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ONE PASSES IN THE DARK. 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


THE white stars, one by one, 
Lean out of their casement high ; 
And the lily-cup is folded up, 
And the moon-clouds wander by. 
Come hither, ye little wildwood things, 
That sing when the errant night-wind sings 
Far up in the windy sky. 
Ours is the noon 
Of the fairer moon,— 
And a voice in the dark am I. 





Morning will come to greet 
A little new rose, I wis; 
But the loving air that heard it ope 
Hath welcomed it with a kiss. 
And the clouds with the white up-gathering hands 
Bringing the rain from far-off lands,— 
They sing as they wander by 
All are awake 
For singing’s sake ;— 
A voice in the dark am I. 


What shall.ye hear by day ? 
The tread of a thousand feet. 
Come but here when the night is near 
And listen, and find it sweet. 
The voice of the things ye dream are dumb; 
The murmur of living, the waters’ hum, 
And the growing of the grass! 
Voices of all 
-In the night, that call,— 
A voice am I that pass. 


The tremor of moths that flit, 
The laughter of leaves that blow, 
And the hurtling wings of a wind that sings 
And the bending of grass below ; 
The little white voice of a flower unborn 
That shall not blossom for many a morn; 
Yet it grows all stedfastly ; 
Under the night, 
It feels the light 
Of stars in an unseen sky. 


The little hastening hare 
Listens, with-anxious ear 
To know if the Day be on her way, 
Day that must never hear. 
Chameleons shy, and the hidden bird, 
The silver lizards, all these be heard 
In their strange and wilding speech. 
If ye but hark, 
They sing at dark, 
In the night that loves them, each. 


Who passes beneath? Who sings? 
A voice that may live or die. 
Let the oniy thing ye know of me 
Be the song that wanders by. 
Come hither, ye little living things ; 
Sing with me now as each star sings, 
Each star in the beckoning sky ; 
For the day must come 
And we be dumb,— 
And a voice in the dark am I. 
DORCHESTER, Mass. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 





DeATH in the woods, and the golden-rod 
Abloom in the field! 
O blossom, how from the lifeless clod 
When t} 6 fires are out, and the ashes cold, 
Doth a vein that the miners know not, yield 
/ Such wealth of gold ? 
Euucorr Criy, Mp. 


THE WAR CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 
PRESIDENT OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 








JAPAN bas thrown down the glove to her big neighbor, 
and the whole people are spoiling for a fight. China, on 
the other hand, desires peace; and, to the honor of the 
Prime Minister, Li Hung Chang, he has not been ashamed 
to invite the good offices of Western powers to avert the 
threatened collision. 

He is not afraid of being beaten in the conflict ; but he 
knows what it would cost. Japan is better prepared 
than her adversary ; but the resources of China are far 
greater. There is no chance of either conquering the 
other, and a war would maim and exhaust both. Peace 
is to be desired for the interest of both nations. Indeed, 
there is nothing that either could obtain in Korea that 
would in any degree compensate the sacrifices incident 
to war, 

The matter in dispute the telegraph has probably not 
made clear to you. It grows out ofaclaim toa dual 
control like that which France is asserting in Egypt. 
For tho Korea accepts the relation of vassalage to China, 
and has done so for ages, Thina allows the little king- 
dom a complete autonomy. Some years ago the Japanese 
legation in Seoul having been destroyed by a hostile 
mob, Japan dispatched forces to the peninsula, and 
China did the same. War was averted by China enter- 
ing into a convention that she would respect the inde- 
pendence of Korea, and that on no occasion should either 
power dispatch ti oops to Korea without giving notice to 
the other. 

A few weeks ago, Seoul being menaced by a body of 
insurgents, the King appealed to his Suzerain for succor, 
which the latter consented to send. Japan, however, 
was first in the field; and when the Chinese contingent 
crossed the gulf, they found the Korean capital already 
garrisoned by their impetuous neighbors, who notified 
them that there was no room there for Chinese troops. 

Thus far the Chinese have remained outside, not de- 
siring an encounter. The two armies are, however, sep- 
arated by only a narrow interval, and a chance shot, like 
the arrow of Pandarus, might any day precipitate an 
engagement. 

This is the third time in recent years that Japan has 
taken steps calculated to provoke hostilities with China— 
the first being a descent on Formosa, under pretext of 
punishing the savages; the second the absorption of 
Fuchau, which was tributary to China. 

That they were suffered to carry out their program in 
these instances, emboldens the Japanese to take up an 
aggressive attitude in the peninsula ; but China is becom- 
ing roused, and without the good offices of other powers 
war would be inevitable. The Empress dowager of 
China is reported to have uttered a patriotic speech. 
Her sixtieth birthday is soon to be celebrated with great 
pomp at an expense of forty millions of silver dollars. 
‘‘Take,” she said, ‘‘my celebration fund to meet the 
cost of war. Perish the anniversary féte rather than 
the honor of my country !” 

In the meantime the Korean insurgents have disap- 
peared, and nobody knows what has become of them. 
They are like the Kroumirs, who were not to be found 
when the French went to Tunis to quell them; yet the 
French stayed there all the same. Will the Japanese 
follow their example? 

Many of your readers are personally acquainted with 
the Rev. N. Tamura, and more still with his clever little 
book, ‘‘The Japanese Bride.” They will be sorry to 
learn that, on account of that seemingly innocent exposi- 
tion of Japanese life, Mr. Tamura has been deposed from 
the ministry. High-spirited and sensitive by nature, the 
Japanese are rendered more than usually susceptible by 
a wave of ‘* Nationalism,” or chauvinism, that is just now 
sweeping all before it. It has driven presbytery and 
synod from their moorings, so that both have condemned 
one of their ablest ministers for what appears to be a 
statement of facts. He is charged with “‘slandering” his 
country, while his offense was using too little varnish. 

Two things, if not more, will result. The little book— 
the libellus—published by Harpers, will be inquired for ; 
and the church, standing by its pastor, becomes Inde- 
pendent. In your view this is progress ; it may not be 
in mine, yet I hope the sympathy of American Chris- 

tiavs will lead them to come to the aid of Mr. Tamura 
and his people, In Japan Christians generally are stig- 


matized with a want of patriotism; but it is a thousand 
pities that the synod allowed itself to be stung into mak- 
ing a scapegoat of one of its best men. 

For four weeks I have been at this delightful sanita- 
rium ; and.I can commend it to readers or editors whose 
brain requires rest. The lake, 2.400 feet above the sea, 
is so charming that it is one of the favorite scenes repre- 
sented on the lacquer ware of this country. Fuji Yama, 
with its crown of snow, rises at one end, while the shore 
is girt with wooded hills. The Mikado has had the good 
taste to build a palace on a fine promontory that looks 
like an island ; but he has never found time to come and 
see it. 

At this moment I am not at the lake but on the oppo- 
site side of a hill at a place called Kojigoku—‘ the little 
Hell.” I find it a paradise, notwithstanding the boiling 
springs and sulphurous fumes that give origin to its un- 
savory name. There are ‘‘ten hells” in Japan, and, if 
they are all as pleasant as this, they might remind one of 
Mivart’s essay, which he was lately forced to recant, 
‘* Happiness in Hell.” 

Lakes there are almost as many as in Switzerland, 
some of them at an elevation of six thousand feet ; and 
then there are vq}, noes and earthquakes, which are not 
to be found among the Alps. The earthquake of June 
19th was too severe to be viewed in the light of an agree- 
able variation. The loss of life has been exaggerated, 
not more than ten persons being killed in Tokio and 
Yokohama ; but it has left its marks on many buildings 
in both cities. Humboldt says that when the earth 

begins to shake it is sickening to fee] that our last refuge 
has failed us. To the devout Christian, however, God is 
still a refuge, tho the earth be removed and the moun- 
tains be cast into the sea. 

HAKONE, JAPAN, July 16th. 





SOUTHERN BIRD-SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





SUPERSTITIONS about birds have always interested me, 
and in the course of extensive ornithological studies I 
have noted down a great many curious legends, tradi- 
tions and sayings pertaining thereto. Many of these 
seem to have connection more or less ob=cure with an- 
cient classical myths. In our Southern States, and par- 
ticularly in those regions remote from railroads, the 
people have preserved their ancestral folklore with but 
little change ; and not long ago, while on a journey amid 
the Cherokee hills of North Georgia, certain interesting 
outcroppings of this peculiarity led me to review and re- 
arrange my notes. 

These mountain folk call the peony ‘‘ piny,” and have 
the ancient faith in its curative virtues. They use 
the plant’s root, when dry and powdered, to re-enforce a 
sort of incantation for the cure of rheumatism ; ‘ but ef 
er woodpecker air anywheres about,” says the knowing 
one, ‘‘ye cayn’t doer thing.” I made careful inquiry 
and found that deafness and blindness were thought to 
follow if a woodpecker was seen or heard while the pa- 
tient was being treated. Another evil influence of that 
poor bird I heard of in the Carolina hills. ‘‘ Dat pecka- 
wood,” said an old Negro, whose eyes rolled white—*‘ dat 
peckawood ain’ gwine fool wid yo’ ef yo’ let ’m ‘lone 
w’en er thund’sto’m come. Yo’ kill’im den an’ tech ’m 
an’ thunder gwine strike you shore !” 

In my early boyhood I saw old Negro doctors or charm- 
workers pretend to do wonders with the aid of what 
they called a charm:string. A bird’s head nearly always 
filled a conspicuous place in the make-up of this string, 
the kingfisher’s and the woodpecker’s being oftenest 
used ; I remember seeing one with the flaming scalp of 
a log cock at one end and at the other the dried head of 
a rattlesnake, while between the two extremes various 
birds’ heads and snakes’ heads alternated. In the 
“Cracker” cabins one may now and again see a dead 
sparrow hawk or kingfisher or flicker suspended from 
the ceiling or from a rafter by a string fastened to its 
back, its wings outspread and its mouth open. The 
Crackers believe that the bird’s beak will point in the 
direction of the wind of the following day. Clearly 
this is a very old superstition, and the mountaineers 
have it as well as the Crackers. 

Some characteristic superstitions of the Southern Ne- 
groes -had a mocking bird singing through them. I 
made a short voyage on a corn-boat many years ago. It 
was down the Coosawattee we went sailing. The boat- 
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men were stalwart slaves, happy, songful and good 
story-tellers in their way. The mocking birds twittered 
and fluted al! night in the thickets along the river banks, 
and the jet-black captain smoked and babbled. From 
him I got the following, which I now set in his own 
phraseology as nearly as I can: ‘* Yah, de mockin’ bird 
sing w’en de moon shine bright; but yo’ ain’t got no 
business tryin’ ter ketch’m at it; he not gwine let yo’ 
see *m den w’ile he ‘ten’ ter he business.” I cross-exam- 
ine¢ the captain, and found out that the mocking bird's 
* business” was somewhat uncanny, relating, indeed, to 
dark conjurings not fit to be described here. 

In Alabama a Negro who boasted descent from an 
African king, albeit he was a most unroyal. looking 
dwarf himself, told me the story of the owl and the 
magnolia tree. He said that every spring the great 
laughing owl came to the magnolia tree and warned it 
against opening its mouth (its bloom). *‘ Ef yo’ does 
open it,” the bird insisted, ‘‘ yo’s gwine ter lose somefin’ 
w’at yo’ cayn’t git back.” But the foolish tree never 
heeded the admonition ; it opened its bloom and lost the 
sweet odor, for which it grieved a whole year thereafter. 

The bluejay, according to Cracker and Negro tradition, 
visits hell every Friday to pay the Devil a day’s work 
carrying coals to feed the pit-fire. And the turtle dove 
has the reputation of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. ‘‘ He’s 
a reg’lar ole tarkle dove” is a phrase which, in Blue 
Ridge lingo, means that the person spoken of is a saint 
outwardly while inwardly he is rottenness and dead 
men’s bones. 

An old mulatto man who went with me down the 
Ancilla River, in Florida, seemed to be a half-breed in 
religion as well as blood. He was a Baptist, but he 
crossed himself whenever a heron flew ahead of ue. He 
told me, solemnly hollowing his throat to make its notes 
sepulchral, that the heron carried a death-powder on its 
neck ; if you breathedin but a single grain of it your 
doom was sealed. WhenI made light of his story he 
shook his head and muttered: ‘‘ Nebbah min’, boss, yo’ 
boun’ ter git fooled some time er oder.” 

Returning to the woodpecker, it was generally believed 
by the Georgia mountainecrs that the acorns hidden by 
the common redhead (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) in 
hollows and clefts of trees were poisoned by the bird’s 
tongue. To the great horror of the lank youth who told 
me this, I ate a number of the hard, dry kernels, hoping 
to enlighten him ; but I only demonstrated to his satis- 
faction that I was a ‘’ rayglar blame fool ter be a reskin’ 
sich projicks.” Among the mountain sportsmen, who 
used the old-fashioned fiiutlock rifle, the flicker’s golden- 
shafted quill was always chosen to stop up the pan-vent 
of the gun, while ramming home the bullet. This was 
thought to insure great good luck. On the other hand, 
a scie+ch-owl’s wing feather would send the shot wide of 
the mark. I saw a savage fisticuff fight at a shooting 
match, near Dalton, brought about by one man furtively 
slipping an owl quill into the touch-hole of his adver- 
sary’s gun, and the “ jedgeso’ the shootin’ ” unanimously 
decided that ‘‘Jake hed no fair chence wi’ thet air 
feather a botherin’ ’im.” 

A family by the name of Dodd, living in a wild and 
lonely “‘ pocket” of the Pine Log Mountains, showed me 
a variety of snake skins collected from the nests of great 
crested flycatchers. These dry sheddings were valued 
as a specific for headache; the cure was effected by re- 
peating an incantation while blowing the breath upon 
one of the skins. 

Oue more note and I must close. The yellow-billed 
cuckoo has an air of mystery; his style is reserved, 
shadowy and elusive. On account of his very long tail 
and bill he appears much larger than he is; hence it 
seems that he is a difficult target for the riflemen of the 
hills, and they have it that his feathers are bullet-proof. 
Many a time have I been told that ‘‘hit air no use ter 
shoot at er rain crow, ye cayn’t hit it nohow ; hits feath- 
ers jist turn er bullet like er duck’s turns warter.” 

Once I boasted that I could break the cuckoo charm. 
My mountain friend was willing to wager anything that 
I could not. After some looking about we saw our bird, 
and I took deliberate aim. In those days to shoot was, 
with me, to hit; but not a feather of the cuckoo did I 
touch. Even now I hear the taunting, arid laugh which 
greeted my failure. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN KOREA AND 
THE EAST. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD IN JaPAN. 











Korea juts down from the northeast corner of China 
into the Japan Sea a little kingdom, something lees than 
New York and Obio combined in area, between two 
strong neighbors. Nowadays there is athird neigh- 
bor, far northward, bigger than the other two and more 
dangerous, 

Korea is a bridge connecting China and Japan, with 
one span wanting and its piers just showing above the 
waves, But the missing span is short, and boata readily 
serve where the bridge material gave out. : 

From the beginning traffic has passed over this route— 
eastward, civliization, art and religion ; westward, pirates 
and invading armics. The early Japancse legends call 
Korea the ‘‘ Westera Treasure House,” and a later legend 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


tells how a fabulous empress made miraculous conquest 
of it. The history of the relations between the two, 
legendary and real, is soon told: Korea taught Japan, 
and Japan, exacting tuition fee from its teacher, rifled 
Korea. 

From of old Japan has claimed a shadowy suzerainty, 
and China has exercised a real one with a resulting his- 
tory unedifying and calamitous, The quarrel is not end- 
ed even yet, and indeed is more intense, Russian prox- 
imity and supposititious designs adding new complica- 
tions. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century the Japanese 
twice invaded Korea and devastated the country from 
south to north. Hideyoshi, he who began the persecu- 
tion of Christians in Japan, planned the conquest of 
China, and the invasion of Korea was only to secure his 
route. In the army were multitudes of Christians, and 
one of the two generals-in-chief was a Christian. But 
the expedition was a failure; not even Korea could be 
held, partly because the enterprise was too great, partly 
because there were two chiefs, partly because the Chi- 
nese came to the aid of the Koreans, most of all because 
Hideyoshi stayed at-home and trusted the affair to two 
lieutenants, and shortly died. Confusion ensued which 
left no opportunity for foreign wares. 

Chinese help was only less destructive than Japanese 
aggression. In the next century the Tartars conquered 
the land, and this conquest has proved permanent, Korea 
continuing as one of the loosely attached dependencies of 
the Chinese Empire. Japanese invasions from the south, 
Tartar invasions from the north, and bitter misgovern- 
ment at home, ruined the Treasure House. And of the 
three the lost evil was the worst. 

Combine all the elements of Oriental misrule: govern- 
ment, a game for the spoils with ruin and death to the 
losers ; a monarchy gone to dry rot and controlled by the 
court faction which controls the Queen ; a single tax 
taking what officials will out of the produce of the soil 
and leaving the peasant the wretched remainder ; sump- 
tuary laws which permit officials to seize anything that 
may show in any one prosperity above his fellows ; crim- 
inal laws unmentionable (save by a Zola) in their savage 
brutality—and perhaps one may faintly imagine the Sa- 
tanic rule which has made Korea the thing it is. 

Pretty much every one gives the same account of the 
land—an account almost incredible of the teacher and 
civilizer of Japan. Modern Japanese explore the shops 
of Seoul, and report them barren of all things artistic. 
The domestic habits even of officials have proved so in- 
jurious to dwellings that landlords in Tokio, after expe- 
rience with an embassy, have been known to refuse fur- 
ther experiments. The streets of the capital receive the 
drainage of'the house, and the filth is indescribable. The 
dwellings are wretched huts, alive with cockroaches and 
vermin, squalid, miserable, bad-smelling. With ample 
resources for a much larger population, the actual in- 
habitants with difficulty manage to keep off starvation. 
The Government, with its unlimited spoliation of the 
people, has a petty income that ill suffices the debauched 
idleness of an army of officials. Beneath the uninviting 
surface is a moral corruption which corresponds to it. 
Surely a land for the missionary, and needing, not new 
constitution or new forms, but regeneration. 

Fifty years and more ago French Jesuits went to Korea 
without aid from commerce or diplomacy or men-of-war, 
They adopted the convenient disguise of mourners, for 
the Korean mourner frequen‘s b, ways and back streets, 
and neither speaks nor is spoken to. So were these French 
gentlemen disguised; and they lived among the Chris- 
tian peasants, sharing their vile huts and viler food, one 
with them in all things save in suffering, where the mis- 
sionary excelled, not being to the manner born, and in 
constant danger of discovery, torture and death. They 
met with the Christians in ob:cure apartments in the 
dead of night, preached, taught, administered the sacra- 
ments, labored strenuously for the founding of the 
Church. In 1835 they entered Korea, and in 1839 were 
found out, tortured horribly, and slain. They surren- 
dered themselves that the native Christians might es- 
cape. 

The work had not been begun by foreigners; but in 
the last century, in 1777, some Koreans believed through 
reading Christian books. One was baptized io Peking, 
and in 1794 a Chinese Jesuit went to Korea and in- 
structed and organized the little company of the faithful. 
In 1801 he was put to death, like his French successors 
giving up his life for the sheep. Then for thirty years 
there was no missionary, until the French came with the 
result we have seen. After an interval came other Jes- 
uits, and these were put to death in 1866. 

The death of the shepherds did not save the sheep. 
Kim ok Kyun, who was treacherously done to death in 
Shanghai last April (his assassin rewarded by the Korean 
Government and his body savagely mutilated and ex- 
posed by the authorities in spite of the remonstrarce of 
the foreign diplomatists), told me years ago of a ecene he 
himself had witnessed when a boy. In 1866 his uncle 
had taken him to the execution ground, and there, kneel- 
ing on the ground, was a long line of the cordemned 
men, then women, then children, The execationer, 


‘sword in hand, waited near the first. ‘‘ Will you giveup 


this religion?’ ‘‘ No!” and then theexecutioner struck. 
To the next the same question, meeting the same answer, 
and followed by the deadly blow. So to the next, and 
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to the next, to the last man, and not one flinched or de- 
nied his faith. After the men the women, still the same 
question, the same response, and the same quick execu- 
tion, and after the mothers the little children, and al- 
ways the same response until the last had joined its par- 
ents in the Church Triumphant. Like priest, like people. 

With Korea opened to foreigners at last, the Roman 
Catholic missionaries prosecute their work no more in 
fear, with what results I donot know. The laws against 
professing the faith are still unrepealed. 

It is not surprising that the heroic missionaries of the 
Roman Church win the plaudits of onlookers who are 
not impressed by the pleasant home life, with wife and 
children and abundant comforts, of the Protestant mis- 
sionary. However out of sympathy with the dogmas of 
the Roman Church, their poverty, endurance, patience 
and suffering excite the admiration of us all. Eveiy 
thoughtful missionary at times is forced to ask himself 
whether the Reformation did not go too far; whether 
the priestly, monastic, militant types are not, after all, 
more in accord with the missionary spirit. Should 
Protestants turn to the older Church for instruction as to 
the conduct of the great campaign? 

Of course that involves the whole question of the posi- 
tion of the Church and its ministry, and we can suggest 
only a thought or two strictly pertinent to the foreign 
work. . 

The Roman system has had long and fair trial in the 
far East, by true and heroic men; but it has not won 
large success. Its century of missions in Japan left no 
impression on the nation’s life, no impression on litera- 
ture, art, civilization or ethics. A few obscure commu- 
nities clung faithfully to a creed all but forgotten, and 
now in happier days: are cleaner, more prosperous, more 
mindful of the seventh commandment than their neigh- 
bors. A wave passed over the south and west, but it re- 
ceded again, and left, besides these few, nothing but 
hatred to the sacred Name. 

So has it been in Korea. Individuals have been reached 
but the nation has not been touched. Nor can we argue 
that the result has been wholly because of the relentless 
and savage persecution in these two lands, for in China, 
too, is the same negative result. There the work bas 
been carried on for more than five hundred years, and 
hundreds of thousands of converts have been made. 
Often there have been persecutions, but sometimes the 
missionaries have been high in favor at the Imperial 
Court. Yet has China remained unaffected as a whole, 
its philosophy, ethics, literature and social life untouched. 

Nor can the result be charged wholly to any inherent 
quality of the Eastern mind. During the past thirty 
yeara, while all things have been in an exciting state of 
change; the Roman missionaries have not influenced the 
people save in ‘the small Church community itself. It 
has been the Protestant missionary, with his uopictur- 
esque and, if you will, unheroic ways who has been a 
real factor in the transformation which is taking place. 
Literature, ethics, private and public, the native re- 
ligions have felt the new influence. This is strikingly 
true in Japan and in a less degree in China also. All 
through the East, in India as in Japan and China, it is 
not the Roman Catholic but the Protestant who is the 
chief element in the regenerative process. Like the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant converts the individual 
and gathers together the religious community, but, 
unlike the former, the latter and with him the native con- 
vert, too, reaches out from the narrow limits of the 
Church, and with his touch comes new moral, intellec- 
tual and religious life. Another thirty years of Protes- 
tant missions, and all the East will be moved and its 
reformation will be the decisive proof that Jesus of 
Nazareth has passed by. 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
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SOCIAL REFORMS OR JESUS—WHICH? 


BY THE REV. WILLARD H. ROBINSON. 











ACTIVE participation in organized social reform seems 
wrong to many Christians. They are not narrow or un- 
intelligent. They are not asleep to the corruptions t hat 
lean on the bar of the saloon, inhabit the polling places and 
walk in the legislative corridor. They are even agoniz- 
ingly awake to them all. But their training and intel- 
lectual legacies have made them still wider awake to the 
voice of Jesus. And his voice seems to them to use such 
words as these: ‘‘I did not agitate against Tiberius. I 
submitted without a word to his taxes and his tyranny. 
John ate locusts, drank water only and wore raiment of 
camel-skin. I drank wine at table, ate the regular meals 
of men and wore ordinary clothes. I am thy Lord and 
thy example. Live thou like me, in society but apart 
from social problems and political parties. So shall thy 
silent life of purity, like mine, leaven the human lump. 
Let others seek to aerate it by their machineries. Tnou 
art a child of that kingdom which yometh without obser- 
vation and by unorganized pervasiveness.” To many 
noble hearts the voice of Jesus speaks this dialect. Yet 
are they not wholly satisfied. Taey clearly see the spirit 
of Christ’s life and the spirit of modern evils standing 
over against each other with drawn svrords. They feel 
that there should be a fight. Nay, they see that the 
fight has already begun. It is a conflict kindred to their 
own. Yet they’are not in it because they think Jesus is 
not. But if once the two voices these earnest souls hear 
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could be harmonized, if once they could see their way to 
say, not “Sociology or Jesus,” but ‘Sociology and 
Jesus,” if once they could be enlisted, the hand they 
would lend would have grip and the arm they would bare 
would have power as almost no other. What they need 
to feel, what they must feel in order to act vigorously, is 
that Jesus would be back of them in their new effort— 
really and positively so. And he would be. His principles 
would be, and his principles in this matter as in all others 
are Himself, The thing we must boldly say tosuch is 
this : ‘‘ In order to keep the principle of Jesus you must 
often reverse his practice. If you always observe his 
practice you will often reverse his principles. His prac- 
tice in dress was to wear flowing garments. His princi- 
ple in dress was to wear the ordinary clothing of his day. 
His principle willmake you put aside the flowing gar- 
ment and wear the Prince Albert or cutaway. His 
practice was to drink wine at table, so that his enemies 
said he drank too much, was in fact a wine-bibber. 
That was calumny, of course. His principle was perfect 
self-control or temperance. Butin his day distillation, 
adulterated wines, the saloon, hereditary alcoholism, the 
fervidness of modern society were not. To keep his princi- 
ple and to help others keep it will make you put aside what 
he dravk. His practice was to pay taxes to the Roman 
Government, and his great follower Paul reflected that 
practice when he wrote to the,Romans: ‘‘ Be obedient to 
the officers of government. Pay your taxes and duties and 
give the customary salutations to officials.” But the 
principle of Jesus and Paul was, be good citizers. Now 
in Jesus’ day in the Roman Empire, government was of 
Tiberius, by Tiberius and for Tiberius. Today and 
here it is of the people, by the people and for the people. 
A good Roman citizen did nothing against the Govern- 
ment, no matter how corrupt. A good American citizen 
does the reverse. He builds up sentiment against it by 
night and by day. He organizes for the installation of 
something better. To keep the principle of Jesus and 
Paul in the matter of citizenship he reverses their literal 
practice. And this is true of every department of life 
which either did not exist in Jesus’ day or whose essen- 
tial conditions modern life has reversed. S 

We are living in a transition age. Many good men are 
inwardly between two fires. They cling passionately to 
Jesus and his life as their one model. At the same time 
they see and abhor the special giants of modern sip. 
Their trouble is that Jesus spake nothing concerning these 
modern sons of Anak. And he is the same yesterday and 
forever, and alsoto-day. How can they take up the battle 
which he avoided? A grand Jesus, but not as grand a 
Jesus as Jesus was and is, holds them back from an activ- 
ity which his grandness really includes. If this is so then 
one great need of our sociclogical hour is prophets who 
will show in detail all along the line of reforms that not 
in practice but in principle is Jesus truly and essentially 
the same to-day asin the yesterday of Tiberius and Pilate, 
aud who will show that at many points where Jesus’ life 
told former generations that their strength was to sit 
still, that same life, whose perpetual keynote was and is 
to save by all means, does now imperiously urge the 
present generation forward. 

Carcaco, ILL. 
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SALTAIRE AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


BY PROF. D. W. SIMON, D.D. 





I SUPPOSE most who take an interest in social prob- 
lems, especially as they affect mill workers, artisans and 
the like, have heard of Saltaire, the place which a Jozal 
‘* poet” celebrates in the somewhat highfaluting words: 

** Rear high thy towers and mansions fair, 

Thou gem of towns, renowned Saltaire ! 

Long may thy graceful spires arise, 

In beauty pointing to the skies ; 

For labor dwells ennobled here, 

Our homes to bless, our hearts to cheer. 

From morn to eve the sun, I ween, 

Shines not upon a fairer scene.” 
Externally, it is, in many respects, a model manufactur- 
ing village. The chief lack is, perhaps, gardens around, 
or, at all events, in the front and rear of the houses, 
such as I believe some of your model American villages 
will have. But, given the circumstances, everything 
has been done there that well could be done. The mill 
is not only a handsome, imposing edifice, even the great 
chimney having been fashioned to be as like an Italian 
campanile as was practicable; but it is arranged with a 
view to the health and comfort of the workers. Besides 
an excellent common school and high schools for girls 
and boys—two of the best in the country—a technical 
schocl and an institute, with library, class rooms, read- 
ing and entertainment rooms, there are almshouses, pub- 
lic bath and wash-houses, and a beautiful park and rec- 
reation grounds, through which a broad canal runs, on 
which are boats for hire. Still further, the founder, be- 
sides building at his own expense a Congregational 
church. which he and his family attended, gave sites to 
other devominatio-_s, such{as Methodists," Baptists and 
Swedenborgians. 

The place, I mav add, covers an area of twenty-seven 
acres, comprises 835 dwelling houses, and the mills when 
at full work give employment to upward of 3,000 per- 
sons, 

T have mentioned,the above details for the sake of some 
who may, perhaps know the name Saltaire, but pot be 
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quite familiar with the actual facts. So much then by 
way of preface to what follows. 

Hearing, as one can scarcely help doing in these days, 
so many prophecies as to the wonderful and happy 
effects better outward surroundings would have on the 
character, circumstances, intelligence and what not else? 
of men—workingmen—I was anxious to ascertain how 
far Saltaire warranted such expectations. The place, 
be it remembered, has been in existence upward of forty 
years. Accordingly I embraced an opportunity given 
me of questioning two gentlemen, both of whom have 
been for many years in positions enabling them to ob- 
serveand draw conclusions, both too from very different 
points of view. I will tell you briefly what I learned. 

‘* Are the work people of to-day at Saltaire in any re- 
spects superior to the last generation?” I asked. 

‘*Certainly not,” was the reply ; ‘‘ neither more intel- 
ligent, more skillful, nor more exact; in point of fact 
they are somehow more slovenly and careless than they 
used to be.’ 

‘‘ What about the wages they earn; their mode of 
living ; their thrift ?” 

‘* Well, while on an average they earn considerably 
more money than men doing the same work used to do, 
and most things consumed are much cheaper than they 
used to be, their houses don’t look morecomfortable, and 
I doubt if they either really live better, or put by more 
for a rainy day.” 

‘* How do you account for this?” 

**T¢ doubtless has many causes ; but one of the chief 
ones is the excessive amusements, sports, excursions and 
the like, which not only consume most of their money, 
but make them dislike effort.” 

‘‘But are they not’ healthier and stronger for their 
short hours, excursions and outdoor amuse nents?” 

‘*T don’t think so. As often as not they makea toil of 
their pleasures ; even when they don’t, as they often do, 
finish up with getting drunk. They don’t, or won’t, ap- 
preciate the need of quiet, especially on a Sunday. I 
believe myself that rest, or restful occupation with 
reading, contributes far more to health than so much 
change. To change effort is only to change modes of 
wasting energy.” 

‘Do you think they value the schools and the Insti- 
tute ?” 

‘‘The workpeople are, of course, obliged to send their 
children to the Board schools, and the classes above them 
value the high schools; bat I doubt whether the Insti- 
tute, or even the Technical School, is utilized as it might 
be. Infact, I am pretty’sure neither of them is. The 
men go to read the pap2rs; a good deal of light litera- 
ture is borrowed from the library ; the rooms for games 
are frequented ; concerts and such-like entertainments 
are weil patronized, not the lectwres; and dances are 
crowded. In fact, these dances are in scores of cases 
the occasion of expenditure for finery that keeps families 
in debt and all its attendant discomfort. The properly 
technical and other classes, however, might be much 
better attended than they actually are.” 

‘‘What about the beautiful Park and recreation 
grounds? They, of course, must be used and valued.” 

‘Used, yes; but valued !—well, I scarcely know what 
tosay. For one thing, there is a constant difficulty in 
keeping the people from stealing the plants and flowers ; 
they seem to consider that they have a perfect right to 
everything, and to feel no sense of obligation for any- 
thing. As to gratitude or recognition, that is never ex- 
pressed. This was different with the first generation— 
very different.” 

*‘ You take rather a melancholy view of the results of 
providing people with things of this sort.” 

‘Perhaps I do; not that I begrudge them any sort of 
good whatever ; but somehow or other, when people get 
advantages without effort of their own, their manhood is 
enfeebled ; they cease to be capable of the higher feel- 
ings ; they lose self-respect. Too much has been done 
for them. The first generation had grown up under cir- 
cumstances demanding constant effort; and, after all, 
this is what the average man needs as a sort of tonic, if 
heis not to become a creature of feeble circulation, flac- 
cid muscle and brittle bone.” 

** What thea about their religious state ?” 

‘“‘It is really the same tale. The more is done for them 
the less they do for themselves. Here’s a case in point. 
Sir Titus Salt built the Congregational church entirely 
at his own expense, spared nothing, and -then handed it 
over to the congregation, undertaking in addition to sub- 
scribe largely to the current expenditure. It turned out 
that the rooms below the church, intended for Sunday- 
schools, were unsuited to their purpose, so the people 
asked him to build them new ones elsswhere. He re- 
plied : ‘I will do 30 if you will raise £500 to fit them up 
properly.” What was their response to this generous 
and sensible off-r? ‘When he was about it, he might 
have done it handsome,’ There is not a village church 
in the land that would not have been ashamed of such 
meanness, for they were well able to raise the money.” 

** Do they give as mush in proportioa for the regular 
support of religion and for other benevolent objects as 
people of the same class d» elsewhera or as their prede- 
cessors did?” 

*“T should say not. In fact, they got so used to de- 
pending on the Salt family for everything that they ca'ne 
toregard it as a kind of hardship to have to give anything 
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for others. This, too, is, I believe, quite in accordance 
with experience elsewhere.” 

This is the substance of the conversations I had. Per- 
sonally, I confess I was not surprised; but it is disappcint- 
ing to find that surroundings of such a nature instead of 
elevating the tone, ennobling the character and invigor- 
ating and enriching the whole man, seem to have, in the 
majority of cases, the reverse effect. 

But can any one who narrowly observes the so-called 
“better classes” maintain that they are essentially im- 
proved by mere surroundings? If a good external en- 
vironment co-operates with vigorous educational influ- 
ences and the grace of God—the result is good; if the 
latter factors are wanting, the first mentioned is, if not 
useless, next door thereto. 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P, HUGHES, D D., 
AUTHOR OF THE ** DICTIONARY OF ISLAM.” 


Ir is difficult for those trained in Western modes of 
thought to define clearly what the Oriental thinkers of 
past centuries have meant by what we call Metempsy- 
chosis, or “‘ the transmigration of soul.” 

The difficulty arises from three circumstances: The 
religionists of the Orient bave no very clear and well- 
defined expression of the doctrine; the Aryan races, as 
distinguished from the Semitic, seem always to have 
taken the doctrine for granted in all their varied forms 
of belief ; and Christian writers are necessarily some- 
what confused in their efforts to define the doctrine be- 
cause of the incorrectness of their own terminology with 
reference to the soul-life. It is only recently that Chris- 
tian philosophers have attempted to distinguish between 
that soul-life and spirit-life as is so clearly indicated in 
the teaching of St. Paul when he prays that the Chris- 
tians of Thessalonica may be preserved in spirit, in sou), 
and in body ; and when, in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(assuming that he is the author of that letter), he declares 
that the word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit. ; 

The teaching of the New Testament would seem to im- 
ply that man is of a tripartite nature. With Hindus and 
Buddhists such is not the case. Nothing is more con- 
trary to their conceptiou of human life than the suppo-i- 
tion that it is of a tripartite nature. With them God is 
life, eternally and uriversally diffused life. It is, there- 
fore, confusing to employ the word ‘‘ soul” in the discus- 
sion of the subject. In fact, the expression *‘ transmi- 
gration of soul” is neither a correct rendering nor evena 
correct translation of the word metempsychosis. It is 
** transmigration of life.” 

The ancient Vedas of the Hindus teach that there is 
only one real existing life with which all material sub- 
stances are identified, and from which the life of all ani- 
mated beings, whether men, animals, vegetables, or even 
minerals and stones (for these they understand to be 
animated) do proceed. 

The following is an extract from the Upanishads, or 
the philosophical section of the Vedas : 








** Whatever exists within this universe 

Is all to be regarded as enveloped 

By the great Brahm, as if wrapt in a vesture. 

There is only one Being who exists.” 
The expression Brahm must not be confused with the 
Hindu Brahma, who with Vishna and Shiva constitute 
the Hindu Trinity ; for with them the trinity is a sim- 
ple emanation. 

The Vedas describe what we call the living souls of 
mankind as proceeding from Brahm (God) just as con- 
substantial sparks proceed in a thousand ways from a 
blazing fire. Each one of these sparks having been cast 
into space become separate entities, and environed with 
different conditions. 

The Persian Mystics convey the same idea by likening 
God to a great ocean of divinity, and the soul of man to 
a drop from the great ocean, pure in itself, but polluted 
in its contact with worldly conditions. 

With Brahminical philosophers the word Atman is the 
self, the ego-consciousness, that something in man that 
says I. This Atman is conceived asa metaphysical en- 
tity behind man’s sensations, thoughts and activities. 
It is not the eye that sees, but the seer in the eye; it is 
not the ear that hears, but the hearer in the ear, etc. 
That mysterious being in man, which says, I am this 
person, I possess eyes, ears, nose, tongue, etc., isonly the 
agent of man’s activity ; behind it all is the Atman, or 
self, the mind stuff, which looks on as a spectator. 

Icis this peculiar conception of human existence which 
causes such confusion in Oriental thought and ethics 
with regard to the responsibility of man for his mcral 
and even immoral actions. Some mystics have main- 
tained that the ego of consciousness is not responsi'-le 
for the actions of the body. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the teaching of 
the Oriental Mystic as to the mutual relation of life and 
body, or, as they would say, mind and body ; but there 
i*, perhaps, some consolation in the fact that these worthies 
themselves are very often confused regarding the ques- 
tion. For example : 

It is related that onc2 upon atime an emicent ascetic 
left the seclusion of his monastery and visited a bustling 
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city of commerce, The round of worldliness and pleas- 
ure was both perplexing and bewildering to a mind so 
elevated above the common concerns of life. And, being 
wearied with the excitement of the morning, he sought 
repose at noon on the slab of a greengrocer’s store ; but, 
before he resigned himself to the arms of Morpheus, he 
reasoned thus with himself : “ If I sleepin such a world- 
ly and busy place as this, when I awake how shall I be 
sure of my own entity ; that Iam myself?’ So he took 
a pumpkin and tied it to his leg, so as to establish a clear 
recognition of himself, and then slept in confidence. 
The keeper of the store was a wag; and, having noticed 
the strange performance of the ascetic, he removed the 
pumpkin from his leg and then tied it to his own, and lay. 
down alongside the good man. When the ascetic awoke, 
somewhat suddenly, he was amazed to see the pumpkin 
fastened to the leg of another man, and, rubbing his 
eyes, he exclaimed : 
“ Whether I be I? or no? 
If 1? the pumpkin why on you? 
If you? then where am I? and who?” 

Jalalud din ar Rumi, in his great work, ‘‘The Mas- 
navi,” represents the human soul as seeking admission 
into the sanctuary of Divinity, thus : 

“One knocked at the door of Divinity, and a voice from 
within inquired, ‘Who is there?’ Then he answered, * It 
isI.’ And the voice from within replied, ‘ This house will 
not hold theeand me.’ So the door remained shut. Then 
he sped away into the wilderness, and fasted and prayed in 
solitude. Then, after a year, he returned and knocked at 
the door of Divinity, and the voice again demanded, ‘ Who 
is there ?’ and the traveler replied, ‘It is thou.’ Then the 
door of Divinity opened wide and the traveler entered in.”’ 
In other words, he was, according to the Sufi Mystic, 
absorbed into the ocean of Divinity, according to Hindu 
philosophy he re-entered into the eternal Brahm, and, 
according to the teaching of Gautama, the Buddha, he 
obtained Nirvana. 

These Eastern sages regard the life which animates 
these bodies of ours as nothing more nor less than that 
universal life which pervades everything, altho the 
exact degree of connection between that life and hody is 
variously defined by different schools of thought. 

It seems to have been a distinguishing characteristic 
of Buddhism that it swept away to some extent the 
Brahminical notion of a soul flitting about in order to 
seek an entity, and it established the doctrine of what 
may be called ‘“‘ Transmission of Character” in addition 
to the doctrine transmigration of life. The doctrine ex- 
isted before, but Gautama emphasized it. He taught 
that life originally, whether it be the life of a man, a 
tree or a stone, has originated just as a spark from the 
fire or a drop from the ocean, but that in its transit it 
contracts environments. 

In the ** Deegha Nikaya,” a Buddhist work, the writer 
states that Gautama taught that the soul and all matter 
is eternal, and that there is no newly existing substance. 
Living beings pass away, they transmigrate, they die 
and are born again, but they are eternal, As soon as a 
sentient being dies a new being is produced, according 
to the Karma or desert or merit of the being who has 
died. This state of existence is noreward or punishment, 
but merely the outcome of environment or association. 
And the causes which produce this new being are said to 
be trishna, or thirst, and upadana, or yearning. 

The Buddhists do not say that Gautama first discov- 
ered this conception of the transmigration of character, 
but they maintain that he received additional light on 
four great truths: First, that suffering exists wherever 
there is life ; second, that life is caused or rather sus- 
tained by volition and desire; third, that release from 
suffering can only be obtained by the extinction of con- 
scious life; fourth, that this extinction can only be ob- 
tained by following in the ‘“‘ path.” This extinction is 
called Nirvana, which, literally translated, is annihila- 
tion of the Buddhist. Itis the fana of the Persian Mys- 
tic, which also means extinction, It is the lahut of the 
Arabian Mystic, which also means annihilation. It is 
the absorption of the Hindu, which is expressed by a 
variety of terms; but, of course, it is impossible for the 
Hindu to say that a soul is annihilated when it is ab- 
sorbed into the self-existing Brahm. 

Buddhist writers always liken Nirvana to the going 
out of the flame of alamp. We Westerns would natu- 
rally say that when the flameof a candle is extinguished 
that the flame itself is annihilated ; but not so with the 
Eastern Mystic, for with him nothing ceases to exist. 
The Persian Mystic, as I have said, likens the ultimate 
expiration of the soul to the return of a drop to the 
ocean. To Western minds that drop of water has ceased 
to exist asa drop. Itis, therefore, useless for European 
and American scholars to assert, as they do, that Nirvana 
is not extinction. No Hindu or Buddhist writer main- 
tains, so far as I know, that in the transit of life from 
one body to another, that the mind, or Atman (they do 
not speak of the soul), retains its individuality; but 
Gautama distinctly taught that it retained its character, 
and retained its thirst and yearning to live. To extin- 
guish this life and this desire of life should be the object 
of every human being. This can be most effectually 
obtained by such practices as will. serve to depress the 
thirst, yearning or desire of the mind. Such as fixing 
the eyes intently and incessantly on the tip of the nose, 
or, what perhaps is better, to sit cross-legged on the 
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ground and engage in abstract contemplation of the 
navel. The devotee who thus seeks to extinguish life, is 
found among the yogis of the Hindus, the monks of the 
Buddhists and the fakirs of the Sufis. 

In these teachings the soul is likened to a traveler, and 
the transit of the soul to the path. One teacher marks 
four stages in this path : humanity, spirituality, power, 
extinction. Another teacher will divide the path into 
seven stages: service, love, seclusion, knowledge, ex- 
stasy, truth, union with divinity. 

Professor Max Miller, Professor Childers, Professor 
Oldenberg, Professor Davids, and others, have written 
much to show, ‘‘ with warm eloquence,” that Nirvana is 
the completion and not the extinction of being. But it 
is merely a war of words. There is, in Hindu and Bud- 
dhist thought, no such thing as extinction of being, and 
it does not need the scholarship of learned professors to 
tell us that. But these very scholars admit that the word 
Nirvana does literally mean ‘* extinction,” and no Persian 
or Arabic scholar doubts that the words fana and lahut 
also mean extinction ; and we surely must give the an- 
cients credit for understanding what they intended to 
imply by these words. The doctrine of Metempsychosis 
is certainly nihilistic. Itis a doctrine which conveys no 
belief in God and the human soul, It is without the 
hope of a future existence. It is pessimistic and deso- 
late, looking upon life asan ocean of suffering, quiet- 
istic in ethics, and finding comfort only in the expectation 
of a final extinction into nothingness. ; 

It is a remarkable circumstance that while so large a 
proportion of the human race held this doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, with the exception of a possible reference 
to it in St. John 9: 2: ‘* Who did. sin, this man or his 
parents?” there is absolutely no trace of it either in the 
Old Testament or in the New. On the contrary, Jesus 
Christ, who brought life and immortality tolight through 
the Gospel, seems to have distinctly taught the perpetual 
existence of the “individuality” of the soul-life. God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living—the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. The souls of the de- 
parted are as the angels of Heaven, and the Lord himself 
is described by the Apostle as having preached to the 
spirits in prison. 

New YORK City. 
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BEHIND THE BLOCKADE. 


BY MARY SAWYER. 











‘YES, Miss, we’re expectin’ you; but not just this 
mawnin’, ma’am. Come right in, ma’am, we're glad to 
see you ; yes, ma’am, glad to see you; an’ Miss Anna 
she'll be down right soon.” 

It was a sharp December morning, and in this beauti- 

ful city of contradictions frost glistened everywhere in 
the streets and icicles hung from the water tanks by the 
railway, while high on the sunny lattices roses bloomed 
as ina Northern June. At the early hour of my arrival, 
and a day before I was expected at that, I hardly antici- 
pated a very cordial greeting from the strangers to whom 
I had letters of introduction, and I knocked at the grim 
street door withinward trepidation. But Rachel’s benign 
presence, as she unbarred her gates and ushered me 
across broad verandas, with their wide outlook on 
shady gardens, into the cosy parlors, was a welcome in 
itself. 
{ She was a stately quadroon, whose dignified presence 
commanded respect everywhere. Noone would dream 
of addressing Rachel Sinclair as “Aunty.” Always 
respectful, never obsequious; caring for the comfort of 
every member of the family, especially for its mistress, 
her dear ‘‘ Miss Anna”; cheerful, tranquil, reserved, 
alert, feeling herself an important member of the house- 
hold and interested in all its concerns, yet never drop- 
ping into familiarity, she fascinated me from the first. 

Her face was immobile, but the eyes betrayed her ; 
pathetic, melancholy, pleading eyes, but sometimes 
flashing with suppressed excitement, and more rarely 
sparkling with quiet mirth, which seldom found expres- 
sion in any other way. 

Her dress wes always neat, and of sober colors ; her 
gray hair carefully arranged under her high turban; 
and when, Bible in hand, she started for the mission 
school, of which she was the founder and leader, she 
looked fike a modern Deborah—a veritable Mother in 
Israel. 

Of course she had a history, no woman lived in Charles- 
ton through the dark days of the sixties without one ; 
but how to get at it? I could no more pry into Rachel’s 
private life than into the domestic affairs of the ladies I 
met from day to day—who also had histories, At last 
fortune favored me, for one evening,{as Rachel came in 
to put fresh fuel on my bedroom fire, a leading question 
or two from “‘Miss Anna” started a train of reminiscences 
which soon absorbed her as it did us. As the old recol- 
lections overpowered her, her eyes filled with tears, she 
clasped her hands, her body swayed to and fro, her voice 
was vibrant with emotion, and she lived again that in- 
tense life of which we have hardly a conception. Usu- 


. ally she had very little dialect, but in her excitement she 


sometimes dropped into it, and as nearly as possible I 
repeat her story in her own words. 

‘** No, ma’am, I never wasa slave, my mother she was 
fred an’ she own her house an’ we all live there, but we 
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had to have a permit. No colored person could stay 
over-night in his own house’less he had a permit,and the 
permit was good for six months at a time; an’ if, it got 
out and you didn’t get another the patterole could come 
in and take you all out an’ put you in the gyard house. 
Yes, my mother’s permit read: ‘ Mrs. Cornelia Cook has 
permission tosleep in this honse’; an’ she own the house, 
an’she free! An’ ’twan’t for that permit the patterole 
could come in any time. They never did come, they 
know she quiet, respectable woman, but they could 
come, 

‘*Yes, Miss Anna, yes, ma’am; I had a little baby 
three weeks old when the Wah broke out. When they 
began to shell the city my husban’ sent me away out in 
the country, en’ I stayed there three months. When I 
come back they was shellin’ wuss’n ever ; but I didn’t go 
off no mo’. Shells would come down, burs’ everywhar. 
When shell-would come, everybodyrun. I’ve seen pus- 
sons walkin’ along both sides of street, shell come, and 
the one this side run over other side, and the one other 
side run over this side. Seems like they didn’t know 
whar to run, jus’ run somewhar. 

** An’ then the shells would come en’ burs’ up in air, 
an’ we'd all run, look up—whew! ‘Pears like we jes’ had 
to run an’ look. My husban’ he’d sit at dinner, take out 
watch an’ count—six shells burs’in’ right thar in five 
minutes, 

‘Yes, ma’am, them was dreadful times, but the Lord 
preserved us. Why, we’d use to be supprised in the 
mawnin’ to wake up and fin’ ourselves alive! I never 
thovght I’d live through ; but my gran’father, he say : 
‘My daughter, jes’ as well fight against the win’ as the 
Yankees ; dey sure to beat.’ One colored woman wuk- 
kin’ over yere in nex’ house, an’ her master say: ‘So 
long as life remains in one person in this city this thing 
you waitin’ for will never come to pass ;’ an’ now all that 
family dead an’ gone, an’ she livin’ yet an’ hearty. 

‘* But not all feel so. One lady talkin’ like that, an' 
her doctor say : ‘ Doan you put that healin’ salve to yore 
soul; our cause is los’ !’ 

‘*But mos’ of ’em, ’pears like they thought the Lord 
wa’n’t takin’ any interest in things. They clean forgot 
the Lord goin’ to take his part; they thought they 
strongest. 

‘*My husban’ he wukked on the blockade stores. Them 
old, rich, aristocratic men they’d try to get on some such 
business as that, not to go to wah; yes, ma’am, an’ my 
husban’ he wukked for them, That way he’d get the 
comforts—little tea an’ flour, an’ sugar, ma’am, so we 
never did suffer like some of ’em did. 

“* Colonel —— he had the mos’ care, and his family was 
off in the country few miles back ; so he go off every 
night to be with his family ; an’ my husban’ he have the 
care of the stores, the blockade stores. But they shell so 
they have to move the stores back farther, couldn’t stay 
there, nohow. An’ they have patteroles all roun’ an’ 
gyard the bridge ; but folks get off too. 

‘But the saddest sight 1 ever saw was when the pris- 
oners was marched through the city, an’ oh, how they 
they suffered, in the hospitals too! We'd stan’ by and 
give ’em water, they jest perishin’ for water. ’Twas 
against the law to give them anything, but we helped 
all we could. The colored people made chances; yes, 
ma’am, they made chances, but we hadn’t things for 
ourselves ; no, ma’am, we had most nothing for our own 
selves. 

** An’de Yankees? Why de colored people sen’ a paper 
to the Yankees every day, ma’am! Yes, ma’am, reg'lar 
every day dey send papers in bottles to de Yankees on 
de island. De colored people know what’twas all about 
oh yes, dey know ; yes, Miss Anna, but dey stay jes’ the 
same an’ look after things yere; yes, jes’ the same ; but 
when freedom come—O Freedom !” 

Never from stage or platform, by consummate actor 
or silver tongued master of oratory shall I be thrilled to 
my very soul as by that one word from the lips of this 
unlettered woman. It was a prayer of thanksgiving, a 
pean of victory. Her magnificent eyes were ablaze 
now, her tall form drawn up to its full hight, and the 
pent-up longing and ecstasy of alifetume was concen- 
trated in her cry of ‘‘ Freedom !” 

‘* An’ the flag! When the flag come back down to the 
citadel you see folks crawlin’ out, crawlin’ out, crawlin’ 
out everywhar, colored folks an’ white folks, too, that 
had been in hidin’ all endurin’ of the wah. Yes, Miss 
Anna, been in the city all that time. 

‘* How did they live? Oh, dey lived ; yes, ma’am, dey 
lived ; deir friends wouldn’t let ’em starve”; and one of 
Rachel’s rare smiles lighted her face. ‘Strange things 
go on in city in the wah, and colored folks know a heap 
of things the white folks doan know nothin’ about. Oh, 
the people went wil’ when they saw the flag ; ’pears like 
they jes’ beside themselves; ’twas hurrah and hurrah 
and hurrah, an’ freedom—freedom! One woman went 
clean out of her senses when they tole her she was free ; 
seems like she couldn’t stan’ it. 

‘* Then the black soldiers come in. Wenever seen any 
black soldiers befo’. I didn’t go out in the street ; ’pears 
like I jes’ couldn’t, and my brother come in, an’ he says : 
‘ Oh, the black soldiers have come !’ an’ I says, ‘ Did you 
saw them come?” an’ he says, ‘ Yes, I saw them come’; 
an’ then I looked out and dere the street full of ’em ; so 
then I knew. 

‘* But General Small—why, Miss Anna, didn’t you ever 
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hear tell of the pilot boat? Oh, that was something. 
Why, Small, he was a colored man yere in Charleston, 
an’ he smart man an’ good pilot, an’ he know every win’- 
in’ an’ every channel all roun’ de harbor. Well, dey had 
a nice steamer, good big boat, an’ it was all fixed finean’ 
it all full of provisions ; an’ every week dey go down to 
the battery and all about, to the Confederate lines, tak- 
ing provisions from de city, an’ Small was de pilot, an’ 
dey had all signals an’ words an’ everything so the boat 
could go by the batteries. Never let any boat go by, 
you know, without firing ; but this thesupply boat, and 
dey all know that boat, an’ they all know Small, the 
pilot, too. 

**Now, Miss Anna, J doan know huccome, but this 
night all de officers up in de city, an’ Small lef’ all alone 
with the boat. So he fill that boat, he jes’ crowd it with 
his frien’s ; got all his frien’s that wanted to go, an’ all 
provisioned, an’ then he sail off down the harbor. 

‘*How he get his frien’s there so quick? Law, Miss 
Anna, J doan know huccome all this, but I reckon Small 
not supprised an’ his frien’s dey not swpprised, an’ I doan 
reckon "twas any accident lef’ de boat all alone an’ de 
crew all ready ; Small, he could plan out mo’ things than 
sailin’ boats, an’ plan ’em good, too. - 

‘* Well, when everything all ready he sail off, an’ he 
h’ist the right signal an’ he give the right call, an’ dey all 
know the supply boat, an’ he sail right past all the bat- 
tries, an’ every one thinkin’ the boat goin’ on by an’ 
comin’ to them next; an’ all the time the boat jes’ 
crammed with the colored men runnin’ off to de Yan- 
kees. 

** Bymeby de officers come back, an’ dey look roun’ an’ 
de boat done gone, the boat gone, the boat GONE ! an’ dey 
cuss en’ dey swar’ en’ dey jes’ var roun’, an’ dey get out 
de spyglasses, en’ dey look down the h rbor, away off, 
an’ dar dey boat, de pilot boat, deir own boat, an’ the 
United States flag a-flyin’ on her, an’ she in de fleet! 

‘** Yes, Miss Auna, right in the Union fleet, an’ jes filled 
with people from the city, and all their good provisions 
taken right out ! 

‘*Small? Oh yes, ma’am, he came out all right. Dey 
calls him General Small now, an’ he comes up yere, an’ 
he go all roun’ the city, an’ he hol’ his head right up. 
Oh, he go roun’ yere fine, Miss Anna. But dey sholy 
hung him. Oh, they shot him all into little pieces if they 
get their hans’ on him then !” 

The fire burned low on the hearth, sending weird 
shadows over Rachel’s face as she stood gazing silently 
into the glowing embers. 

Suddenly her face grew stern. ‘‘Oh, the children 
ought to be taught these things,” she said. ‘‘I want my 
children to know, to know what they have in freedom, 
and how it come, and to realize.” 

Again she seemed the Hebrew prophetess, and so in 
memory I see her always teaching to children and to 
children’s children her fervent song of deliverance. 

BOXFORD, Mass. 





WHAT IS MEANT BY SOCIOLOGY? 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


PERHAPS the word Sociology is most frequently used 
in a popular way to denote any sort of activity, whether 
intellectual or practical, in almost any kind of work 
that concerns the social relations of mankind. This is 
often called sociological work, and the ove who is univer- 
sally busy in it is held to bea sociologist. No matter 
what the work of this sort happens to be, it is said to be 
sociological, the questions that arise in doing it and the 
books that may be written about it are called sociolog- 
ical. The effort to remove the evils of the tenement 
house, administration of felief to the poor, prison re- 
form, or any of the hundred other useful things which 
the city missionary, the parish visitor or the social re- 
former are doing are often called sociological work. 
The practical difficulties met in doing it are spoken of as 
sociological problems,and the books that treat of them are 
regarded as sociological works. 

The first step in real scientific knowledge demands 
that we perceive that none of this is true sociology. The 
man who sows and plants, who digs weeds in his gar- 
den, or cuts grass and makes hay or harvests his grain 
and fruit, is not made into a botanist by this kind of in- 
dustry. The contractor and his workmen are not geolo- 
gists, nor are their problems necessarily geological be- 
cause their construction of railroads has given them 
much experience and even great practical knowledge of 
ledges of slate, sandstone and granite and of deposits of 
clay and gravel. We smile at the simplicity of the sug- 
gestion. All these persons may be utterly ignorant of 
the sciences that underlie their practical problems. So 
the worker in social reform is generally no sociologist at 
all, tho he may have a good deal of the scientific method 
in what he does, just as a good business man has. So- 
cial problems may be only practical, and, therefore, not 
sociological at all. Itis only when they are taken up 
by the methods of this science and treated by its own 
instruments and under its own principles that these 
problems and the books that treat them become socio- 
logical. 

Were not even ministers and writers in newspapers, 
and occasionally professors and authors in reviews and 
books, making this mistake, so obvious an error could 
have been dismissed in a single sentence. But its preva- 
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lence in fairly intelligent circles misleads the people. 
Only the other day a graduate of a theological seminary 
in which sociology is taught wrote for direction in socio- 
logical reading, and named nearly a dozen popular books 
on various social problems with which he had begun the 
study, as he thought. Not one of these is really a socio- 
logical treatise or discussion. They are practical or spec- 
ulative discussions of their subjects from various points 
of view, sometimes scientific or semi-scientific, but not 
sociological to any noteworthy extent. Yet many people 
are deluding themselves in this way. Ido not hesitate 
to say that an hour daily for a month spent in trying to 
answer the question, What is sociology ? would do more 
to help one into sociology as a science than a year of 
reading of the ordinary books on social problems. 

It would perhaps be wellif we had here, as in the 
sphere of religion, two words etymologically distinct 
from each other—one to stand for the thing; that is, the 
social life, and the other to designate thescientific expla- 
nation and formulation of this same social life. We thus 
speak of religious work and of theology, meaning some- 
thing distinct from the other in each case. No intelli- 
gent person mistakes an evangelist or a mission worker 
for the theologian, tho e.ch may need and have theolog- 
ical training. Wedo have distinct words—social, and, 
by an awkward union of Latin and Greek roots, socio- 
logical. These ought to be enough, and to be kept dis- 
tinct in use. One should never say sociological when he 
only means, or should mean, social. The usage of press 
and pulpit should be rigorous in this respect for the sake 
of popular education in sociology. 

But there are various meanings of the word sociology 
among scientific men, who are careful to show the popu- 
lar abuse of the term. These are due to various opinions 
concerning the nature of this science. Certain new sub- 
jects of scientific study—crime, pauperism, charity 
work, the ethics of economics, politics, and social rela- 
tions generally—have come to receive scientific attention. 
It is now common to speak of these as sociological, and 
they are sometimes so classed in the published courses 
of colleges and even universities, tho many carefully 
avoid doing this. Then others recognize the fact that 
political economy, political science, jurisprudence, etc., 
are as truly sociological as any of these more recent 
sciences. So sociology is taken as only another word 
for social science, and held to be the social sciences taken 
collectively. 

Then an easy step further is taken to the position that 
sociology is the generic social science, and that political 
economy and the rest are parts of sociology, while some 
would say that the study of political economy is in itself 
a real study of sociology in one of its departments. Thus 
Professor Ely, and partly for the reason that the latter 
science is well advanced, says that ‘‘at the present time 
political economy is the best introduction to the various 
social sciences embraced under the general name sociol- 
ogy.” Some other remarks of Professor Ely, however, 
tend to place him ina still higher school, to be mentioned 
later. 

Just here, and omitting the theory that sociology is 
only social statistics, we must stop to say that a few, 
tho eminent scholars, can find only a social philosophy 
in this great field which others try to cover with sociol- 
ogy asascience. The study of it, they assert, can never 
be scientific, but only philosophic. This may be of three 
kinds, viz., either more reflective or speculative think- 
ing upon social matters, or ‘‘ a systematic effort to deduce 
the laws of social life from certain primary principles, 
which are ascertained by philosophical analysis”; or, 
again, a mere empirical science. Perhaps I may add 
to this statement of Mr. Mackenzie from his *‘ Social Phi- 
losopby,” that sociology may take the form of a mere 
philosophical interpretation of the results of the many 
social sciences. He says that we must have fora long 
time, but not necessarily always, merely asocial philoso- 
phy, while others say it must always be so. Then the 
late eminent French scholar, Fustel de Coulanges, and 
others, have said that what people call sociology is only 
history. The professor of history and the purely his- 
torical student of social institutions often incline to this 
opinion, which, with the two or three previously noted, 
is entitled to most respectful consideration. 

Our examination so far, has moved away from the 
idea of sociology as a merely practical activity in so- 
cial matters—the popular notion of it—by the addition of 
a new consideration in each of the successive views of it 
asascience. We have gone from general study to scien- 
tific treatment ; from a social science to the entire field ; 
from the special to the fundamental and comprehensive 
whole, But now we are ready to look at another ele- 
ment in the definition which is very important. It is 
found among those who, like Professor Giddings, and 
others, are doing much to advance the science. They 
are very tenacious, and apparently with great reason, of 
the claim that the most thorough scientific work must 
be done and by the most rigorous scientific methods, if 
sociology is to make rapid and sure progress. The 
lower views are thought to hinder the movement. 
Hence the new element which I now point out. - 

This school does not forget the fact that exact defini- 
tion can come only with a completed science, just as it 
is said that the professors in one of the first law schools 
of the country now refuse'to give a hard and fast defini- 
tion of law inso old ascienceas jurisprudence. Perhaps 
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this class of sociologists would describe sociology as the 
scientific study of associated human life considered as a 
whole, and in regard to its fundamental and essential 
forces, its structures, forms and functions, as-well as its 
origins ai:d tendencies. Social ethics likewise treats of 
associated human life, but its motive, or the clue that 
guides it, is the relation of everything to the moral prin- 
ciple. Economics deals with it on the industrial side ; 
political science takes account chiefly of its organization 
for the ends of public order ; ecclesiastical polity is busy 
with its religious organization, and history is preoccu- 
pied with its order and development in time and its gen- 
eral causes. But while sociology regards all these, its 
central thought is upon association, structure, forces, 
forms, etc., in their deepest and most structural relations 
to society asa whole. For example, these several social 
sciences will each study various institutions like the 
town meeting, the local church, the school, the factory, 
each for its own sake, seizing upon those things that 
most concern its own special field, and letting all the rest 
go entirely or very largely. The professors of history, 
economics and politics will give their own account of the 
feudal! institutions, each in turn looking at a manor or its 
kindred institution as an object of history or of econom- 
ics or political body. Now the sociologist would precede 
all these, and treat this or any other institution in every 
one of its structural features as asocial institution of the 
broadest type, and so serve, but not by any means sup- 
plant entirely, the work of the special social sciences. 
He would take the town meeting, school, local church, 
factory and all similar forms of communal action, find 
the underlying common principles and form of structure, 
their differences and resemblances past and present, al- 
ways keeping to the idea that makes his science distinct- 
ive—that of regarding everything from the most compre- 
hensive point of social wholeness. This keeps him with- 
in the realm of sociology. When he drops below this 
he enters one of the social sciences. 

From this point of view, sociology is not quite the 
generic social science of which the various social sciences 
are branches or parts, tho it has thisaspect. It is rather 
fundamental and conditional. Sociology gives their true 
perspective to the social sciences. In fact, a social prob- 
lem is always more or less distorted until it is seen in 
its sociological perspective as well as from the several 
social sciences that are sure to affect it. Sociology is 
repeating the history of biology in this respect, which 
has been slowly differentiated from botany, physiology 
and zoology, so that itis neither one of them, nor their 
sum, nor their main stem, but is distinct and yet funda- 
mental and conditional of them all. Indeed, some 
have called sociology the biology of social life. It will 
be seen that thesociological study of social problems thus 
becomes a very different thing from their practical study 
or treatment under one or more social sciences, and that 
the teacher of a social science should be a sociologist, 
tho at present he is not always found fo be one. 

Space cannot be taken here to show that sociology is 
closely related to psychology, as well as to ethnology 
and other sciences. But there is one more defini- 
tion, or, rather, common term that needs attention. 
As a popular one, it might have properly come 
earlier, But it can be more easily considered now. 
I refer to the phrase Christian Sociology, which is 
widely used by ministers, social reformers, and often 
among professors, writers and special students, At least 
two of the balf-dozen Congregational theological semi- 
naries have chairs of ‘‘ Christian Sociology,” while in- 
struction is given under this title in many seminaries 
and colleges in various quarters. While I write, an ‘‘in- 
stitute of Christian Sociology” has been organized at 
Chautauqua. 

Now what is meant by this current phrase? Is it a 
good one scientifically or practically considered? What 
does it add to the science as defined by the most respect- 
able authorities as given above? No one has striven 
more earnestly for the last dozen years than myself to 
have sociology studied by those who are to be ministers 
and missionaries, either in college or seminary. I have 
visited many of these institutions in the interest of this 
object, and rejoiced in the rapid progress already made. 
I say this that the reader may know that my queries are 
those of friendly inquiry, and not of hostile criticism. 
The subject is too important, the interest involved too 
great for either hostile criticism or a doubting silence. 

The entire life of associated humanity is profoundly 
affected by the force of the spiritual nature of man. So- 
ciology soon discovers, more clearly than almost any 
other science outside theology, that religion and the 
consciousness of immortality are of vast influence upon 
society. The study of society without regard to its re- 
ligious life is emphatically a case of ‘‘ Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out.” No sociologist would attempt this, 
however poorly he may treat the subject. But the ques- 
tion comes, Why say Christian Sociology? There may 
be two or three reasons for it. 

Perhaps the phrase may ‘mean that sociology, like 
some other sciences, received so much of its early impe- 
tus and direction from those who had little sympathy 
with Christianity that it now seems best to advise the 
Christian public that the work of the theological semina- 
ry in the hew science is not hostile to the faith ; but that 
we have at last got hold of the true, harmless science, 
which was not fairly understood by the scientists. In 
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other words, this phrase has a utility similar to that 
which might formerly have been found in the term Chris- 
tian Science es applied to the field of Darwin or Priestley ; 
or as our fathers might have talked of a Biblical Geolo- 
gy, or, still earlier, of a Biblical Astronomy. It may thus 
be one of those expedients by which a timid Church, that 
first opposes a new science and then cautiously begins to 
recognize it, ventures into the new field. History and 
the vagaries of the present Christian Scientists—so-called 
—should make us cautious in falling into this course. 

But the more thoughtful are probably controlled by 
higher considerations. The Bible may be held to con- 
tain the material, the principles, and by some the ideal 
social forms for a true sociology as much as it does those 
for a sound theology ; and much in the same way some 
hold that the Bible contains a true political science. The 
growing conviction of recent years that the spiritual re- 
organization of human life means also its social trans- 
formation, that Christ came quite as much to recreate 
human society as to establish a new religion, has been 
used to support the demand for a Christian sociology. 
The sociology of Christianity cannot be, it is said, the 
sociology of the followers of Buddha, of Confucius or of 
Mohammed. If by this it is meant that the social life 
and organization of these must differ widely from that 
found in Christian nations, nobody will deny it. Nor 
will anybody probably deny that the results of a scien- 
tific study of these various societies will be very differ- 
ent. And we may go further still, and freely concede 
that in this last way the sociology of Christianity and the 
sociology of Islam are different, just as we say that the 
botany or geology of the tropics differs from that of 
Canada. But nobody thinks that this special and subor- 
dinate use of these last terms implies any fundamental 
and radical differences in the real science itself. The 
methods, principles, classes, etc., of the science must be 
the same everywhere. If they are not, then the term 
science is not applicable to the study. The addition of 
the word Christian seems unscientific, and consequently 
confusing and mischievous. 

Serious difficulties will inevitably follow the attempt 
to put this theory of a Christian Sociology in practice ; 
for it puts into the hands of the sociologist a task that 
does not belong to him. For he must determine, and 
that too as a part of his work as a sociologist, both what 
Christianity determines society, its forces, laws and in- 
stitutions to be, and what sociology says of it. That is 
to say, he must be himself a master of several biblical or 
theological sciences, able to speak on these profoundly 
difficult themes with scientific authority in order to be 
a Christian Sociologist. It will be difficult enough for 
him asa pure sociologist in the other sense of the word to 
get his material from the experts in the biblical sciences, 
just as he does from the economists, anthropologists and 
others, without overwhelming himself with burdens 
which his brother professors are compelled to divide 
among themselves. 

Then it may be found that, after all, the sociology of 
the Bible is only like its astronomy, its geology, its 
psychology and its political forms, the mere social mold 
of the times into which the sacred spiritual deposit was 
cast for the time being. No! the unhappy experiences 
by which the epithet Christian was used and discarded 
in the needless effort to make these sciences Christian, 
should teach us their lesson regarding sociology. Itis a 
great privilege, when we understand it, to know that 
our spiritual treasures in the Bible are found in earthen 
vessels for which we need not claim divinity itself. 

Lastly, Christian Sociology may mean not the science 
so much as the practical application of it in the hands of 
Christians. Probably this is what it will signify in our 
seminaries as soon as the colleges and universities can 
prepare their students in the science itself. I think this 
should be the ultimate goal of the theological seminary. 
Just as a Christian denomination, whose colleges are not 
yet established or are not yet reaching all candidates for 
the ministry, takes up logic, psychology and ethics in 
its own work and later can safely assume that good work 
has been done in them, so I think it will be with sociol- 
ogy in our theological seminaries. The great importance 
of the education of the ministry in sociology fully justi- 
fies the presence for a time of both the science and its ap- 
plications in the seminary. But the advance of the in- 
struction elsewhere will in time relieve the theological 
school of instruction in the pure science. I think the 
practice of the best seminaries already tends strongly in 
this direction. They have rarely called sociologists to 
their new chairs, but generally those who have come 
with the practical way the pastor has of looking at social 
problems and with some knowledge of one or more of the 
social sciences, but with very slight attainments in sociol- 
ogy proper. Not many of them teach sociology. The 
new Institute of Christian Sociology, if we may judge 
from the statement of its objects and what we know of 
those most active in its formation, has chiefly in mind the 
applications of a sociology that is distinctively Christian. 
For it speaks of its sociology as if it were derived from 
**the Christian law,” of the truths and principles of, 
Christianity and of‘‘the kingdom” of Christ ‘‘as the 
complete ideal of human society.” ; 

Many who heartily sympathize with the great and 
noble object of this Institute, and who are its earnest 
fellow-laborers, some, perhaps, already among its mem- 

bers, will regret the present form of the title, and that a 
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more happy statement of the objects of the Institute was 
not made. For one, I think a catholic platform might 
easily have been maie, whether for practical or scientific 
ends. In these days neither true science nor sincere 
Christian service cares to invite sectarian divisions, 

And generally, let me say of any of these views of 
sociology, that we shall best aid both science and practice 
by trying to find out just what we mean by our language, 
and then saying exactly what we do mean—so far as we 
can. And, above all, let us avoid those pretentious uses 
of the word that are equally obnoxious in science and 
morals. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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“UP NORTH—AND ELSEWHERE.” 





BY GILBERT PARKER. 





Home ties are strong and enduring in the States ; but 
itis the love of person and not of place, of home, not 
of homestead. There are few traditions of home and 
homestead ; there are not now, even in the South, many 
estates which bave been handed down from father to 
son, and no especial sentiment attaches to any particular 
spot—save in the souvenirs of youth and the place we 
call God’s Acre. People change their homes and their 
towns so often that their loyalty to any special town 
becomes a partisan feeling, not a real sentiment or affec- 
tion. Nothing could be more natural in a new country, 
where progress is an itinerary, and the wheel of fortune 
is being ever moved on. Family affection is one thing 
and family pride is another ; the one concerns people, the 
other concerns tradition and place. That is why a new 
country may be, as the States are, warm-hearted, patri- 
otic as to nationality, and yet not have that dignity and 
grave eloquence which can only come through the tra- 
dition of ownership, and the legend of ancestry and 
homestead. 

I fancy the ever-increasing habit in the States of living 
in hotels, fiats and boarding houses—boarding, that 
homeless, demoralizing thing—must be most harmful to 
the domestic and civic life. A man who lives in a 
boarding house cannot have a very deep sense of civic 
duty, or a woman of domestic responsibility. It is amaz- 
ing the number.of people who have rooms in the large 
cities and live in restaurants. That is why New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and a few such places—and they 
represent one-tenth of the population—have such hosts 
of ‘restaurants—and good restaurants. It isan excep- 
tional thing not to be able to get a good beefsteak at al- 
most any restaurant in the large cities—and think of 
Delmonico’s and the Poodle Dog! You get things thrown 
at you sometimes, as it were, but you get it, and to 
quarrel with the service is to be too particular and mere 
kicking against the pricks. You might just as well rail 
at the wretched streets of New York, the degradation of 
politics, the bad driving, tbe poor police, Jersey mos- 
quitoes, Kansas City mud, or cry aloud because every 
newspaper that twists the British lion’s tail has not the 
common sense, fairness and readableness of the Evening 
Post. One ought not to forget that there are some things 
in Eogland which ought to strike the American as Judi- 
crous and exasperating. It is no particular merit of 
ours that we have things, as an American said to me, 
‘*rung into shape”; for we have been at it a good many 
centuries. And it must not be thought that comfort is 
but raw in American homes. I believe, apart from hot 
breads and ice waters, that Americans have more lux- 
ury, man for man, than we have, and know how to be 
comfortable as well as ourselves. That they enjoy life 
as well all round is another thing. They are a nervous 
people, and they must be gadding ; they are mentally ac- 
tive, and they must be worrying themselves; and a cer- 
tain class would be less dyspeptic if they took more time 
to eat, ate at home, and swore off from pie, pickles, 
green tea, preserves and cocktails. But then a certain 
class of Englishmen would be better if they drank less 
beer and came later to “the line of saturation.” Also 
Wwe may as well take home to ourselves the fact that the 
average intelligence is higher in America than here, as 
in Australia than here. Solid, substantial, sworn to a 
certain fixed code of commercial virtue the American is 
not; but neither is he stolid nor pigheaded. Also it 
may be said that he is not pigskinned, for, indeed, he is 
very alive to criticism, and absurdly sensitive, which 
the pachydermatous Briton is not. In that the Briton 
has a sense of humor superior to the American. Or is 
it that he would rather be hit in the eye than blush to 
unctuous praise ? 

There is really no such thing as town and country life 
in America. New Yorkers mostly live in town—or 
Brooklyn or Harlem or Jersey City; and you shall see 
no more interesting thing than the ferryboats spilling 
their thousands into New York in the morning and hur- 
rying them out in the evening—all intense, eager, good- 
natured, and growing old so young. And how dapper ! 
American women dress well—well ; their clothes are chic, 
fresh and dainty, even in the wild West ; even in Dakota 
and Montana, in the towns. But as for the rural classes, 
the farmers, they who wear American tweeds ready- 
made, these are subjects for our prayers. These are up- 
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right people spoiled by machinery, cowhide boots, and 
slavery to American industries, I have never seen the 
American who could afford to do otherwise willingly 
wear American tweed. He prefers to pay a modest fifty 
per cent. (or is it 100 per cent ?) and wear English and 
Scotch tweed, just as the American woman wears French 
dresses and employs French tailors and dressmakers. 
American women dress better than American men, who 
as it seems to me, are a little too elegant, a little too 
tightly fitted, too pressed out, and so tremendously spick- 
and-span in the riding club or in the hunting field. But 
riders—yes, they can ride, ‘‘they are divils to ride, 
McGarry,” in the hunting field. A gate or a high rail 
fence they come smiling at, and for good company, 
kindness, humor, and a sense of courtesy, you shall not 
surpass them. But you, in turn, must be enthusiastic. 
No lofty calm for the Amevican ; he wants you offhand, 
and he wants you light-hearted and with open pockets. 
Rich men have their country houses ; but they are only 
for the summer, and then, unless they are small places in 
the Catskills or the Adirondacks or on the Hudson, or 
big ones at Newport or Saratoga, they are built near the 
large cities, so that the owner can go into town daily. 
Life at these houses is most pleasant. Ihave inmind one 
near Philadelphia, where existence runs with the ease 
and comfort and simplicity of'an English country house. 
Spacious grounds, good stables, excellent service, frank 
and unstrained hospitality, Craigerie has no drawback 
save that its wealthy owner goes into town by rail every 
day at eight o'clock, he and his son, and enjoys his place 
only in the evenings and on Sundays. Nothing is more 
characteristic of America than the early rising. Even 
‘-rapid” New Yorkers, who have supped at Delmonico’s 
far ‘‘ ayont the twal,” ere upand abroad early. And if 
they live in the country and have to come to town the 
hour for rising strikes one as almost aboriginal. Break- 
fast is a scramble, to reach the train is a rush, and yet 
thereby the American believes he does his duty to his 


. country and his Maker, to say nothing of his family and 


his fortune. 

As to living in the country in America—well, it has 
not such engaging charms ; for there are, as a rule, bad 
roads, no postal delivery, no particular variety or preiti- 
ness of scenery, no neighbors save the hundred-acre 
farmer, and no rural amusements. Now in Florida one 
can go to a cake-walk ora hot spring, or even up a 
charming river to shoot crocodiles, or loiter in an orange 
orchard, or have an adventure with a tarantula. And 
yet Florida !—how melancholy with all its sun and orange 
blossoms! Flat, sandy, swampy, with its semi-tropical 
foliage, its magnolias, its limes, its flame trees and 
its flowers—none so notable as these flowers—it lulls 
but it dulls too. It has not the charm of South- 
ern California backed by the Sierra Nevadas, washed 
by the league-long roller, touched off with some 
divinity of perfume and color. I saw in Florida no 
hedges of lilies, no walls of tea-roses and dog-roses, nor 
great avenues, stretching away into a pink and violet 
distance. If one could love the South, one could love 
Southern California. But in truth what are they all— 
Egypt, Tangiers, California, Samoa, Australia, Fiji, 
Florida, India—what are they all to any breezy corner of 
the honest North, with its changing seusons and its in- 
spiring air? The South is mostly for unambitious men, 
and, as I said, one can be entertained there, by Negro 
minstrels and a cake-walk, if nothing else. I tried hard 
tosee a cake-walk at Green Springs, in Florida, one even- 
ing, but had to decline upon a dance at the St. Elmo 
Hotel. Butit came to me at Jacksonville. I learned 
there what was meant by ‘taking the cake.” Isawa 
Negro ball—the bigh spirits of it! The Negro loves danc- 
ing; he responds to the music, he dances with every 
muscle ; he invents variations, and withal he is decorous 
and pronounced. This was a hotel-waiters’ ball, with a 
cake-walk thrown in, Vast ties, vast smiles, rich dresses , 
and all the vanities, jealousies and by-play of a ‘‘ white 
folks’” ballroom ; and so ceremonious! Somehow it ail 
had, in spite of its hilarity, a touch of pathos. Maybe it 
was to see afine figure, with a really good well-fitting 
gown, turn on you, and you saw thick lips, black 
face and big melancholy eyes. It was such a masquer- 
ade; they would be more in place with a loose cotton 
gown and a red handkerchief for a collar, pinned with a 
brass brooch. One did not feelit so much with the men. 
And one sees in the South very handsome, vain, imperi- 
ous Negroes. There was one at the Magnolia Springs 
Hotel, that good home for the idler, who was positively 
distinguished in manner as in face and form—and not in 
the least at your beck and call! At the cake-walk 
(where my yachting friend and I were asked to be judges), 
there was one called by his backers ‘‘ Handsome.” 
And as Handsome and his ‘‘coon lady” walked to the 
music, au militaire, the onlookers cried: ‘*‘ Yeth, they 
you are, Handsome! Youth gwine to git there, suh! 
Keep you step, Handsome, you gwine grab dat cake. 


For de Lord, Handsome, you lady got the best heel-and- , 


toe in de walk !” 

The citizen up North knows not much of these things. 
Nothing is more remarkable in America than the little 
knowledge the people have generally of their own country. 
When they travel they go to Europe. That is especially 
true of the Eastern people. They think it easier to go to 
Paris than to San Francisco or San Antonio—San Anto- 
nio, that rare relic of Spanish-Mexican civilization in the 
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Lone Star State, where men “ get their guns out” even 
now for trifies ; where it’s no sin to kill a Greaser. 

Yet with all the ignorance of their own country, with 
life and habits so varying, compare Massachusetts with 
Texas. One strain of patriotism and nationality rans 
through all and—I say it carefully—elevates all. The 


’ American makes a business of his loyalty ; he booms it, 


he hawks it, he makes a function of it; but it is a real 
thing nevertheless. And these Americans are more lov- 
able than those who rave of ruins in England, and whose 
greatest glory is to set you down while they tell you, 
with the aid of photographs and “ Baedeker,” of the 
‘*Sistine Madonna” and the moonlit Pantheon. These 
are they whom I saw hanging about the patio of Presi- 
dent Diaz’s home in Mexico, to waylay him, showing 
less refinement and taste than the portero, who by all 
courteous means—and courtesy is universal in Mexico— 
tried to dismiss them, and without offense avoid an an- 
swer to their questions. 

But as Americans make a business of going to Europe 
they are now making a business of seeing their own 
country. They were told of the shortcomings—by their 
own. prophets; and they said instantly: “ All right; 
America forever! We'll ‘do’ our own country.” And, 
as in everything else, they began to doit at once. You 
can always draw upon the American spirit. I really do 
not think that the Englishman cares very much to 
reply to 

“What have I done for you, 
England, my England ?” 
But this is the kind of thing that all Americans, save the 
very few who are ashamed of their country, spring in- 
stantly to answer. 

This is singular, too, when one remembers what a 
mixed thing the American nationality is. But the Brit- 
isher, the Frenchman, the Pole, the Italian, the German, 
the Dutch, become thoroughly American after a few 
years. I have talked with German family after German 
family, and parents and children have said : *‘ Return to 
Germany? Oh no; this is a better place. We love the 
old language, we love the old home—but only to visit it.” 
And this German element is a factor to be reckoned with 
in American life. How much has the United States 
owed to the Dutch and German? Read over the names 
of famous successful Americans, go into any Northern 
city, and read the names upon the shop signs, walk 
through the streets of a town in the middle Northern 
States, and listen to the voices. You shall find the Ger- 
man everywhere, and wherever he is found you have the 
really thrifty citizen of the States, you have a steadying 
element on the whole national life, you have safe invest- 
ment, the conservation of energy and a sweet and whole- 
some home life. More than that, you have an influence 
and a force which serves without premeditation to 
strengthen sympathy between England and the United 
States. If one doubts this, go to Milwaukee, or Indian- 
apolis, or Minneapolis, or Detroit. Ask also to see the 
rating book of a commercial traveler, and you shall 
know how well the German stands in the business world. 

The least fascinating of the States of the Union are 

Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho; for 
they have perhaps least character. Yet one must never 
forget that Yellowstone Park is in Wyoming. But life 
in these States is hardand roughas yet. They have not 
come to the prosperity which grain and flour have 
brought to Minnesota, wheat and lumber to Wiscon- 
sin, and beef and flour to Kansas and Missouri. 
They are farming and ranching States, and hard and 
rough is the life of the farmer, only lightened by the 
courage and faith which the remotest dweller in the 
States possesses ; and in youth rendered cheerful by un- 
restrained freedom, by the simple joys of a barn-dance, 
a corn-husking, a raising-bee, a school entertainment, a 
‘*churchsocial,” a tea meeting, or ‘‘a protracted effort,” all 
made melodious by a hundred dollar organ, a fiddle, or a 
concertina. It is simple, crude, gauche maybe, yet 
lifted out of mere dullness and sordidness by a people 
who are yet romantic enough to love, who are taught 
eloquence in their schools, and who even in their not 
occasional sentimentality command our admiration. For, 
despite the lynching of Negroes, whisky bottles in South 
Carolina, and sheriff stalking in Texas and Ariz na ; not- 
withstanding too much culture and too litile thinking, 
political rottenness, a too sensational press, overheated 
houses, and the growing ‘‘ rapidity” of certain sets in 
the brown-stone fronts, there is as the basis of American 
life, sweetness, heartiness, family love, religious senti- 
ment, and an ambition to earn the best, to have the best 
and tostand by the best. The Americans are sentimental, 
but they are practical; they are keen to discern, quick to 
adapt, capable of great artistic feeling (and they have 
it both nurtured and in the rough), and their hearts are 
in the right place. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


_ 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, who died, last week, of apoplexy, 
at Quincy, Mass., was the oldest son of Charles Francis 
Adams, the United States Minister to Great Britain dur- 
ing the War. The generation of the Adams family is as 
follows: John Adams, second President of the United 
States, born 1735, died 1826; John Quincy Adams, sixth 
President of the United States, son of the preceding, born 
1767, died 1848; Charles Francis Adams, Minister to Eng- 
land in 1861-’68, son of J. Q. Adams, born 1807, died 1886 ; 
John Q. Adams, eldest son of C. F. Adams, born 1883, died 
August 14th, 1894. 





THE INDEPENDENT! 
Fine Arts. 


THE wermenmnnaey IN MODERN FRENCH 





BY POST WHEELER. 


THE effect of the single picture of M. Jean Béraud’s, ex- 
hibited in this season’s Salon at the Champ de Mars, 
shows conclusively that French art is not yet done with 
his peculiar idea of clothing the person of Jesus Christ in 
modern rags. 

Nor does his school lack supporters. Every day, say this 
new class of sensational artists, Christ is mocked, derided, 
spit upon, and crucified here in Paris. He is stoned by the 
rabble on the hill of Montmartre, sits for alms on the 
Seine bridges, and is crowned with thorns in the dissolute 
drinking dens of La Villette. 

Christ crucified daily in the sins of humanity is preached 
from Christian pulpits, both of Protestant and of Catholic 
France. But, in its figurative sense, it is not sensational 
enough for the new school, which craves morbid effect. Its 
attempt is to modernize the subject and to bring before the 
eye of the people, by means of the most revolting realism, 
the daily persecution of the Christ. 

If this phase of French art were content with such effects 
as those of James Tissot, it would be well. This realistic 
craze for modernization of biblical history came upon this 
famous painter also; but he was not once entrapped beyond 
the line of legitimate picturing. 

Tissot fancied himself a special correspondent for a Ro- 
man illustrated newspaper, during the reign of Tiberius. 
Following the cue of Holman Hunt, he traveled through- 
out Palestine, familiarizing himself with its landscape and 
local color, and took up his residence in Jerusalem, until 
he knew perfectly the architectural effects of the Holy City. 
Upon such a realistic background be sketched a large 
number of pen-and-ink drawings, illustrating consecutive 
scenes in the life of Christ. He called this series of draw 
ings, *‘ Pencil Reportings from the Life of Jesus.” There 
are nearly four hundred of these ; and while the realism of 
their setting relieves them from the blasphemous taint of 
the more modern school, yet their treatment is distinctly 
modern, and the reportorial flavor runs through them all. 
Indeed, one could hardly be more keenly alive to their pe- 
culiar journalistic tang were each accompanied by its cor- 
responding double-headed and double-leaded “special.” 

But this was not daring enough for the cult of sensa- 
tionalists, and they hit upon the artifice of clothing the 
Christian legend in every-day Parisian clothes. 

Every one remembers the effect of the first striking pic- 
ture of this genre—that of M. Béraud—which pictures 
Jesus drinking a petit verre de café in a Parisian bour- 
geois coffee house. The people of Paris crowded before 
this picture, drawn, without doubt, far more by the French 
love of daring and incongruous dramatic effect, than by 
any sudden realization of Christ’s earthly presence in the 
hearts of men. Indeed, while from the point of view of 
technic, it had little toclaim attention besides its mon- 
strosity, Béraud’s picture is, moreover, lacking in human 
sympathy. 

Béraud has continued his incongruities, followed by his 
coterie of amateurs, and it seems as tho these “ experi- 
ments in blasphemy’ would be continued from year to 
year, until the morbid popular taste of France has, in this 
one particular, been sated. 

Modern Paris has certainly applauded a vast deal of this 
sort of art of late. It has had Christ clothed in corduroys 
and hobnailed boots, plodding among French country peas- 
ants. He is pictured sitting on café terraces, and on the 
crowded streets, elbowed by hurrying pedestrians and 
jeered by the fishwives and the absinthe-eyed Socialists 
of Charron. Béraud’s masterpiece of this season is called 
** Le Chemin dela Croix.” It shows Jesus on his way to 
Calvary through a modern tohu-buhu of gesticulating, 
blaspheming Frenchmen. 

The objection to this phase of art is not in its realism. 
The young Christ at the carpenter’s bench, in ‘‘ Ben Hur,” 
is not startling, nor incoherent, but a picturing of Christ, 
surrounded by Parisians in tall silk hats and topcoats is 
incongruous 4nd revolting. It belongs with that inde- 
scribable effrontery which is a quality of the French mind 
as of no other in the world. 

What the license of this idea may become in the hands of 
some of the minor atheistical painters of Paris has not 
all been left to the imagination. In the notorious café 
called ‘Ane Rouge,” or ‘*Red Donkey,” in the Quartier 
Montmartre—a café frequented by a Bohemian mixture of 
French journalists, actors and artistic gypsies—amid the 
grotesque diablerie of the walls, hangs a terrible picture. 
A Christ, whose face is a shocking Jewish caricature, with 
huge bent nose, thick lips, and bald head, hangs on a cross 
between two thieves whose heads sprout imp’s horns. On 
the ground in a corner crouches a devil-like satyr, a-grin, 
and on the other side, a naked wanton, with yellow hair, 
proffers the crucified figure a foaming mug of beer. The 
picture is horrible, shocking, fiendish ! 

And to blasphemy of this sort, the new French art, 
which takes from the person of Christ all of the dignity of 
its legendary environment, and hangs upon its brow the 
faded Tam O’Shanter of the Paris ouvrier, holds an open 
door. It is as much a prostitution of art as are such pic- 
tures as the one described on Montmartre, even tho the 
Salons have licensed it. 

It is hardly possible that for this curious artistic prod- 
uct, there can beany future, It is, after all, only the old 
French pessimism that has clothed itself in a new and 
striking dress. It springs, like so much in modern French 
literature, from a despair of the Christ ideal in every-day 
life. It was the same spirit, stung by the anguish of life, 
that cried from the lips of the dying Voltaire: ‘‘ Philoso- 
phers and moralists, burn your books! . . . What con- 
cern to me are humility, benevolence, modesty, temper- 
ance, gentleness, wisdom, piety, so long as I die in tor- 
ments unspeakable !”’ 
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“ The anti-Christ of the Human Heart” may be said to be 
the theme of these pictures; far more strikingly is the 
theme portrayed in the ferocity with which the crowd of 
the Paris pavement struggle. for a view of them—and in 
the delight of the noisy protesters of the street rabble, who 
glorify the artist because he has daubed with the scum of 
the Parisian boulevards the figure for whose simple maj- 
esty they have no veneration. 

It is a question only of time when this bizarre and eccen- 
tric show of decadent expression, powerless to preserve the 
purity of its own idea, will be finally labeled as artistic 
degradation, 

*“ Tapestry, used up and outworn, 
Banal, like the scenery of an opera.” 
PaBis, FRANCE. 


2 
* 


----Mr. Geo. A. Hearn has given to the Metropolitan 
Museum a large oil painting by the late George Inness. 
The picture is about 9x7 feet, and is entitled ‘‘ Peace and 
Plenty.” It is one of Mr. Inness’s best and most important 


works. Mr. Hearn has previously been a generous giver to 
the Museum’s art collection. 











School and College. 


THE RECENT EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 
IN JAPAN. 





BY M. L. GORDON, D.D. 





To understand fully the recent educational revolution in 
Japan, one needs to take a glance backward over the his- 
tory of the past quarter of acentury. In no respect have 
Japanese energy, activity, readiness to make sudden and 
radical changes in the direction of progress, or what they 
believe to be progress, been more clearly displayed than in 
educational matters. 

When the Emperor was restored to power in 1868, a pro- 
visional Board of Education was founded in Kioto, and the 
schools which had been maintained by the old Government 
in Tokio and other leading cities, were reopened. These 
schools were not for the general education of the many, 
but for the higher education of the few. A curious illus- 
tration of the nature and purpose of this education is 
found in the fact that during the first year of the new era 
the court nobles, feudal lords, and public officials were 
commanded to attend at stated times lectures on the Jap- 
anese and Chinese classics. 

In the second year of Meiji (1869) the Board of Education 
was reorganized, and, for the first time in Japanese his- 
tory, regulations were made which looked to the element- 
ary education of the people at large. ‘These regulations, 
however, proved to be premature, and were never carried 
into effect. This is not strange when we remember that 
there had hardly been time for the weapons used in the 
sanguinary war of the Restoration to cool, that feudal 
usages still prevailed, and that untrained hands were 
grappling with the multifarious problems of a new civili- 
zation. 

In 1871 the Board of Education was abolished, and a 
department of education established. This year witness- 
ed the sending of the first educational commissioner to 
America and Europe, the establishment in Tokio ofa 
school for girls,a normal school and a library. In the 
following year (1872) a code of education was promul- 
gated, with regulations for elementary, middle and higher 
schools, normal schools, school districts, school officials, 
etc. Now ageneral educational system was really inau- 
gurated. It was at this time that the first Imperial Fdu- 
cational Rescript was issued. In this it was declared: 

“ Altho learning is essential to success in life for all classes of 
men, yet for farmers, artisans and merchants, and for women, 
it was regarded as beyond their sphere; and even among the 
upper classes aimless discussions and vain styles of composition 
only were cultivated. Much poverty and failure in life is owing 
but to these mistaken views. It is intended that henceforth 
education shali be so diffused that there may not be a village 
with an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant mem- 
ber.” 

The Commissioner of Education sent to America and 
Europe in 1871, as already noted, was Tanaka Fujimaro, 
and it was tobe his guide and interpreter that the la- 
mented Neesima was called to Washington by Viscount 
Mori, the Japanese Ambassador. In 1874, Mr. Tanaka was 
made Minister of Education. Under his administration 
seven additional normal schools and apn equal number of 
foreign language schools were established, and the Impe- 
rial University, with its four departments of Law, Medi- 
cine, Science and Literature, was organized. Mr. Tanaka 
thus left quite a permanent impression upon the educa- 

tional system. 

From the time of Mr. Tanaka’s retirement in 1879, the 
system of education was changed almost every year until 
1885, when it received the molding touch of a master hand, 
that of Viscount Mori Arinori, for so long a time Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington and London. It will be re- 
membered that Viscount Mori at one time expressed the 
thought that English might become the language of Japan. 
While he did not attempt to carry this thought into lit- 
eral execution, the prominence given to the English lan- 
guage was one of the marked characteristics of the reforms 
he introduced. The elementary and middle schools were 
divided into two grades. English was taught in both, but 
in the higher grades there was a progressive course of Eng- 
lish which was made compulsory. The five higher middle 
schools Mr. Mori planned to make equal to the best 
American colleges, and English was to be taught in gram- 
mar schools and allof superior grade. Great attention was 
given to physical exercise; and partly with that in view 
and partly to cultivate a patriotic spirit, the students were 
required to dress in uniform and to have military drill 
daily. Thereis no question but that great progress was 
made under this régime, the greatest in fact in the history 
of Japan. 
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After Mr. Mori’slamented death by the hand of an as- 
sassin on the day of the promulgation of the Constitution, 
four years ago, no great change was made in the education- 
al system, tho it has been evident fortwo or three years 
that the zeal for a Enowledge of English and other foreign 
languages was cooling. This could hardly have been 
otherwise, in view of the substantial progress Japan has 
made, and especially in view of the highly attuned nation- 
alistic feeling; but probably no one outside of official 
circles was prepared for the changes which have been in- 
stituted by the present Minister, Mr. Inouye Kii, and which 
have just been sanctioned by Imperial decree. 

According to this decree the five higher middle schools, 
which in pursuance of Viscount Mori’s plans had been 
established at the cost of so much labor and money, have 
all been abolished. They are to be known ‘simply as 
‘* Higher Schools,” and instead of the general collegiate 
education heretofore afforded are to be places for special 
technical instruction. This change takes place immediate- 
ly in the case of the Third Higher Middle School, which 
has been located in Kioto, Its five hundred pupils and its 
teachers have been nearly al! dismissed, and it will reopen 
in September with less than one hundred pupils, who will 
receive technical instruction in law and in engineering only. 
The English language wiil not be taught, and students 
with no knowledge of English will be admitted to the 
school. Similar changes in the other higher middle schools 
will be made in due time; but in them, while no new 
students will be admitted to the old courses, those already 
in tie school will be allowed to complete their studies. 
These schools will be known as the ‘‘ University Prepara- 
tory Schools,” their principal work, however, will be their 
technical instruction. 

Will these changes be permanent? That is a difficult 
question to answer. Among the people who were heavily 
taxed to build the schools, there is a good deal of grum- 
bling that such great changes should be made independent- 
ly of their wishes. Educationists speak of their sudden 
and radical nature with a dubious shake of the head. A 
Japanese scholar who avowed approval, recently spoke of 
them as being meshi-ku shugi, rice-eating in principle. 
Japan’s mind is fixed on wealth through industrial and 
economic success, and this may be the key to the educa- 
tional situation. 

Kioto, JaPan. 








Sanitary. 
STERILIZED MILK. 


As the season when infants die in our cities by the thou- 
sand, and in the country by the hundred, through the 
drinking of innocent looking but surely infected milk 
is with us, we make no apology for condensing the 
vitally instructive parts of an Address, by William T. 
Sedgwick, Professor of Biology in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, delivered before the Society of Arts 
of that institution. His audience was, of course, a highly 
intelligent but a limited one; as the address contained the 
fruits of two years of bacteriological examination of Milk, 
in all the various conditions in which it reaches the con- 
sumer both in country and city, itis a pity that millions 
of American mothers could not have been brought within 
the sound of his voice. The next best thing. of course, is 
to get what he said into type, where it may meet the eye 
and instruct the minds of at least a few of them: a 
squeamish one may recoil and say, ‘‘I don’t want to hear 
another word about those horrid bacteria.’’ Let her con- 
quer her repugnance and read on, for before she reaches 
the end of the article, she will be taught how to vanquish 
the bacterial Herod, who annually slays his tens of thou- 
sands of children through “ infantile summer complaint,”’ 
and “‘second summer diarrhea,” by her own affectionate 
and intelligent care. 

In Naples a cleanly washed cow is driven to the door, the 
consumer stands by, if he chooses, and sees the milk drawn 
by a tidy milker—so that he knows it to be fresh and un- 
watered as he takes it from the vendor. Primitive man 
lived with his animals and moved about with them in the 
search forfood. ‘‘To him the only problem of milk-supply 
was that of quantity; itsquality was as yet unaffected by 
the barnyard, by the stable, by adulteration, by staleness 
or by the centrifugal machine.” Milk is used to-day 
much as our primitive ancestors used it—in the raw or un- 
cooked condition ; but the milk consumed in a modern city 
is a very different article from the milk consumed by 
primitive man. Nowit is seldom fresh, it is often adul- 
terated, it is usually dirty. The stable and travel have 
had their effect; for primitive man, milk was not trans- 
ported hundreds of miles by railway and deposited at the 
door of his tent,at an hour of the morning when country 
meads are fresh with dew, but really long after it had 
parted from the cow. 

A glance at the source of milk supplied to the modern 
city, and its history from the time of its origination in the 
udder of the cow, until the city infant drinks it, is most 
instructive. Professor Sedgwick’s succinct account fol- 
lows : 

“ Milk is an animal secretion prepared in much the same way 
as are the tears, the bile, the gastric juice, the sweat, etc., etc. 
It is secreted in the mammary gland, or udder, by certain epi- 
thelial cells which manufacture it from the blood. During the 
process of secretion these cells break open and contribute of 
their own substance to the mixture of water, salts, sugar and 
fat, which constitute milk. At every milking a portion of the 
udder substance—the actual animal stuff—is given off; and 
thus it comes to pass that milk is strictly an animal food, like an 
infusion of muscle. It is unnecessary to say more to make it 
plain that it is highly unstable, highly decomposable, highly 
putrescible.” 

We all know how soon meat exposed to the common air 
“spoils,” 4. e., petrifies through the action of the microbes 
of the atmosphere. Professor Manfredi, experimenting 
with Naples air, found, that ina cubic gramme of dust, 
that would be represented by a cube a little less than half 
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an inch in dimensions, there were 700,000,000; and, altho 
the air of the country where the majority of cows are kept 
may not have as many, we are safe in saying that ordi- 
nary stable air must contain many thousands. It is an 
operation of the greatest scientific nicety to procure speci- 
mens of milk direct from the cow, but free from bacteria, 
where it is wanted for the most accurately conducted ex- 


. periments. In these a veterinarian’s silver “ milking tube,” 


after being carefully sterilized, is introduced into the cow’s 
udder, and the milk flows in a steady stream into a care- 
fully sterilized bottle, and is instantly plugged with steril- 
ized cotton wool. Hundreds of experiments have demon- 
strated that such milk is utterly free from bacteria, for, as 
Professor Sedgwick says, ‘‘ Normal cows secrete milk, they 
do not secrete bacteria.’’ He describes the ordinary process 
of milking thus: 

“* As every one knows, this act requires the operator to be seated 
before the udder for some minutes, probably never fewer than 
five. A pail is held between the knees of the milker, the teats 
are seized by the hands, and by a peculiar peristaltic action the 
milk is squeezed out from the teat, which is instantly filled 
again from the secreting gland. The operation requires much 
shaking of the udder and very vigorous movements of the milk- 
er’s arms. Only those who know can realize the unclean con- 
dition of many milkers, many stables, and most cows. I need 
only to remark that a wide-mouthed pail held under the shaken 
udder necessarily receives whatever is dislodged above it. The 
sediment in milk pails and pans has been examined microscopic- 
ally, and found to contain hairs, dandruff, flakes of dried excre- 
ment, with less objectionable matters, such as hay, in large 
abundance.” 

Some persons, whose knowledge of stables is limited to 
the exquisitely cared-for ones belonging to wealthy ‘‘ fancy’’ 
farmers, may think the above sketch overdrawn ; but hun- 
dreds of people know that the picture is but too, too true. 
There is a wonderfully neat, scientificaliy conducted dairy 
in Berkshire, where it has been rumored that the milkers 
are required to take a bath and “ part their hair in the 
middle” before they are allowed to sit down beside the re- 
cently washed cow; whether thatis true or not, itis certain 
that no pound of butter from that daisy was ever sold for 
less than one dollar; and it is just such neatness as this 
that is found in Madame Neilson’s Danish model dairy, 
where she puts up butterin china jars for European roy- 
alty. 

To come back to our description : 

“The milk thus drawn, and more or less charged with what 

may be euphemistically called ‘dirt,’ is next strained through a 
coarse filter of some sort, by which the larger particles are re- 
moved. It is then cooled to check the processes of decomposi- 
tion, and at last shipped by wagon or railway.” 
Tyndall infected a perfectly sterile tube of beef extract by 
touching it with a fiber of spun glass, the tip of which had 
been dipped in a tube infested with bacteria, and in a cou- 
ple of hours the fluid that had been perfectly germ-free 
and transparent, was swarming with bacterial life, and so 
clouded as no longer to transmit any considerable amount 
of light. If the milk could be instantly transmitted to the 
consumer much would be gained; for wncleanness fur- 
nishes the seeds of decomposition, and staleness the time 
for their development. In Boston the milk is usually from 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours old before it is delivered, 
and all our large cities would supply the same experience. 
The consumer, if able, gets it into the neighborhood of ice 
as soon as possible, to check the “souring,” which is but 
another name for the multiplication of bacteria, which 
increase in almost incredible numbers. In the case of the 
poor, recourse is had to the ‘‘ grocery,” where milk is doled 
out, sometimes by the ‘‘one cent’s worth,” from a large 
can kept on ice. 

“The so-called ‘pure’ milk obtained in Boston frequently con- 
tains in one teaspoonful millions of living bacteria, microscopic 
vegetables that are thriving in asoil exactly suited to their high- 
est development. The ‘souring’ of milk is wholly due to them.” 


In six specimens of Boston milk, taken in different 
parts of the city, the bacteria—in a cubic centimeter which, 
for lack of any other familiar measure, Professor Sedgwick 
calls a ‘ thimbleful’’—it would be a very small one—there 
were found as follows, the samples being from common 
milk wagons: 


Charlestown............ 8samples averaged 4,222,500 
Jamaica Plain.......... i0 at a 3,259,600 
RR es 17 ™ 6 1,874,300 
South Boston........... 9 << oT 2,778,000 
North End.............. 6 * re 708,100 
ee eer tr Ts 7 * 1,189,800 


It would require a book to describe how all this is cer- 
tainly ascertained, and how the microscope shows you or- 
ganisms that are 1-3,000 of an inch long, but are as different 
from each other as a wooden toothpick and a steel worsted 
needle. Suffice it, science has demonstrated their existence, 
and the next question is, “* What is the effect of this upon 
a community?” The greater portion of this milk is eaten 
in a cooked state, and heat destroys the bacteria, and 
when bacteria are taken into the stomach of healthy, vig- 
orous persons the juices of the stomach and the serum of 
the blood are germicides ; but when given to invalids or to 
infants—“‘ that is another story.” If any other argument 
than the observed effect of this polluted food on infants 
were needed it could be found by reasoning backward from 
the treatment that is found most efficacious when babies 
are attacked by the fatal “summer sickness”’ that sweeps 
off legions of them in every large city. Now, the wise 
physician at once shuts off milk as food, wholly, as it is 
the soil in which these organisms that set up the deadly 
fermentation in the child’s stomach flourish. Then by the 
“irrigation”? method the alimentary canal is washed en- 
tirely free of germs, and often in a very short time a seem- 
ingly magic change is wrought in the sufferer’s condition. 

The first outlook on this dismal résumé is very discour- 
aging; but the same scientific industry and acumen that 
has fathomed the evil has also found a remedy. Every- 
body who had a New England grandmother will recall that 
she thought ‘ boiled milk ” almost a specific in any sort of 
enteric trouble ; but many persons have a strong aversion 
to boiled milk, and babies often refuse it; but it has been 
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found that a degree of heat properly applied for less than 
that of the boiling point will destroy germs. Think of 
them as microscopic vegetables, and you will see that you 
would not need to boil a cucumber vine to kill it. In the 
hope that all mothers whose children are still using milk 
as their principal food, will provide themselves with the 
simple appliances necessary, and at once energetically put 
them in practice, we append the following : 


“ The bureau of animal industry at Washington bas formulated 
arule for sterilizing milk.’ The Government directs that the 
milk to be sterilized should be placed in a perfectly clean bottle, 
which is to be put inside any convenient metal vessel, into which 
cold water should be poured until it reaches the level of the milk 
in the bottle. The mouth of the bottle should be closed, not with 
a cork, but with a plug of clean white cotton. It will be found 
more convenient in practice to raise the bottle containing the 
milk about halfan inch from the bottom of the outer vessel by a 
wire stand, perforated plate or any other convenient means, as 
this facilitates the circulation of the hot water round the milk 
bottle. The saucepan or outer vessel should then be placed on 
a stove and slowly heated until the temperature of the water 
in it reaches 155° Fahrenheit. The vessels should then be 
taken from the fire and covered over closely, a piece of woolen 
cloth, blanket or thin drugget answering very well. It should re- 
main covered for half an hour, at the expiration of which time 
the bottle of milk should be taken out and put in a cool place. 
The milk may be used at any time within twenty-four hours. 
The cotton, however, should not be removed, as it prevents the 
entrance of dust or germs of any kind. 

“ The explanation of the process is very simple. A temperature 
of 150° maintained for half an hour is sufficient to destroy any 
germs likely to be present in milk,and by raising the tempera- 
ture of the outer water 5° in excess, and then allowing the milk 
to stand in the heated water for half an hour, the proper temper- 
ature is insured for the required period of time. If the temper- 
ature of the water is allowed to rise above 155° the taste and 
quality of the milk are affected, tho not to the same extent as if 
it were boiled. Of course anordinary thermometer may be used, 
and the temperature tested from time to time by lifting the lid 
of the outer vessel; but if sterilized milk is required to be used 
regularly it would be found much more convenient to have a 
hole punched in the cover of the outer vessel, in which a cork 
could be placed, through which a chemical thermometer may be 
passed, the bulb being in the water and the scale of degrees being 
visible above the cork, so that the required temperature may be 
readily ascertained by mere inspection. Where a quantity of 
sterilized milk is required several bottles may be placed in the 
same outer vessel, all being filled to the same hight with the milk 
to be sterilized.” 








Science. 


Mr. F. V. CovILLE, Botanist to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in his admirable ‘‘ Flora of the 
Death Valley Expedition,” dwells on a point incidentally 
treated on by other authors, that apparently herbaceous 
plants in our ‘‘ American deserts” have really underground 
trunks, often going to great depths into the earth. In this 
way plauts can live through long droughts with very little 
loss of moisture. Mr. Coville also remarks on the compar 
atively small foliage surface of the plants of these regions, 
large-leaved plants being very rare. Out of forty-one 
species of woody plants, the leaves of which were measured, 
only four had leaves of over the fifth of asquare inch. 
Plants which in other parts of the world have berried or 
pulpy fruits, have allied representatives here bearing dry 
fruits. How these desert plants become co-related to the 
circumstances is a great question. Some contend that 
they gradually changed through the iufluence of many 
years of environment, while others contend that the geo- 
logical and geographical conditions, known under the gen- 
eral term environment, were not of gradual but of some- 
what sudden introductions, and that plants unsuited to 
these sudden changes would all have died before the change 
in their constitutions could have been effected. The great 
question of the origin of this peculiar desert flora will pos- 
sibly be settled when more facts are brought to bear on the 
generalizations. 





...-A remarkable deduction in vegetable biology has re- . 


cently been presented that hybrids are more easily ob- 
tained from plants which show the least natural fertility. 
Those which seed easily and freely, and with self fertiliza- 
tion, show little disposition to modification under cross- 
ing, the progeny, tho the parent had pollen from a very 
different species, following closely in the line of the 
mother plant. Orchids show little disposition to natural 
fertility, insect aid or some external agency being neces- 
sary to insure fertilization, and hence, as a result of in- 
trusting to another the work which should be done by 
one’s self, the seeding of orchids naturally is, in most in- 
stances, rare. Yet manipulation by hand under cultiva- 
tion results in an abundance of seed. It is found that they 
take to crossing easily, and some most astounding re- 
sults have followed. Hundreds of hybrids have been 
produced, which receive distinct names as if they were 
species, and many have been regarded as distinct genera, 
and have received generic names. Some remarkably dis- 
tinct genera hybridize easily, genera which would be re- 
garded almost as distinct as an apple and a rose. 


....-The camel in a wild state is supposed to be still in 
existence in Central Asia, but is extremely rare. It was 
thought to be extinct, but some fifteen years ago the Rus- 
sian explorer, Privalsky, discovered them; and last year 
Mr. Littledale, in the course of a journey across Asia from 
Batum to Peking, shot four in the desert of Gobi, a little 
eastward of Lob Nor. It is still questioned whether these 
were in an undoubtedly wild state, as they may have de- 
scended from domesticated animals. 


.... When the horse sleeps it is said that one ear is directed 
forward, why, is notknown. A writer in the English Me- 
chanic thinks this is to guard against danger, being a sur- 
vival of their originally wild habits. He says: 


“Watch a horse asleep through the window of his stable, and 
make a faint noise to the front. That ear will be all attention, 
and probably the other will fiy round sharply to assist. Now Jet 
him go to sleep again, and make the same noise to the left, the 
forward ear still will keep his guard with possibly a lightning 
flick round, only to resume-its former position.” 
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Music. 
BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


As an offset to the orchestral or vocal banalities of the 
town’s ‘‘roof-gardens” every evening, Mr. Seid!’s orchestra 
is to be heard day by day and night by night at Brighton 
Beach, as aforetime. The programs are widely varied, and 
the performance excellent, of course. The Friday night 
audiences, attending what is understood to be the most 
serious and symphonic program of the week, are especially 
large. But in spite of the essentials to coolness and the 
seaside informality that the open music pavilion offers, one 
wishes that it were a more attractive and less barn-like 
building. He wishes that one did not have to ‘consider 
the sea’s restless chime” with every bar and beat, that 
a locomotive screech was still not so ordinary an interrup- 
tion to an orchestral pianissimo—and that, generally, the 
outward aspects of things were not so incongruous with 
any sort of orchestral concert effect under such leader- 
ship. The music-pavilion was ill placed and ungracefully 
executed ; and its acoustics are far from fine. To hear such 
things as Berlioz’s “Danse des Sylphes’’ or the beginning of 
Nicolai’s ‘Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture swallowed 
up in the swish and thunder of an inrolling breaker is not 





‘any more acceptable an incident because the Brighton 


visitor has learned to expect it, and it belongs to the place. 

In the course of the summer’s laissez-aller as to local 
musical concerns comes Mr. Walter Damrosch’s announce- 
meat concerning what bids fair to be the earnest revival of 
Wagnerian opera and music drama in this city under his 
care next winter. Mr. Damrosch has succeeded beyond his 
expectation in negotiation with the artists that he desired 
to secure for his season; and the few weeks that he 
could spend in Germany singer-catching were productive 
of highly satisfactory artists, who are signed, sealed and 
contracted to him. The season will begin on February 25th, 
1895. Four performances a week,during four weeks, are ar- 
ranged for. The sopranos will be Mrs. Rosa Sucher, of Ber- 
lin, that exceptional artistin the greatest Wagnerian réles ; 
Miss Marie Brema, a younger dramatic singer of some 
distinction in German operatic centers, and alsoa Bayreuth 
singer; tenors, Mr. Max Alvary, of Hamburg, whose 
name needs no qualification in New York, and Nicholas 
Rothmuehl, the eminent lyric and dramatic first tenor of 
Berlin, and Mr. Lang, of Munich; baritones, Mr. Schwarz, 
of Berlin and Mr. Oberhauser, of Munich ; basses, Mr. Emil 
Fischer and Mr. Conrad Behrens, of this city. This isan 
uncommonly strong group of leading singers. The 
presence of Mrs. Sucher was hardly hoped for with much 
confidence, and was a matter of delicate diplomacy in 
which even the Emperor was an. essential co.d- 
jutor. The repertory that Mr. Damrosch has outlined 
includes the entire Nibelung’s Ring dramas: “ Tristan and 
Isolde,” ‘‘ The Mastersingers,’”’ “‘ Lohengrin,’ Tannhiu- 
ser” and either “‘ The Flying Dutchman ’’ or “ Rienzi ” 
—perhaps both. It would bean excellent plan if Mr. Dam- 
rosch could add tothe novelty of his season and at the 
same time attach a new label of credit to himself by 
securring ‘“‘ Die Feen” from Munich, and producing it, 
Thousands of Americans have never heard it ; and altho it 
is not very recognizable as a Wagnerian score, reminding 
one more of an immature Weber romantic opera, it is 
worth a hearing, if only as a curiosity tothe ears of the 
Waguerists. It is also highly spectacular. Even its best 
number, the dashing overture, has never been played 
here. The stock scenery of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where the season, fortunately, can take its course, will not 
be used. New scenery, expressly after such accurate Wag- 
nerian models as those obtaining at Munichand Bayreuth, 
is in liberal preparation ; costumes and properties wholly 
new being also secured. Mr. Damrosch, by the by, proposes 
to mount “ Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Tannhiauser”’ in tenth cen- 
tury dress, instead of with the costumes and appoint- 
ments of the familiar period. This change has recently 
been made, experimentally, at Munich and at Bayreuth. 
The rehearsals are to begia in the early autumn. 

Messrs. Abbey & Grau have communicated with the 
Directors of the Metropolitan Opera House as to their en- 
gagements for their second season of opera in the new build- 
ing. The following isthe more important personnel of 
their company : sopranos, Mrs. Emma Eames, Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, Mme. Neliie Melba, Miss Zelie de Lussan, Miss 
L. Bauermeister, Mrs. van Cauteren, Miss Mira Heller; 
contraltos, Mrs. Sofia Scalchi, Mrs. Mantelli, Miss Jane de 
Vigne ; tenors, Jean de Reszké, Franceso Tamagno, G. 
Maugiére, and the Messrs. Vanni, Russitano and Rinaldini; 
paritones, Victor Maurel, G. Campanari, Mario Ancona, 
E. Gromzefski, and the Messrs. de Bensaude and Vas- 
chetti; basses, Edward de Reszké, A, Carbone, A. Abramoff, 
P. Plangon, A. Castelmary and Mr. Cernusco. The regu- 
lar conductors will happily be the same as last year—Mr. 
Mancinelli and Mr. Brignani. It is probable that the 
novelties of the season—called such rather in courtesy than 
accuracy—will be “ Falstaff,” ‘‘ Esclarmonde,” ‘Thais ” 
or “ Phryne,” ‘Manon Lescaut” (Puccini), and perhaps 


‘“‘Sameon and Delilah,” with certain revivals such as 
“Otello,” and ‘‘ Mefistofele” added. It will be remarked 
that Mrs. Emma Calvé is not mentioned in the company, 
and her efficiency in it would be doubtful,, at least at the 
beginning of the season. That artist, by the by, has 
just been making a characteristic dramatic success in 
the new and yy interesting opera “The Na- 
varraise,”’ written for her by Massenet and brought out by 
Sir Augustus Harris at Covent Garden. There appears to 
be more action and gunpowder than music in it, and mu- 
sically it is ranked of small importance; but it Las made 
an undisputed popular success. 

Lwo deaths that will be regretted by the world of Amer- 
ican music-auditors are to be announced. One is that of 
Mr. Otto Oesterle, the accomplished flautist, prominently a 
member of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, of Mr. Anton Seidl’s orchestra and of other organi- 
zations. Mr. Montariol, the excellent French tenor who 
was an efficient member of the Italian-French company 
sluging at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1891-92, also 

last month abroad. Mr. Montariol created the rdle of 
Samson here, so far as concerns the American production, 
in recital form, of Saint-Saens’s biblical opera, ‘‘ Samson 
and Delilah.” 
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THE STRIKE INVESTIGATION. 











THE National Board of Labor Commissioners appointed 
by President Cleveland to investigate the causes of the 
great railroad strike, met in Chicago, August 15th. Com- 
missioner Wright called the meeting to order and stated 
that while the commission was specifically directed only 
to investigate the trouble between the Illinois Central 
and the Rock Islacd Roads and their employés, he hoped 
that they would get at the bottom of the whole trouble 
before they closed. The course of the commission was to 
examine the employés of the roads and their friends 
first, and then the men in charge of the roads. 
While a number of subpcenas had been issused a 
large number of persons intimated their desire to 
attend and bear testimony. George W. Howard, 
Vice President of the American Railway Union, said that 
the general strike was caused by the action of the 
General Managers’ Association in making a declaration 
that they would back up Mr. Pullman. When the Pull- 
man employés had joined the A. R. U. ina body he advised 
them to return to their work. This they did, but when 
three men were discharged they left immediately. All 
that the Union asked of Mr. Pullman was, he suid, that he 
should arbitrate the differences between himself and his 
men, and pay his employés wages enough to enable them 
to keep out of his debt for water, rent, gas, etc. The object 
of the A. R. U. he asserted to be, not to absorb other or- 
ganizations, but to promote harmony of action among 
railway employés. He admitted that strikes give the law- 
less element a chance to commit acts, and that wherever 
they could be avoided it was better to do so, 

On the second day the first witness was George W. Love- 
joy, an ex-employé of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad. He testified to the refusal of the road to employ 
anybody who had been connected with the A. R. U. In 
response to a question from Commissioner Wright as to 
the solution of the strike problem, he said he thought Gov- 
ernment ownership would solve it; that employés would 
be better treated by the Government than by the railway 
managers, and would have their grievances investigated 
and remedied, which was not the case now; thatthe diffi- 
culties of changes in political parties would be obviated by 
the application of the Civil Service rules , that strikes could 
be almost entirely averted by arbitrationif it could be had ; 
but the roads would not listen to the grievances of the men. 
He admitted that public sympathy when it was diverted 
from the strikers was diverted only because of rioting and 
overt acts. He was followed by Sylvester Keliher, Secre- 
tary of the A. R. U., who told at length of the efforts of the 
Union and the employés to induce the Pullman Company 
to arbitrate, and expressed his conviction in the advan- 
tage of Government control and compulsory arbitration. 
A. B. Ray, of Chicago, told about the strike on the Rock 
Island Road, stating that althonot a member of the A. R. 
U., he was discharged peremptorily for his alleged con- 
nection with it, and said that the roads kept a black list 
of men who have been discharged by various roads. 

Thomas W. Heathcote, the Chairman of the Pullman 
Strike Committee, and who has been instrumental more 
than any other person in keeping the strikers from return- 
ing to work, gave very lengthy testimony. He said that 
they did not strike until they were forced to do so by the 
conditions imposed by the company ; that many were un- 
able to keep their families provided with food ; just before 
the strike some of the men got nine cents an hour, and 
worked only a few hours a day. The employés owed the 
company $70,000 for rent, and he had frequently seen men 
so weak from lack of food that they could scarcely go on 
with their work. He had seen men cry at the bank win- 
dow when they received the money for their checks, 
amounting, after the rent had been deducted, to not more 
than thirty-five or forty cents. 

One of those whose testimony was listened to very 
closely was Professor Bemis, Professor of Social Economy 
in the University of Chicago. He expressed his entire dis- 
belief in compulsory arbitration, and declared that in al- 
most every case mutual consultation and conciliation 
would settle the difficulties between the roads and men. 
Both sides should have fair play. He advocated Govern- 
ment ownership. Then followed a number of witnesses- 
ex-employés of the different roads and of the Pullman 
Company who had been blacklisted for having a share in 
the strike or for their connection with the A. R. U. The 
Rev. William H. Carwardin, the Methodist minister in 
the town of Pullman, the author of a book on the strike, 
gave very lengthy testimony. While not impugning the 
motives of the company and giving them credit for 
the best of intentions, he testified that there was a 
great deal of suffering among the employés; that there 
was a feeling on the part of the men that they could get 
no redress, due not so much to the position taken by Mr. 
Pallman or Mr. Wicks as to the local management. He 
made comments upon a number of the statements pre- 
sented by Mr. Pullman, among others, the one that the 
banks had $700,000 of deposit money. Only avery small 
part of this he said belonged to the workmen; the great 
majority was placed there by men in the higher offices. 
Several of the employés, among them two girls, testified 
to the cutting down in wages. One of them stated that 
she received a dollar a day and paid $17.71 a month for 
rent. The Chairman of the Board of Meditation for several 
of the roads, Mr. McDonald, a locomotive engineer, testi- 
fied that it was the policy of many roads to dismiss from 
their service all men who served on committees asking an 
adjustment of grievances. While he was opposed to strikes, 
as a rule, he believed that they generally resulted in some 
advantage to the men in wages. They entailed a heavy loss 
on the railroad, and thus insured certain concessions in 
order that a repetition of those losses might be avoided. 
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-.-The action of the House Democrats accepting the 
Senate Tariff bill has been followed by a continuous dis- 
cussion through the week. The first move was the propos- 
ing of what were called the “ pop-gun” Tariff bills, put- 
ting sugar, coal, iron ore and barbed wire on the free list, 
There seems to have been no thought that they would be 
pas#td, and they were simply offered as an opportunity for 
the Democratso put themselves on record. A difficulty 
arose over the fact that the Finance Committee to which 
they were referred was equally divided between Republic- 
ans and Democrats, in copsequence of the fact that the 
vacancy had not yet been filled. Accordingly the Demo- 
crats introduced the name of Senator White, of California, 
for the vacancy. After considerable discussion he was 
appointed, but it accomplished nothing, for on the 18th the 
whole matter was closed by the passing of a resolution 
presented by Senator Murphy, declaring the inex- 
pediency of undertaking any further legislation 
at this session, aad favoring the adjournment of 
Congress at the earliest possible moment. This was passed 
by a vote of 16 to 27. Inthe majority, aside from the Re- 
publicans, there were the Senators from Louisiana and 
Maryland, Murphy of New York, Smith of New Jersey, 
Pugh of Alabama, and Roach of North Dakota. Mr. Hill 
was paired and did not vote; Mr. Morgan of Alabama, and 
Butler of South Carolina, it was reported, would have 
voted for the Murphy resolution had they been present. 
Somewhat of a sensation was created on the 16th, by the 
sudden departure of President Cleveland from Washing- 
ton for Buzzard’s Bay, on the plea of malaria. He ex- 
pected tu be back at Washington by the 22d or 23d, and he 
had until the 27th to consider whether he would veto or 
sign the bill. It was the general expectation that he would 
sign it. Considerablesensation was aroused by an address of 
Se..ator Vest in which heset forth the actual condition of the 
question scoring very heavily those who were responsible 
for the Senate bill, refusing all agreement with the House. 


----The Cunard Line steamer ‘‘ Campania” arrived in 
New York last week having made the quickest record 
known, of five days, nine hours and twenty-nine minutes 
from Queenstown. The best previous record westward was 
by the ‘ Lucania,” three hours and eighteen minutes 
longer ; that, however, was over a longer course, and the 
speed now attained is really no greater. The‘*‘ Campania’”’ 
now holds both the eastward and westward records. 


.... The police investigation in this city has been carried 
on through the week, the testimony uniformly supporting 
that given before the Lexow Committee. Captain Devery, 
who had pled illness, was put on trial even tho he was not 
present; and the testimony showed that the charges 
brought against him by Dr. Parkhurst, of which he had 
been once acquitted, were substantially correct. The ac- 
tion of Mrs. Sallade toward freeing the street on which she 
lived from disorderly houses, has caused considerable com- 
ment. Others have joined her, and the movement prom- 
ises to be one of considerable importance. She appeared 
before the Grand Jury with her testimony. 


FOREIGN. 


.... There has been no great change in the situation in 
the Japanese and Chinese war. There have been reports of 
fighting near Chefu, and it was stated that one of the 
Japanese cruisers had been sunk by a Chinese battleship ; 
with regard to that, however, there are no details. Rumors 
also have come of approaching conflicts near Seoul. The 
Japanese have landed over fifty thousand troops in 
Korea, and are holding the passes to the north. Itis also 
said that the Japanese fleet was planning an attack upon 
Wei-Hai-Wei. According toa dispatch from Yokohama, 
the Japanese Government has announced its desire for an 

-early revision of the treaties with European powers with 

the view to ending the special privileges that they have 
enjoyed. As the Government, however, exercises a strict 
censorship over all news, reports are not always to be 
relied upon. It is also stated that at the battle of Yashan, 
on July 29th, a body of Korean troops combined and 
co-operated with the Japanese under the special orders of 
the King of Korea. It is also reported that the Korean 
king has definitely instructed his army and officials to 
withdraw their relations with China and identify them- 
selves with Japan. 


....Walter Wellman and his cumpanions of the polar 
exploring party arrived safely at Tromsoe, Norway, Au- 
gust 16th. They found the weather intensely s@vere, and 
broken ice north of the Seven Isles had made progress im- 
possible. They found their aluminum boat excellent for 

{the service. Wellman declares he will make another trip 
in 1896, reaching the pole by the Spitzbergen route. 


....The Evicted Tenants bill was thrown out in the 
House of Lords by a vote of 249to 30. The Duke of Devon- 
shire said that the Unionists would have met the Govern- 
ment half way if they had seen any basis for an early com- 
promise. They opposed it because they believed that this 
would further disturb Ireland rather than work good. 


....France and the Congo Free States have signed a 
treaty provided that the French Congo colony’s territory 
shall extend tothe Congo and the Nile basins. A treaty 
has also been signed between France and Liberia, giving 
Francethe control of the Cavalry River. 


....Sante Caserio, the murderer of President Carnot, 
was guillotined on August 15th. At the last moment he 
showed himself more cowardly than either Vaillant or 
Emile Henry, struggling to get clear of the executioner. 

....A plot has been discovered for assassinating Premier 
Crispi, and a large number of anarchists have been ar- 
rested. Another plot to assassinate Premier Dupuy has 
been discovered. 

a report was spread, last week, to the effect that the 
King of Siam was dead. This has not as yet been con- 
firmed, and it was probably occasioned by the fact that he 
was taken dangerously ill. 
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LIFE AS A DIVINE VOCATION. 


How we look at life makes a tremendous difference in 
what it is. There is many a man who has nothing but 
himself and his theories of life to thank for the dust and 
ashes it has all come to. There is many another who 
owes all the difference between a grand failure and a 
grand success to the better theory he livedon. ~ ; 

At this time when success counts for so much, and 
when young men are trimming their sails to catch it and 
old men are rating themselves and everybody else by it, 
there will be no harm in giving a few moments to a 
view of the subject which has worked well down to the 
present time and which will work well when every fad 
and fancy of this passing show has faded into night. 

What is the matter with Millionello, the son of Mil- 
lionaire, or with Tom Ploughman, the son of John 
Ploughman? Tom had his own fortune to make, and he 
seemed to make it. As for Millionello, he had the whole 
world engaged in smoothing his way ; but there is some- 
thing wrong in both of them. In fact, all is wrong, and 
they have found it out. It has been a kind of man-made 
or money-made life they have both been leading ; and 
oh, how sick they are of it all! Yes, sick of it; that is 
the word. Sick of it when the moments come of real 
human sanity and sobriety, and the question has to be 
answered, What is there in all this life that is worth the 
trouble, worth the living ? 

And these two are the bright examples. They are sup- 
posed to have succeeded. How is it with the others who 
have not, or who have gotten on only fairly at the best, or, 
more probably, with many a rub and a long account of 
failure, piling up, which has nothing to relieve it, and 
which is as sad and sic ening to the heart to look back 
on as it was to live it through? 

Now what are your worldly-wise philosophical people 
to say of lives turning out in this way? It is the way all 
lives of their make and fashion do turn out. They have 
been going this way since the world began, and this way 
they will go tillit ends. It is the satire of moral chaos 
mocking the theory of a worldly life. Itis the consum- 

. mation of a wrong theory of life in the failure of life’s 
great ends, the loss of its meaning and its clues, and in 
that despair of man and the world in which all manly 
hope gees out, and which sums itself up in a sneer for 

_its morality and for its philosophy, that deadly pessi- 

mism which is the last resort of a godless age, 
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And what a pitiful substitute for a human life such a 
career is. It misses the peace, wealth and blessing of life 
undertaken in the one true way, as a divine vocation ; 
for this view of life as a divine calling is the philosophy 
which transfigures it, gives it a goal, a solid reward that 
cannot be missed, brings order out of its moral chaos 
and gives man a hope in the place of despair. 

Now let your young men or young women, when they 
are getting ready for the start, take this view of life and 
what will it do for them? 

Will they shut their eyes and sail blindly out in some 
dumb faith that the unseen God will waft them and steer 
them? Will they throw aside the gains of heredity, the 
profits of a godly ancestry and a civilized bringing up? 
Will they sneer at schools, at prudence and foresight, or 
the capital and wisdom accumulated in human experi- 
ence? Will they despise industrious occupations, toil 
under the sun, moiling in pelf, treadmill employments 
and worldly professions, and go pensive on their way, 
dreaming of Heaven and hoping to make life out of 
prayers and psalms, spiritual rhapsodies and evangelical 
preachments ? 

Not a bit of it. The divine vocation in life is a line to 
be sought for diligently with might and main. It is the 
precious pearl which is to be dived down deep for. It is 
the vein of gold in the rock which is to be mined for. 
It is the line of duty and of opportunity which it is hard 
to find and harder yet to keep ; but it is there, laid down 
in the possibilities of his life for every man to find. And 
God has furnished us for the search, some with a bewil- 
dering wealth of opportunity, the greater part of which 
they will probably waste, and some with less, 

Now what will the young disciple who starts on the 
theory that life is a divine vocation do? He will open 
his own eyes wide to catch every trace of that hidden 
path by which God means him to go through this 
world. He will mark the straws, and the leaves and the 
indications in the trail with a closer eye and more eager 
heart than ever carried the scout through the forest. He 
will listen to the wisdom of those who have gone before 


him. He will gather in knowledge and ask what lesson 


it hasforhim. He will pray to God for the aid he knows 
how to give. He will use to the full the treasures of 
the Word and gather into his mind the light of every 
lamp that God has lighted on his path, and so he will pass 
onward by a path divinely lighted for him to the end 
with faith in the divine lights in his heart and the divine 
vocation calling him forward. . 

Now when your worldly-wise man observes him he 
discovers no very different phenomenon from the other 
man. It is visibly much thesame experience of good and 
evil to them both he says. 

And indeed it is. They are in the same world under 
the same physical conditions and living out lives that are 
constructed of the same raw material, but with this 
tremendous difference to begin with that our young dis- 
ciple has no moral chaos in his breast. Life spreads be- 
fore him a well-ordered scene presided over by a serene 
intelligence and an infinite love. He has consecrated 
his freedom to a divine vocation. That vocation is the 
sanctification of evil and the transfiguration of life. 
‘*God wills it,” is the fact that turns the thin crust be- 
neath his feet into solid ground. ‘‘God wills it,” is the 
thought that chastens his prosperity and sanctifies his 
sorrow. There is no breaking down on the path of the 
divine vocation. 

This path is the path of divine reality on which the 
righteous man may go and be at peace. The world may 
do much for him. Secular progress, gains, enlightenment 
may bloom and spread and fill the world with wonder, 
The peaceful heart, the blessed life they can never give. 
That belongs to those who see themselves called of God 
and who take life as a divine vocation. 


> 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


THE Democratic Party has at last revised the Tariff. It 
has sought the opportunity to do so in many campaigns, 
but failed to find it until a combination of circumstances 
in 1892 put fully upon it the responsibility of a new cus- 
toms law. It had control of the House and of the Execu- 
tive in 1884-88, but not of the Upper House, and it could 
effect no legislation contrary to the policy of the Repub- 
lican Senate. But now it has Senate, House and Presi- 
dent, and is free to enact a law in accordance with its 
professed policy and repeated promises. What has it 
done? It has deliberately repudiated its policy and 
broken its promises. It denounced protection as a 
“ fraud” and a ‘‘ robbery,” in the campaign of two years 
ago, and declared that it fostered no industry so much as 
that of the sheriff. ‘‘ Fraud” and ‘‘ robbery ” are crimi- 
nal, and cannot be condoned. The Democratic Party 
was solemnly pledged to root them out of our customs 
law. 

Everybody knows it has not done so. It has revised, 
but not eliminated ; it has reduced, but not cast out the 
“fraud” and ‘‘robbery.” It has, on the contrary, re- 
enacted the ‘‘ fraud” and ‘‘ robbery,” and is guilty of the 
crime it charged against the Republican Party. It is con- 
demned out of its own mouth. Its own head, if Mr. Cleve- 
land, in the face of his defeat may be still called its head, 
has declared it guilty of ‘‘ party perfidy and party dis- 
honor.” It has been false to itself and false to the country, 
and, according to oneof its own organs, has put itself “in 
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the pillory of universal contempt.’ And all this comes 
at the end of a period of business prostration, almost 
unequaled in the annals of the country, a period almost 
exactly corresponding with that of complete Demo- 
cratic control. 

The new Tariff—we assume that the President will 
sign it, or allow it to become a law without his signature, 
notwithstanding his recent severe condemnation of it— 
is not a revenue Tariff. It is so levied that it is expected 
to produce a deficiency. To provide for this deficiency an 
income tax has been added, and corporations and indi- 
viduals must contribute directly to Government ex- 
penses, A revenue Tariff should certainly yield suffi- 
cient revenue, or it is not what it assumes to be. The 
Wilson-Gorman Tariff is, therefore, a fraud. It is a 
scheme to create a deficiency, and supply it by a form of 
robbery—robbery of the few who have comfortable in- 
comes, 

The bill finally passed, to quote the Herald, ‘‘ under 
compulsion of the darkest. and foulest conspiracy in the 
annals of any nation,” is also a betrayal of Democratic 
principle respecting free raw materials. Who does not 
know that free raw materials has been one of its insistent 
and constant demands? The House made wool and iron 
ore and coal free, and reduced the duties on articles 
manufactured from them accordingly ; but the Sen- 
ate restored iron ore and coal to the dutiable list, and 
also transferred raw sugar from the free list of the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff. It was this feature which the President 
in his recent letter to Chairman Wilson denounced as 
involving “‘ party perfidy and party dishonor.” And so 
it does. Democratic Senators wanted protection for 
sugar in Louisiana, and for coal and iron ore in other 
States, and both Houses concurred, and deliberately en- 
acted a “‘ fraud” and a ‘‘ robbery.” 

The Democrats have been loud in denunciation of Re- 
publican Protection as a discrimination in favor of the 
producer as against the consumer, as fostering trusts 
and creating’ monopolies. The Tariff just enacted is a 
Tariff of unjust discriminations. It makes wool free, 
but protects coal and iron ore and raw sugar; takes 
away the duty on cabbages, salt and timber, but retains 
it on rice and Southern fruits. It reduces the duties on 
manufactures so that our mills will have to close or lower 
the wages of the operatives from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent., and gives the benefit to the foreign producer. 
Potteries are closing because, under the new rates, they 
cannot compete with English establishments, The tin- 
plate industry, created and developed under the McKin- 
lew law, is robbed of nearly half of its protection. Such 
discriminations are against American capital and Amer- 
ican labor ; and who does not know that labor will suffer 
most because it costs most in production? There must 
be a readjustment, and the readjustment will involve 
many interests. 

The country has been denouncing the Democratic 
Party the past year for incompetency. It has been 
saying that Democratic Statesmanship is sufficient for 
opposition in Governments, but not for control of it. No 
Administration has ever had a harder time of it than 
the present. The President gave sorrowful recogni ion 
of the popular revulsion in his famous letter to Mr. Wil- 
son. The elections have borne unmistakable witness 
that the people are tired of Democratic rule. They have 
chafed at the long delay in revising the Tariff; they have 
turned in disgust from the spectacle presented in the 
progress of the bill; they have denounced, with indigna- 
tion, the adoption of the odious income tax; they have 
been mortified at the blundering folly of the Hawaiian 
policy ; and now they have the masterpiece of Demo- 
cratic statecraft, the completed Tariff bill to fill up the 
measure of their wrath. It is not a revenue Tariff, nor a 
free trade Tariff, nor a protective Tariff. It is a con- 
glomeration of inconsistencies, compromises, unfair dis- 
criminations and unwise provisions. Its severest critics 
are of the party responsible for it. What judgment will 
the people pass on it? We have not long to wait for the 
answer. Ina little more than two months it will be given 
at the ballot-box. One of the leading Democrats of the 
House said, some months ago, that if the income tax was 
retained, hardly a Democrat would be returned to Con- 
gress from the North. Let us see what kind of a 

prophet Bourke Cockran is. 


THE PULLMAN INVESTIGATION : 


THE commission appointed by President Cleveland to 
examine into the causes of the recent railroad strike has 
commenced its work. Altho called primarily to investi- 
gate the trouble between two of the railroads and their 
employés, Chairman Carroll D. Wright has announced 
that they expect to get at the bottom of the strike before 
they finish. For this every one will be grateful, and Mr. 
Wright’s record as Commissioner of Labor is guaranty 
that he will do what he promises. The plan of the in- 





- vestigation is to call first the employés and their friends, 


and then the employers. They have begun with Pull- 
man, 

We are glad that this work is being done. Notwith- 
standing repeated assertions to the contrary, the 
American people are not under bondage to either side of 
this question. So far as labor has wrongs they are sym- 
pathetic with it; so far as capital has rights they believe 
in supporting it. What they want to know is the exact 
truth in any particular case, If it be true that the emy 
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ployés of the Pullman Company suffered unjustly, we 
doubt whether the Pullman Company, with all its wealth 
and strength, can stand against the popular disapproval. 
If, on the other hand, it appears that in order to right 
these wrongs these employés deliberately set upon a 
method that involved even greater wrong to a host of 
other people in no way implicated, then the condemna- 
tion of the country for that wrong will be not less sharp. 
So far, the testimony, a summary of which appears on 
another page, has been confined to the employés’ side of 
the question. The chief points made are that even when 
the rate of wages was good, the demands for rent, water, 
etc., were so high as to give very little leeway; that 
when the wages were reduced, these charges remained 
the same, so that often the balance was utterly insufti- 
cient for the support of the family ; that the under offi- 
cials especially, the foremen, bosses, etc., were very 


harsh and cruel in their treatment of the laborers, while: 


it was practically impossible to gain access to Mr, Pull- 
man himself and the higher officials; and that every 
effort to set forth the actual state of things resulted in 
the blacklisting of the complainants so that even when 
they applied for work elsewhere it was refused them. 

What will interest the world most will be the bearing 
of this testimony upon what has been so long known as 
the Pullman experiment. For years philanthropists and 
business men from all over this country and Europe have 
visited and investigated the town of Pullman and gone 
away delighted with the grand success that has been 
achieved there. There has, however, for some time been 
a feeling that all was not as beautiful as was set forth ; 
that while in many respects the wants of these men and 
women were well provided for, while good wages were 
paid, and everything seemed prosperous, there was a 
disturbing element of some sort. What that is has been 
suspected, and is now appearing very clearly in the tes- 
timony of the workingmen before this Commission. 
It is that they felt themselves to be mere parts of a ma- 
chine, which, however kind in its intention, was re- 
morseless in its action. It is not necessary to suppose 
because instances of hardship are presented that all em- 
ployés suffered the same; but it appears to be very 
evident that, whether prosperous or not, many em- 
ployés felt that they were in asort of serfdom, the natu- 
ral result of which was toaggregateevery wrong suffered 
and to intensify every feeling of dissatisfaction. It is 
this element that attracts most sharply the interest of the 
country. There are multitudes of business establish- 
ments where employés are, according to their own re- 
port, treated very harshly. The peculiar interest in this 
case arises from the claim that the very system which is 
said to be harsh was devised as a means of bringing 
about the best relations between employers and em- 
ployés. The failure of a similar experiment at Saltaire, 
as described in another column, will be found very in- 
structive in the comparison. 


_ 
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SENATOR VEST’S CONFESSIONS. 


THERE are two points in Senator Vest’s remarkable 
speech in the Senate, in which he turned the “ calcium 
light ” upon the proceedings that led up to the passing 
of the new Tariff Act, which deserve special attention ; 
and both of them are in the line of suggesting most im- 
portant legislative reforms. 

One of these reforms would be the adoption by the 
Senate of rules under which it can do business. As it is, 
the majority of the Senate are utterly at the mercy of 
the minority, or even of two or three men, so long as they 
have the physical power to keep talking. All the Senate 
can do under this absurd ruleless courtesy is to continue 
its session day and night and try to weary out the men 
who may be able to speak ten or twenty hours at a 
stretch, as did Senator Allen, or who may by a kind of 
ceurtesy hold the floor to prevent a vote and keep a 
speech going in sections of as many hours as may be 
necessary, as did Senator Quay. This condition of things 
is a disgrace to the Senate and the country, and is a relic 
of the time when the Senate was a small consulting body 
instead of being as it is now a body of eighty-eight men 
who will soon be ninety-four and whose diverging inter- 
ests quite transcend any rules of courtesy. On this sub- 
ject Senator Vest says, with great force: 

“The Senate lags superfluous on the stage to-day with 
the American people, because, in an age of progress, ad- 
vance and aggressive reform, we sit here day after day and 
week after week, while copies of the census reports, alma- 
nacs, and even novels, are read to us; and under our rules 
there is no help for the majority except to listen. Is it to 
be wondered at that in an age like this the people should 
at last turn upon a body which seems to be made for ob- 
struction and not progress? Ido not wonder that to-day 
the Senate has become a byword and a reproach with the 
loose tongues and pens, bought and acting through every 
sort of mercenary interest throughout the land.” 

The other topic ou which Mr. Vest speaks with feeling 
and wisdom is that of legislative patronage. He had 
been charged with having some private grief, which had 
dictated his course toward the President. This he de- 
nies, and he says: 

“T have no private guief; but I wish to acknowledge, in 
the most public manner, my gratitude to the President for 
having relieved me from all responsibility in regard to ap- 
pointments in Missouri. If there is anything in my pub- 
lic life which has afforded me any pleasure, real and sub- 
stantial, it has been the fact that the President, in the ex- 
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ercise of his conséitutional right, of which I do not com- 
plain, informed me that he no longer desired my advice in 
regard to Missouri patronage. Not again during this Ad- 
ministration will I stand in a crowded anteroom looking 
into the anxious and haggard faces of expectant. office- 
holders. Not again will I be admitted in the august pres- 
sence. Nor will-I watch the shadows—possibly produced 
by indigestion—that flit across the Executive brow, and 
feel my heart sink as each shadow comes and goes; not 
again will [ be damned at country post offices, upon vil- 
lage corners, as an ingrate who has given no offices to his 
friends. : 


“*Sir, were it not for this tariff debate and this tariff dis- ° 


cussion, I could now indulge in the ecstasy of that well- 
known hymn: 
“* There shall I bathe my wearied soul, 
In seas of endless rest ; 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.’ 

“T have nothing to complain of on account of patron- 
age. I am ready to follow him now, as the old Scots fol- 
lowed the banner of Bruce, when he fought for country and 
for honor. I fight for no man; I fight for my principle, my 
party and my country.”’ 

Senator Vest has a little private political millennium 
of hisown, His language about the President suggests 
that there is more of a serpent in his paradise than he is 
willing toadmit, and that he is not quite as happy in 
being barred out of the distribution of patronage as he 
claims to be ; but nevertheless he is right in his eulogy of 
a condition of things in which a legislator can do legisla- 
tion, can give his whole attention to it, instead of being 
cursed at every crossroad by a disappointed office-seeker. 

If our Congress and our President, instead of devoting 
so much attention to questions of a larger or smaller 
percentage of taxation, could bring themselves to the 
solemn duty of taking office-holders out of politics and 
giving us a fixed tenure of office, unaffected by political 
changes, the greatest corrupt influence in politics would 
be removed. What we want is a reformed civil service 
which shall cover the whole Post-oftice Department and 
every other department which employs men in purely 
executiveduties. Senator Vest has not been in the years 
past aconspicuous apostle of this reform; but we are 
glad to welcome him as a loud if a late recruit. 


a 


THE BRYANT CENTENNIAL. 


IT is startling to be reminded by the Bryant centenni- 
al, at Cummington, Mass., that sixteen years have passed 
since the Homeric face, and 

* good gray head that all men knew,” 
ceased to be a familiar object in the concourse of citizens 
in the metropolis. : 

The poet was born November 3d, 1794. The celebra- 
tion on Thursday last was, therefore, a judicious prefer- 
ence on the part of the managers of New England Au- 
gust to New England November, for an out-of-door 
celebration. The resort of pilgrims, happy and eager, to 
the poet’s birthplace, to commemorate itin the very wood 
where he wandered when a boy and inscribed the trees 
with verses, is an inspiring indication of the homage 
this busy age still pays to genius in its purest and most 
simple examples. There was nothing sensational in the 
program to attract them ; but pilgrims streamed in from 
far and near, and crowded the barns as well as the 
houses overnight. The farmers, who were always proud 
of Bryant, and the people of the neighboring villages 
came. Pittsfield, Stockbridge, Lenox, all Berkshire and 
the seat of learned culture where Bryant once studied, 
were represented. Pilgrims in every kind of vehicle, 
from four-in-hand coaches and three séaters to carts, 
sulkies, high-perches and wagons of every description 
poured in, till there were some four thousand on the 
grounds, 

The exercises were happily introduced at the church 
the evening before by children reciting Bryant’s poems 
and singing his hymns. The exercises of the following 
day, in the grove which has replaced the forest around 
the poet’s birthplacc, were presided over by the one liv- 
ing man who would be first thought of for the place, 
Parke Godwin. Around him were gathered a striking 
company of friends, distinguished guests, old residents 
of the town, among them Mr. Cline, the poet’s steward 
at Roslyn, and members of the family, young and 
old, with John Howard Bryant, the poet’s only surviv- 
ing brother, among them. 

Of Mr. Godwin’s address and Mr. Edwin R. Brown’s, 
of the poems, the letters and the other addreszes we cau- 
not speak. They are full of interest as reported in the 
journals, and will, we assume, be published in some 
permanent form. 

There were American poets before Bryant who de- 
serve to be remembered and whose verse lives and will 
live. But he was the first of the great group which 
numbers in it the names of Longfellow, Whittier. 
Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, Hallock, Willis and Poe. He 
did not write easily. He was not prolific, and the amount 
of his production is not large ; but for poetic quality and 
genius his work has never been surpassed by any of our 
poets, if in its best examples it has been equaled. To 
say nothing of that marvelous product of boyish genius 
‘*‘ Thanatopsis,” his ‘* Lines toa Waterfowl” stand among 
the few unsurpassed gems of the English lyrics. The al- 
lusion to Moses in the hymn 

**Oh, deem not they are blest alone 
‘Whose lives an even tenor keep,” 
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is one of the grandest in sacred poetry. The whole 
hymn is an undying work, and as such was fitly chosen 
to be sung at the Cummington Commemoration. The 
wiater pictures in ‘* A Winter Piece” are finer than any- 
thing of the kind in the language. No other writer has 
handled aboriginal themes as well as he has in the series 
beginning with “A Walk at Sunset,” and on through 
the Indian series to the noblest of them all ‘‘ Monument 
Mountain.” 

With regard to “ Thanatopsis,” we do not at all agree 
with the oft-repeated assertion of its pagan character, 
except in the sense that Calvinism is pagan ; that both 
are based on ideas that are universal and fundamental in 
all thought. Not even in Dante or Milton does the moral 


‘rise higher or come out stronger than in Bryant. It isso 


deep and strong as to impart an epic grandeur to some of 
his minor verse. 

This is characteristic of the man as of the poet and his 
verse. The ‘* Lines to a Waterfowl” and ‘‘Oh, deem not 
they are blest alone,” are blocks hewn from his own 
heart. The elevation of his verse was the elevation of 
the man. It began in his home. His father was the 
worthy sire of a worthy son. Nothing is finer in Mr. 
Brown’s commemoration address than the allusions to 
his mother and to the fifty-three tiny volumes of her ex- 
quisite diary, with its unbroken record of every day for 
fifty-three years. These were a great and noble race. 
The poet and all his works was of them. Itis well 
enough to remember, among the things that we hear 
flung at New England Puritanism, that this, too, was one 
of its flowers and fruits. 

Bryant’s religious convictions and feeling drew him 
toward the great heart of the Christian faith. The last 
words attributed to him express a sentiment which had 
been habitual for many years. Once in a time of great 
affliction it led him to go to a clerical friend of long 
standing, the late Dr. Watterson, of Boston, who hap- 
pened to be, like himself at the time, in a foreign city, 
and express his desire in some way to confess his faith 
then and there, and to partake of the Communion, Ar- 
rangements were made, and there in a company of 
believers, under the ministry of his friend, Bryant made 
confession of his Christian faith, and from the same 
friend’s hands received the elements of the Communion, 


WHAT WE QUOTE FROM. 


Mr. Moopy calls the pre-eminent position which the 
Bible holds in the world’s literature an example of the 
survival of the fittest; which is an interesting applica- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures of the phraseology of evolu- 
tion, 

An extremely interesting illustration of this pre-emi- 
nence of the Bible will be discovered by any one who will 
take pains to listen to a public address with a view to 
noticing what are the literary allusions made by the 
speaker. It makes no difference whether he be a clergy- 
man or a layman, a religious man or an unbeliever. It 
can be equally depended upon that not only will there 
be more references to the Bible in whatever he may have 
to say and on whatever topic than to any other book; 
but it will be almost certain, unless the man be himself 
a professed litterateur and speaking on a special literary 
topic, that his quotations from and references to the 
Bible will be more numerous than those which are taken 
from all other literature combined. We have often 
tested this in speeches made by lawyers and merchants 
and statesmen at public dinners or political or social 
meetings. It might be expected that such would be the 
case with clergymen ; but it is no less true of others; and 
especially if the speaker be one who has not had a con- 
siderable education, nearly all his allusions will be to the 
Bible. 

As an illustration of this we may take a little article 
on the recent labor troubles by ex-Senator Ingalls, of 
Kansas, which is just now appearing in a number of our 
contemporaries, supplied, we presume, by a literary bu- 
reau. This is not a subject which especially invites ref- 
erence io the Bible, except as every topic which concerns 
the welfare of men may be decided by the principles of 
Holy Scripture. Senator Ingalls in his first paragraph 
tells us that ‘‘ Dives is clad in purple and fine linen and 
fares sumptuously every day”; that ‘‘ Lazarus eats the 
crumbs that fall from the table,” and that ‘‘ dogs lick his 
sores”; that ‘‘to him that hath shall be given and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he 
seemeth to have.” Later in the article we are told that 
the poor ‘‘are slow to anger and abundant in mercy.’ 
Besides these biblical references there are no other liter- 
ary allusions, except to the Declaration of Independence, 
from which are quoted the expressions, ‘‘ life, liberty and 
happiness ” and ‘‘inalienable rights”; nothing from 
Shakespeare or Milton or Longfellow or Tennyson, not to 
speak of the great classic masters. 

The test which we have applied to Mr, Ingalls’s last ar- 
ticle may equally be applied to any other article or any 
address in the English language, and the result will al- 
most always be found to be the same. Senator Ingalls is 
not the only man who pays no respect to Scripture ex- 
cept to quote it. He may disparage the Ten Command- 
ments in politics, but he cannot write or speak without 
thinking -Bible thoughts and using Bible expressions. 
No other book is wrought into the texture of the English 
language and of the thought of the people as is the 
Bible, 
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THE PEASANTS OF ACHILL. 


WE presume that no one of our subscribers failed to 
read Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis’s article, in our last 
issue, on “Achill.” She told the story of these poor 
starving Irish islanders, calls them “helpless paupers,” 
‘sick and starving foreigners,” and rejoices that we are 
now enforcing laws which will make it hard for such 
people to find a home on our shores. We suppose that 
if the starving Irishmen who came to us by the hundreds 
of thousands to escape famine, proved their worth, built 
our railroads, and are incorporated with their children 
in our prosperous population, she would regard the con- 
ditions now somewhat different, so that what we could 
then assimilate and absorb has now become indigesti- 
ble. She does not think they should be “‘dumped” on 
our shores. 

An Irish journalist of this city, Mr. John J. O’Shea, 
writes us on the subject from a personal knowledge of 
Achill and its people. He says: 


What I wish to point out is the fact that, with fair 
conditions of existence, the people of Achill have no need 
to be ‘‘dumped” anywhere, as they ought to be self sup- 
porting and independent. 

Achill is a rocky peninsula—or island at times, accord- 
ing to the condition of the tide—off the coast of Mayo. Its 
soil is very poor, and its population is somewhat too great 
for its natural resources, but not excessivelyso. The place 
is such that there is no margin on its product for what is 
called an economic rent. Yet a considerable rent is annu- 
ally squeezed out of the wretched inhabitants, and in order 
to earn this rent the able-bodied and younger of them go reg- 
ularly every year to England and Scotland to work in the 
fields at seeding and harvest-time. This fact proves that 
they are not of the undesirable class that Mrs. Davis rightly 
deprecates. Every man or woman who can laboreffective- 
ly, and especially at agricultural work, ought to be, on the 
contrary, eminently desirable in this country of boundless 
cultivable area. Such laborers are a distinct economic 
gain to such a country as this, and I indignantly repudi- 
ate the implied suggestion that they belong to the class of 
pauperdom and vice. I know to the contrary. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that thereis not amore patient, 
orderly, moral, or God-fearing people on the whole globe 
than the peasantry of Achill. It would be a monstrous 
slander to class them with the wretched riff-raff out of 
which Anarchists are made. 3 

The whole difficulty about Achill is the universal diffi- 
culty made by the people who own the soil for the people 
who tillit. Places of this kind ought not to be subject to 
a general rule. Rent is supposed to be payable because of 
a profit made; here there is no such thing. The rent that 
is paid is the product of othersoil ; there isnosuch product 
in Achill. It is just as reasonable to demand rent for a 
prairie or a morass as to demand rent for thesoil of Achill. 
Were the place easy of access it might be possible to bring 
a revenue that would justify the imposition ofrent. There 
is magnificent scenery all along the coast ; and in the sum- 
mer, with adequate facilities for getting to the place, a 
tourist traffic might easily be fostered. But there are no 
railway facilities as yet, altho some are in course of pro- 
vision. It was owing to the want of these railway facilities 
that a large number of the unfortunate islanders were 
recently drowned. They were crossing from the island 
to. the mainland, for the purpose of taking the train 
four England and Scotland, that they might go 
and earn money there for the landlord, to keep the 
roofs over the heads of their poor old parents. It is 
pitiable enough that they should meet with such a fate in 
such a work—a thousand times more so that they should 
be held up to the world’s contumely. I am sorry to say 
that the chief squeezers of the Achill people are a religious 
body. An association, known as the Irish Church Mis- 
sions, are the principal landlords in Achill, and they have 
raised the rents periodically as fast as the poor cultivators 
improved their holdings, in the same way as the secular 
landlords habitually did. They acquired the property in 
the period when so many Irish landlords were obliged to 
sell their lands “for a song’—the disastrous year of the 
famine, 1848; and they went there with the laudable desire 
of getting the islanders to abandon their old faith and take 
to theirs. The enterprise was only a succés d’estime, de- 
spite the fascinations of soup-kitchens and fleshpots ; and 
the spirit in which the failure was taken may be judged 
from the fact that it is not long since the tenants of the 
Mission Society brought their landlords into the land 
courts and secured a considerable reduction in their rents 
by the process of legal compulsion. 

The reai remedy for such places as Achill and the Arran 
islands, where there is really no profit from the soil where- 
with to pay rent,is to treat them as such, and place them 
under the provision of the Congested Districts law. The 
landlords should be bought out or put out somehow, and 
the cultivators given their land in freehold. This, with 
provisions for the periodical emigration or migration of 
the surplus population, seems a difficult economical prob- 
lem. The establishment of cottage industries, such as the 
Countess of Aberdeen is now endeavoring to introduce, 
would be a powerful factor in the excellent work of keep- 
ing this poor population at home in reasonable comfort. 


Certainly on the score of the wealth or the good order 
of our country we have nothing to fear from the immi- 
gration of such industrious and moral people as are here 


described. Such people are neither paupers nor anar- 
chisis. : 


+> 





.... The most illiterate State in the country is Louisiana, 
althoin ten years the percentage of illiterates has fallen 
from 49.1 to 48.8 per cent. Certainly the school system of 
Louisiana must be bad. In ten years the percentage of 
Negro illiterates in the country has fallen from 70 to 56,1 
per cent. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Editorial Notes. 





A VERY timely article appears in our issue this week on 
the War Cloud in the East, by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Presi- 
dent of Peking University, who writes from Japan on his 
way back to this country for a visit; another article to 
which the present Eastern war gives special interest is that 
by the Rev. George W. Knox on Roman Catholic missions 
in Korea and the East; Maurice Thompson speaks ina 
very interesting way of Southern Bird-Superstitions ; the 
Rev. Willard H. Robinson asks what is the relation of 
social reforms to Christian teaching; Prof. D. W. Simon 
describes the failure of an English town, the conditions of 
which are very much like those of Pullman; Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., explains the Eastern ideas of Metempsy- 
chosis; Mary Sawyer has a sketch from the Southern side 
of the War; Dr. Samuel W. Dike defines sociology ; Gil- 
bert Parker concludes his lively articles on American life ; 
Post Wheeler denounces the blasphemous in modern 
French art; M. L. Gordon. D.D., reports an ultra-national 
educational movement in Japan; Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin 
writes on the Northfield Conference: J. E. B. Meakin tells 
of the Keswick Convention; Mrs. Geo. S. Hays writes 
about the women of China; and Laura E. Poor reports 
Darmesteter’s important investigations on the bearing of 
Persian literature on Old Testament Studies. In our Sani- 
tary department is a careful article on sterilized food for 
children, and James K. Reeve describes a business farmer. 
There are poems by Josephine P. Peabody, John B. Tabb, 
Annis F. Eastman and Annie Campbell Huestis; and 
stories by S. G. W. Benjamin, Eliza C. Atwood and Maud 
L. Radford. 


THE Northwestern Christian Advocate wrote to Arch- 
bishop Satolli asking him the direct question whether his 
approval of the ruling against liquor sellers in the Colum- 
bus diocese applies to the whole country. The Apostolic 
Delegate replied that he ‘“‘ did not deem it necessary to give 
the explanation of the action,’ that his letter was “clear 
by itself and therefore it needs no explanation ’’; and he 
refers the editor to the letter of Archbishop Corrigan to the 
editor of The Wine and Spirit Gazette. That letter of the 
Archbishop’s, it will be remembered, said that no threats 
of the liquor sellers would make him disobey the directions 
of the Church through the Apostolic Delegate, but that 
the ‘‘ acceptance of principles is not to be confounded with 
a blind application of the same on all occasions and under 
all circumstances,” which seems to mean that the liquor 
sellers here have no special ground to fear, unless Satolli 
shall direct that the same rule be applied elsewhere as was 
imposed by Bishop Watterson in the diocese of Columbus. 
How little the liquor dealers have to fear in other dioceses 
is shown by the comment of Zhe Catholic Mirror, published 
under the special benediction of Cardinal Gibbons, of Bal- 
timore, which says : 

“ The liquor question means one thing in Columbus and quite 
another thing in Baltimere. . . . Thereare cities and towns, 
as Baltimore, where the people are for the most part temperate, 
sober and decent, and little scandalis given by excessive use of 
liquor. But there may be other places where drinking has 
reached the proportion of atrocious vice to the destruction of 
whole families, soul and body, and where the traffic in stimulants 
should be put down resolutely by every means possible.” 
Baltimore is in a happier condition than we supposed. No 
doubt Archbishop Corrigan will do what he is ordered by 
Mgr. Satolli, even tho it were the restoration of Dr Burt- 
sell and Dr. McGlynn to their churches; but we shall be 
pleasantly surprised if the reformation in Columbus is 
repeated here. 


THE generous tribute which the Rev. G. W. Knox, mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board in Japan, gave in a late 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT to the self-denial and constan- 
cy of Roman Catholic missioners and converts in Japan 
has been widely appreciated by our Catholic contempora- 
ries. From the same pen we give this week a companion 
article on Roman Catholic missions in Korea and the East. 
Nothing could be more generous and sympathetic than his 
treatment of the history of these missions and their mar- 
tyrs ; and some pleasure will be taken, doubtless, in the ques- 
tion he raises about the value of celibate missionaries. But 
we hope those that quote the article will give consideration 
to the last paragraphs and will be able to answer the ques- 
tion whether it be true, and if so why it is true, that the 
picturesque, monastic, militant Catholic missioners have 
failed to leave any such impress tehind them as have the 
more prosaic, commonplace Protestant missionaries. We 
believe it to be asimple fact that the Catholic mission- 
aries have left no impress whatever upon Japan, while the 
influence of the Protestant missions has beenimmense. Is 
it wholly because of the old-time failure of the Catholic 
Church to develop the education of the people ? 


THE Episcopal theological seminaries seem to be under 
general suspicion. Several years ago a severe attack was 
made upon the orthodoxy of the seminary in Minnesota ; 
and the refusal of the standing committee to allow the 
ordination of the graduates of the Cambridge Episcopal 
seminary is only of recent occurrence. The Churchman 
permits a correspondent to make a severe attack upon the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, in which, as he represents, 
the teachings of the Higher Criticism are presented by the 
instructors with quite as much positiveness as by Professor 
Briggs. One of the students, in being examined, was sure 
of nothing about the authorship of the Pentateuch except 
that Moses wrote the Decalog ; and the story is told of one 
student who absented himself from a lecture on the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, because he did not wish his faith 
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affected by the interpretation that was given. We sup- 
posed that every one knew that the conclusions of the 
Higher Critics had long ago been taught in the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School ; certainly its late Professor of He- 
brew has been one of the most active and prominent Amer- 
can scholars holding these views, and he has not given up 
his studies, altho now called to the pastorate of one of the 
largest Episcopal churches in this city. This charge 
against the Philadelphia Divinity School can now easily 
be balanced if the Philadelphia Church Standard will ad- 
mit some correspondent who will tell how the doctrines of 
the Roman Church are taught in the General Theological 
Seminary of this city. 


THE Louisville Christian Observer has the following : 

“*During the past week our preacher has twice called ona lady 
to lead in prayer. I told him I thought he had done wrong. He 
said that the Presbyterian Church does not approve of women’s 
preaching, yet it does not disapprove of their leading in prayer. 
Am I right or wrong ?” 

“The Word of God, and for reasons best known to God him- 
self, forbids leadership by women in those public services of the 
Church at which both men and women are present. And our last 
General Assembly, in directing the management of the Young 
People’s Societies, insisted upon this point in the following reso- 
lution (* Minutes,’ page 238) : 

“*In societies which are constituted of both sexes sessions 

should take care that the women and girls do not transgress the 
limits of Scripture by conducting meetings or by engaging in 
public prayer or exhortation.’ ” 
Such is the interpretation which the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church gives of St. Paul’s instruction to the women 
of Corinth. This prohibition has not a quarter of the 
binding force of that against eating things strangled and 
blood. Has the Spirit of God ceased to teach his Church, 
and do not we know that he blesses the public ministration 
of women in our un-Corinthian age and civilization ? 


ONE of our contemporaries waxes eloquent over the 
“splendid gift the Anglo-Saxon race has in its common 
sense,’ which ‘“‘exposes so many fallacies, political, social 
and religious.” We do not know very much about the 
special intellectual endowment of races, and have been 
more inclined to attribute to a people, under the influence 
of its education and culture and surroundings, what others 
attribute to race, regarding it as sociological rather 
than racial. We recall how clearly Captain Pratt puts 
this matter in his addresses when he declares that a white 
man taken as achild into an Indian tribe grows up a thor- 
ough Indian, and an Indian taken as a child into an Anglo- 
Saxon family becomes thoroughly Anglo-Saxonized. As 
to the Anglo-Saxon common sense, we suppose it is true, as 
Abraham Lincoln used to say, that you can humbug all of 
the people sometimes, and some of the people all the time, 
but not all the people all the time. Yet if one were to cast 
his eye over the religious field and examine the teachings 
of our one hundred and fifty denominations, the largest of 
them and the smallest of them, he could not help being 
struck with the lack of common sense that characterizes so 
many people. Take, for example, the belief in the mahat- 
mas, and all the laughable absurdity of the late ecclesi- 
astical trial of Mr. Judge, the head of our American The- 
osophists. There is certainly no common sense displayed 
by the people, many of whom would be called intelligent, 
that dabble in his nonsense. But that is not all. How 
many people have the most absurd and unreasonable ideas 
as to what religion consists in and what God cares for. 
Buttons, the color of clothes, the hour of breaking one’s 
fast—these and a hundred other things just as ridic- 
ulous are regarded as of the first importance by hundreds 
of thousands of Anglo-Saxon Christians. And how many 
things they know about the other life that are beyond sci- 
ence and revelation. Nevertheless we believe there is a 
general prevalence of common sense 


It has been amusing enough to observe the hubbub that 
Kate Marsden has stirred up. On the one hand she was 
the best friend of lepers since the time of Jericho, and had 
a@ great mission for them in Russia. On the other hand 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, another great Russian authority, 
declared that her career at the antipodes was anything but 
savory, and that she had obtained her standing among the 
magnates of England and Rassia by fraud. Her claims 
were referred to a committee in St. Petersburg, who have 
inquired into the charges made against her in England, 
America and New Zealand; and Pastor Francis, of the 
British-American church in St. Petersburg, writes to the 
London Times that the action of the committee will 
compel her to close her work, and that she wili now be 
called upon to fulfill her promise to surrender all the 
decorations, letters, etc., bestowed upon her by imperial 
and royal well-wishers, and that she herself has acknowl- 
edged the gravest charge made against her. No sooner 
was this published than she made use abundantly of tele- 
graphic facilities to contradict the statement and to 
threaten a suit for libel against Mr. Francis, who, in turn, 
declares that, in case of a trial, “‘ there will be information 
enough and to spare.” It has often been proved that char- 
ity covers a multitude of frauds as well as other sins. 


As interesting a fact as any bearing upon the Korean 
War is the evident disinclination of any European power 
to be involved in it. The two powersin reference to which 
fear has been expressed are, first, Russia and, second, Eng- 
land, and tbus far both have preserved a most decorous im- 
partiality. It seems impossible that a great battle should 
not be fought in Korea—one of the greatest battles of mod- 
ern times, for Japan seems to have had no trouble to pour 
her forces into Korea by water and China is as little pre- 
vented by land. The later reports show that China hasa 
much Jarger army armed with modern guns than had been 
supposed; an army which is not limited to Li Hung 
Chane’s disciplined corps of forty thousand men. On the 
sea the threatened naval engagement is still delayed. The 
little attack of the Japanese vessels simultaneously upon 
Wei-Hai-Wei and Port Arthur proves to have been 
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a@ mere reconnoissance; and it is now believed 
that the Japanese fleet which is in the Gulf of Pechili 
is preparing for a formidable attack upon Wei-Hai- 
Wei, which is the strongest fertified port in China 
and the real defense of Peking. It has been called impreg- 
nable, but that depends upon soldiers more than ramparts 
or guns; and this fort once captured, or any other harbor in 
the Gulf of Pechili, it would seem as if any considerable 
invading force would have no great difficulty in capturing 
Peking. Korea is no country to fight in—a land of wooded 
hills without roads, and of severe winters. Perhaps an 
advance by the Japanese upen Peking would be prevented 
as much by the rainy season as by the Chinese army, altho 
on both sides passion now seems to run so high that there 
is little fear that there will be any lack of courage. 


..--The Bluefields affair seems to have closed definitely. 
Chief Clarence found it impossible to support himself 
against the Nicaraguans notwithstanding what support he 
could gain from Americans, English and Jamaicans. At 
the final contest both the English and American warships 
withdrew the marines, leaving the Nicaraguans free scope 
to do practically as they chose. This occasioned consider- 
able complaint on the part of many Americans, which how- 
ever does not seem to have been well justified, inasmuch as 
the Nicaraguans molested none of those who had quietly 
minded their own business and only insisted that the rest 
should keep out of the country. That the change will in 
due time be substantially beneficial for the financial and 
commercial interests of the country there is very little 
doubt. What its effect will be upon the Moravian missions 
is uncertain. We cannot but hope, however, that the 
outcome will be good rather than evil, especially as it re- 


duces by one the microscopic States that make up Central 
America. 


..-.We are glad to find Dr. Dabney’s words, quoted by 
us recently, repudiated by The Southern Presbyterian, 
which says: 

“Dr. Dabney always gets heated up when he alludes to the 
Northern Church ; and we doubt if he will greatly care to enter 
the kingdom of Heaven itself if by chance he should catch sight 
of Dr. Spring and a few others just inside the gate. Thereisa 
pretty good representation in the Southern Church who do not 
agree with our venerable theologian in his spirit; and while ac- 
cording to him the respect which is due his great ability, we would 
prefer not to be judged by his warlike utterances. The time for 
organic union has not yet come; but the time for confidence, re- 
spect and a brotherly spirit is upon us now; and we would rather 
labor toward that end than to rouse one bitter feeling which has 
happily grown dormant in the hearts which were once full of 
distrust.” 

We hope The Southern Presbyterian will have a stronger 
influence than Dr. Dabney over the students in Louisville 
Theological Seminary. 


.... The Catholic Columbian, Bishop Watterson’s own 
diocesan organ, if he has any, says: 

“Bishop Watterson has pronounced no condemnation of the 

liquor business. That fact was distinctly stated by him in his 
March letter. . . . All that Bishop Watterson has decided is 
that, for their own honor and dignity, as well as for their influ- 
ence and usefulness, our diocesan Catholic societies shall have 
no affiliation in any way with the saloon; and the only liquor 
traffic that comes in for any direct condemnation in his letter is 
that which is conducted in a forbidden and disedifying manner, 
to the persons engaged in which sort of business priests are di- 
rected to refuse the sacraments.” 
That is about as we understand it; but it is yet a good 
long step in the right direction. We observe that the Ger- 
man Catholics of the diocese are yet angry, tell how a mon- 
astery makes beer, and threaten appeal to Rome. 


.... The announcement seems incredible which was made 
at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford last 
week of the discovery in the atmosphere of a new gas and 
one that is so abundant that it makes one per cent. of the 
composition ofcommon air. It appears beyond belief that 
there should have been all around us in the air such an un- 
discovered element. It is reported as being a dense and 
remarkably inert gas one-haJf heavier than nitrogen,with 
a@ spectrum showing a single blue line. If this discovery 
proves correct its close resemblance to the inert nitrogen 
Tust account for its never having been discovered before, 
and it may prove anallotropic form of nitrogen. The dis- 
coverers are Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay, and 
their names would seem to give credit to anything they 
may say. Sucha discovery would make the meeting and 
the year scientifically distinguished. 


...-Under the McKinley Tariff act the bounty paid 
sugar growers was to continue fourteen years. Under that 
act the Louisiana planters have this year obtained their 
licenses, furnished their bonds, given the number of acres 
they have planted in cane and the amount of sugar they 
expect to manufacture. The cane was planted in January 
and February aud will mature in September. A larger 
acreage has been planted than ever before, and $5,000,000 
have been spent on improvements. The crop will be 
double that of any crop before the War, and the bounty is 
repealed only a few weeks before harvesting. We are not 
surprised that the planters feel that they have been 
deceived and robbed. 


-.-eThat the House of Lords would reject the Evicted 
Tenants bill was undoubtedly a foregone conclusion. That 
they would do it too in the most offensive manner possible 
was characteristic of Lord Salisbury’s style of leadership. 
They may rejoice for the present; but they have added an- 
other to the heavy indictments against them, and but 
hastened the day of a final settlement of the case of Peers 
vs. People in England. 


-..-A resolution has been offered in Congress and will 
doubtless be passed by both Houses, congratulating the 
new Republic of Hawaii on its establishment. This will 
not need to be signed by the President. The President, 
however, has done well in refusing to see the four members 
of the Royal Hawaiian Commission who came here to 
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secure redress for the ex-Qneen and prevent the recognition 
of the new Republic. President Cleveland holds that when 
Liliuokalani insisted upon beheading the leaders of the 
Provisional Government, and refused the conditions re- 
quired by President Cleveland, she forfeited all further 
rights to his notice. We should think as much. 


--.-Such reports as the one circulated last week, that the 
Pope is intending to increase the power of Archbishop 
Satolli, making him independent of the Congregation of 
the Propaganda and subject to himself alone, are simply 
worthless. As Archbishop Corrigan well said :. 

“It is idle to speculate on a matter which is entirely problem- 
atical; but I cannot see how the step would make any percepti- 
ble change. As it is, Archbishop Satolli has never rendered a 
decision which was not sustained by the Congregation of the 
Propaganda. Every act of his has been approved, and his wishes 
have been considered. More could not be done if he were the 
personal representative of the Pope.” 

-.--In a reply to an address presented to him by the Lib- 
eral Federation on the occasion of his retirement from 
office, Mr. Gladstone told them that they have given a cor- 
rect picture of the progress of legislation in behalf of the 
people; but that they have given him too great credit for 
it, as his part was rather that of concurrence than of direc- 
tion. This is modestly said ; but that man is the best lead- 
er who can express the inarticulate concurrence of those 
who wish reform, and who knows how to harmonize the 
old and the new by the union of firmness and moderation. 
That has been the marked characteristic of Mr. Gladstone. 


----It is unfortunate that the “ Vigilant’s ” visit to Eng- 
land should be clouded by charges of bad faith in the con- 
duct of the racing. At one time the two yachts were 
charged with using all possible “tricks” to hamper each 
other, and then came the report that Captain Haff had 
purposely jammed the “ Vigilant’s’’ centerboard, so as to 
take her out of a losing race. This sort of thing is in 
marked contrast with the experience of the Yale men at 
Oxford. Both the Prince of Wales and Mr. Gould owe it 
to themselves and the public to be frank in their state- 
ments. 


..-The English Government has perhaps been too in- 
tent on China and Japan to keep an accurate watch over 
its interestsin Africa. At any rate it looks very much as 
if France had decidedly got the better in its new Congo 
and Liberia treaties. Altho yielding somewhat to Liberia, 
it gains more, almost isolates Sierra Leone, and secures 
the river Calvary, which it has claimed connects with the 
Niger. On the east it has come within easy reach of the 
Nile, and the nice scheme of a buffer State is upset. How- 
ever, other treaties have been upset, and Paris and Brus- 
sels may find it inconvenient to insist upon this one. 


....In our symposium on railroad questions was an arti- 
cle by Dr. Frederick C. Clark, of Stanford University. 
President Leland, of that university, writes us: 

Without raising any question as to the justice of certain crit- 
icisms on railroad management made by Dr. Clark, it is proper 
to say that at the time the article was published, and apparently 
at the time it was written, he had no connection with the Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Clark resigned his position as Assistant 
Professor of Economics in October, 1893. The .Department of 
Economics in the university acknowledges no responsibility for 
the article in question. 


...-One woman, not for any moral purpose, but simply to 
protect her property, has begun a crusade to shut up the 
disreputable houses on a block in this city in which she 
lives. We have no doubt that she, with the help of her 
neighbors similarly situated, can doit. And it seems so 
simple a thing to do that it is strange that people who love 
money should allow property to be deteriorated by the pres- 
ence of saloons and other vile places. It will be interesting 
if the women can accomplish, under good organizations, 
what the men have failed to do. 


.... We are very glad this week to give Professor Simon’s 
article on the success of Sir Titus Salt’s model town of 
Saltaire. He set to work so far as he could to help the 
workingmen employed by him, and he began forty years 
ago what has been attempted at Pullman, only with what 
appears to have been a more philanthropic spirit. If Pro- 
fessor Simon is not mistaken, Saltaire, with all its philan- 
thropic purpose, is a failure, simply because it does not 
leave room fur the development of individual energy and 
self-reliance. Perhaps it is so at Pullman. 


..-.The United States has not treated China decently in 
the matter of immigrants, and yet it is some comfort to 
see that when war broke out between China and Japan, 
each country applied to the United States Government to 
protect its citizens in the other country, just as German 


citizens in Paris were put under the protection of the 
American Minister during the war with Germany. 


. .-It was by a vote of 97 to 58 that the Constitutional 
Convention of this State defeated the proposition for 
woman suffrage. The affirmative vote was so large as to 
give us great hope for the next time, ten years later. The 
Republican Convention of Idaho has adopted a resolution 


favoring a referendum on female suffrage, which works so 
well in Wyoming. 


....This is the text of the law just passed by the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, not against miscegenation, but against 
marriage: 

“ Marriage between white persons and persons of color is pro- 


hibited, and the celebration of such is forbidden; and 
such celebration carries with it no effect, and is null and void.” 


It is a godless law. 


....We call attention to the appeal issued by the officers 
of the American Board, and printed on another page. 
These are trying times for them, and still more for the 


missionaries. We earnestly hope that the churches will 
come up nobly to the exigency, and that the year may 
close without a debt. 


....Our generous contemporary, the St. Louis Western 
Watchman, says ‘there are several hundred thousand 


Catholics” in Japan. Oh no! there are less than fifty 
thousand. 
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THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN WORKERS, 1894. 


BY TEUNIS 8S. HAMLIN, D.D. 


NOWHERE else is Mr. Moody seen to such good advantage 
as here in his birthplace and home. He may appear a 
greater man when commanding the hushed attention of 
an audience of eight or ten thousand, or when managing 
such a crowd, in moments of excitement, with all the skill 
and vigor of a general at the head of an army: but here 
we see the simple man, unspoiled by prosperity and adula- 
tion, the devoted husband and father, the thoughtful and 
sympathetic neighbor, the public-spirited citizen. His 
fame has been used unselfishly and unsparingly to revive 
the fortunes of a decadent New England village, which he 
has made the shrine of annual pilgrimages, and whose 
name is now known and honored and loved- throughout 
Christendom. Those who regard Mr. Moody as only an 
evangelist should visit this lovely spot, and see on every 
hand, in schools, in houses, in roads, in agriculture, the 
proofs of his broad, practical wisdom. 

We have the highest authority for expecting a man to 
be but little honored in his native town. But the unani- 
mous verdict of the jury of the vicinage is in favor of Mr. 
Moody. Noris this any surprise to one that sees his genuine 
love for his lifelong neighbors. The other day several ex- 
cursions were run to the Conference, and many mothers 
came with small children. Before dismissing the audience 
for the mid-day recess Mr. Moody said: ‘‘ Now all the 
friends from out of town that have brought lunches may 
stay right herein the auditorium and eat them; and if 
you mothers need anything for the comfort of your chbil- 
dren it will be gladly furnished. Just ask for whatever 
you want.” This is his prevailing tone toward all visitors: 
and it does not end in words, but all actions, great and 
small, accurately reflect it. 

It is natural, therefore, that these annual conferences 
should attract not only large crowds from this immediate 
vicinity, but a multitude of earnest men and women from 
all over the country and from other lands. This has been 
increasingly the case from year to year, the conference just 
closed marking the largest attendance ever known. More 
pastors have been present this year than ever before, as was 
attested by a meeting especially for them that filled the 
main floor of the fine Congregational church. Many lay- 
men, not engaged in any special religious work, but devout 
Christians, needing and seeking enlargement in their spir- 
itual life, come hither. Also many city, home and foreign 
missionaries, both men and women; and thelist of speakers 
embraces such names as Andrew A. Bonar, Professor 
Drummond, Hudson Taylor, B. F. Meyer, A. J. Gordon. 
Munro Gibson, David Gregg, A. T. Pierson, and a host of 
eminent men. 

The breadth of Mr. Moody’s knowledge and sympathy 
secures the Conference against becoming the propaganda 
of any man’s notions or hobbies. For it is Mr. Moody’s 
conference. He convenes it and he controlsit. His most 
distinguished helpers cheerfully concede and acquiesce in 
his leadership. For the first timé he this year announced 
a program of subjects, and in part, of speakers. This was 
in fulfillment of a promise made last year that certain 
great Christian themes would be discussed, each having 
one day. But even a program with so much left undeter- 
mined seems to have been chains to Mr. Moody. He has 
varied from it frequently, and had recourse to his favorite 
method of following the indications of the hour and the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The aims of the Conference are to increase the knowl- 
edge of the Bible and to advance the spiritual life of those 
that attend. Most of the addresses are in the form of Bible 
readings, and such as are not are apt to be received with 
much indifference. The Bible itself is thus the text-book 
of the Conference, and to exalt and understand it are the 
ends in view. 

It is a trifle discouraging, therefore, to find that there is 
little place at Northfield for the results of modern scholar- 
ship, however reverent. The gentleman who spoke twice 
upon the Bible—which was the theme for the first day— 
occupies one of the leading pulpits of this country, and is 
accounted a scholarly man. He gave two addresses that 
were, in the main, very excellent and highly instructive. 
But he constantly appealed to ignorance and prejudice by 
indiscriminate denunciation of the ‘‘ higher critics.” He 
declared that they ‘“‘are destroying the Bible,” ‘‘setting 
fire to the house.” He spoke of “higher” as their “ pre- 
sumptuous name.” Yet he must know that all such talk 
is utterly misleading. One may properly discuss the Bible, 
probably, and quietly ignore the critics; but if he alludes 
to them and to their labors he is bound to discriminate be- 
tween the reverent and the irreverent, the believing and 
the unbelieving. Wholesale denunciation is, indeed, the 
popular cry at present, and nowhere more than at North- 
field ; but this only emphasizes the duty of scholarly and 
fair-minded men to tell their hearers the exact truth. 

Next to discussion of the Bible as a book, come interpre- 
tation of it and application of its truths to the Christian 
life. Here the Conference is always strong and helpful. 
Dr. Meyer, who has been the leading figure this year, has 
devoted himself to a series of expositions of the ‘‘inner 
spiritual life.” These addresses he is continuing daily 
during this month. His central thought is full surrender 
to the Holy Spirit. This he works out with remarkable 
knowlege of the Scripture, and wonderful felicity of illus- 
tration, and the most direct application to the conscience. 
He guards carefully against perfecttonism and kindred 
theories; but it must be said that his addresses are marred 
by their monotony, and by his constant tone of propound- 
ing anew discovery. There is nothing novel in his view of 
the Christian life, tho he apparently thinks it unheard-of 
hitherto in America. Thousands of ministers of all de- 
nominations are, and have always been, preaching it, tho 
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with less knowledge and power than Mr. Meyer displays. 
A much wider range of themes would certainly add to his 
usefulness at Northfield. 

It should be added that the tendency of Mr. Meyer’s 
teaching and that of others here is decidedly mystical. 
One feels that it would be relief to get down out of the air 
and feel the solid ground beneath his feet. For example, 
it is somewhat startling to hear a speaker who has an- 
nounced himself a recent convert to the doctrine of the 
premillennial advent declare that Christians May now ob- 
serve the Sermon on the Mount if they choose, but that all 
real and full observance of it must wait for the Lord’s re- 
turn, or to hear another say that the minister may count 
on the aid of the Holy Spirit when preaching the Gospel, 
but not when preaching on social or civil themes. One is 
disposed to ask whether Paul’s inspiration, when writing 
to the Romans, ceased at the end of the eleventh chapter, 
and had no relation to the ensuing instructions as to how 
to live in the household, in society and in the State. The 
evangelist may preach the Gospel, and fulfill his function 
in preaching it, by reasoning with men of sin and pointing 
them to the Savior; but the pastor must do this, and then 
go on to apply the principles of the Gospel to all the phases, 
occupations, amusements, sorrows and successes of daily 
life. It is, perhaps, natural that this pastoral function 
should be somewhat overlooked at Northfield, tho it isfully 
understood by Mr. Moody, who, almost alone of the speak- 
ers this year, has insisted on daily Christian living as the 
test of faith, and the sole evidence of its genuineness. 

The general tone of these meetings is certainly very up- 
lifting. Sectarianism is well, if not entirely, kept out of 
sight. Those that come are earnest, and, for the most part, 
working Christians. There is much devout prayer and in- 
spiring song. ‘The social conversation is on religious 
themes. At the Sunday services, especially, efforts are 
made to urge the Gospel on the acceptance of the hundreds 
that come in from the surrounding country. A day is 
given to missions, when representative missionaries are 
heard ; and one goes away feeling that he has gotten a new 
look into the Bible, and a refreshing view of Christ; that 
he has enjoyed sweet Christian fellowship; that he has 
been shaken out of his rut and brought into contact with 
some fresh views of doing Christian work; that in many 
ways he is enlarged and éariched for future service. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass. 


» 


THE KESWICK CONVENTION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF PRACTICAL HOLINESS. 


BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN. 








““You may come here and seea great deal. You may see 
a nice religious picnic, you may héar good speakers; but 
if you haven’t felt and seen the work of God that is going 
on here, you have seen nothing. It is only the Spirit of 
God filling a man that enables him to see what is being 
done.” In these words one of the Convention speakers, the 
Rev. Charles Inwood, gavein one of his addresses a most 
comprehensive view of the position. Among the five thou- 
sand visitors who have inundated this beautifully situated 
hill-girt Cumberland village during the past ten days, there 
have doubtless been critics of all sorts. But even specta- 
tors whose impressions have been entirely those of out- 
siders, who, in no way sympathizing with the objects of 


the meetings, have discussed the whole affair as a sort of ’ 


“spiritual Derby,” have not failed to be struck and im- 
pressed by the manifest character of those they have at- 
tracted. The preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. 

Nowhere else is such a scene to be witnessed as that 
which Keswick presents each fourth week of J uly, and no- 
where is such a crowd to be studied. The world of gayety 
and fashion is for once supplanted by what is to many just 
a heaven upon earth, and the careworn and unsatisfied ex- 
pression of the pleasure-seeking worldling is replaced by 
the bright and happy features of the Christian. It is true 
that the natural attractions of the spot and the opportuni- 
ties of meeting friends from distant parts which it affords 
are steadily attracting more and more of those whose inter- 
est in the Convention isonly nominal; but thedecided tone 
of the meetings and the wonderful effects produced are a 
wholesome corrective to all idle dissipation. Indeed, the 
influence of the addresses on the majority is such that it 
becomes almost a matter of reproach to absent one’s self 
from the tents; and apart from this the attraction is so 
general, so central, that anxious and careless troop to- 
gether in crowds, and patiently sit for hours in an over- 
filled, oppressively heated tent, to listen to teaching which 
to the unsaved musi be foolishness itself. 

The large tent seats three thousand, the overflow tent 
half that number ; yet several times a day the two are 
closely packed with earnest audiences, patient, still, intent, 
To gaze upon that sea‘of faces is an inspiration in itself. 
The distribution of sexes seems normal, and the clerical 
coat is conspicuous. Probably two hundred and fifty 
ministers of all denominations gathered at the special 
meetings set apart for them, anda goodly number accepted 
the local vicar’s invitation to an early morning commun- 
ion service. Only boys and girls seem lacking. I do not 
remember to have seen one at the Convention, tho there is 
acamp of 180 college men, and among other parties there 
are fifty-four lady student volunteers, or fifty per cent. of 
the total lady membership. Two special meetings for 
young men were held, and two for young women, the lat- 
ter addressed by ladies. These special meetings seem al- 
ways the most definite and blessed of all. Some 250 mis- 
sionaries home on furlough were also present, the where- 
withal for most being specially provided by friends, and by 
none is the Convention more appreciated, and through 
none has the work a wider influence. : 

Twenty years ago the then vicar, Canon Battersby, 
impressed by the thought of what the Church was losing 
by not generally claiming God’s promise of his indwelling 
Spirit, gathered some thirty friends to consider the ques - 
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tion and definitely claim that blessing for themselves. As 
of old, their prayer was answered, and, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, they went forth to proclaim the glad tidings and to 
urge others to become partakers with them. It was a 
revival of the work that Wesley and Whitefield had com- 
menced at a time when the English Church was too cor- 
rupt and too conservative to stand it, and thrust them 
forth as it did the Puritans of old. What a sign of the 
times that such a movement could continue in the bosom 
of that Church, and that it could yet heartily include dis- 
senters and nonconformists of every sect. To-day the 
chairman on the Keswick platform is a Quaker, and beside 
him stand, under the motto “All one in Christ Jesus,” 
ministers of all denominations and laymen of none, pro- 
claiming as with one voice the promises of God and urging 
their acceptance. x 

The results of this movement have led to the establish- 
ment of similar conventions throughout the country and 
in many distant lands. Far from the least interesting 
feature of the closing meetings was the reception of tele- 
grams from China and the antipodes from similar conven- 
tions, the outcome of this, being held simultaneously. 
Tho the Convention proper only commenced on the Mon- 
day evening, the Saturday evening meeting was already a 
large one, and after every place of worship in the locality 
had been packed, large overflow evangelistic services were 
held in the tents. Between the meetings all the week 
through there has been open-air preaching in the market- 
place, and the local band has had perforce to slink away 
before the multitude of joyful throats. In addition to six 
or seven meetings daily in the tents, the islands in Der- 
wentwater and certain adjacent shady spots, have been the 
scene of fervent missionary and Bible study gatherings. 
To preclude competition, all the local halls and chapels are 
secured for the week by the conveners, who are all but 
masters of the place for the time being. 

As the phenomenal influx for the occasion tempts exor- 
bitant prices, most who attend are content with very 
scanty accommodation, and a.large proportion crowd the 
shops and restaurants for meals. A special bureau is 
opened by the conveners for securing accommodation be- 
forehand, in charge of the same gentleman who undertook 
to arrange for the first assembly, and whose services have 
always been gratuitous. Those who cannot afford the vil- 
lage itself seek quarters afield in the hamlets round, and all 
discomfort seems to be forgotten or overlooked. Thestreets 
are thronged with happy faces, and few are to be met in 
fashionable dress, while most carry Bibles and hymn books. 

Each morning, from 7 to 8, a couple of thousand meet 
for prayer, the custom being for those desiring special 
request for themselves or others to send in a written slip 
the day before. These are classified, and, on account of 
their number, laid before the Lord in batches. From 9:10 
to 9:40 a thousand, or more, collect to pray for the mission 
field and those who are at work there. From 10:15 to 11:30 
Bible readings are held, fully attended, and these are fol- 
lowed by crowded general meetings, from 12 to 1:30. Dur- 
the afternoon there are first attenders’, young ladies’ and 
missionary candidates’ meetings, about an hour long. The 
evening meetings, addressed like those of the morning by 
two speakers each, noneof whom are previously announced, 
last from 6:30 to 8:30, and these are supplemented by a 
prayer-meeting from 9 to 10 P.M. None are advised to 
attend regularly; but all are urged to abstain during the 
Convention from all reading but the Bible, and from all 
unnecessary conversation or business. The Convention 
closes on Saturday morning by a meeting for praise, which 
is usually expressed in the words of Scripture; but the 
climax is reached at the supplementary meeting on Satur- 
day morning, from 10 to 1, when the question of our duty 
to the heathen is dealt with by representative workers 
from many fieids. 

In no way are the results of the whole-hearted dedica- 
tion urged at the Convention more clearly shown than in 
the numbers who are led to definitely offer themselves for the 
foreign field. During the following week a crowded suc- 
cession of missionary meetings are held, indoors and out, 
and this year special prominence is being given to foreign 
work by the holding of a Students’ Volunteer Union Con- 
ference. Between the meetings picnics and excursions are 
arranged to the lovely lakes and mountains of the district, 
and those who can, enjoy a hallowed holiday. 

LonpDOoN, ENGLAND. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the latest statistics of the Free Church of 
Scotland, there is a total membership of 344,082—an increase 
of 6,884 fur two years. In the Sunday-schools there are 
222,644 young people and 15,938 teachers. There are 259 
theological students, of whom 32 have volunteered for 
foreign service. 








....The venerable Dr. C. Chiniquy, of Montreal, on July 
30th, reached the eighty-fifth anniversary of his birthday, 
and the event was celebrated by a presentation by a num- 
ber of Canadian Protestants in recognition of his inde- 
fatigable efforts on behalf of liberty of speech and con- 


_ Science, 


....The Christian Biblical Institute, under the auspices 
of the Christian denomination which opens at Stanford- 
ville, N. Y., the middle of September, has extended its 
course from three to four years. This course includes not 
only biblical, theological and ecclesiastical studies, but 
general history, philosophy, logic, psychology, ethical 
science, etc. 


...-For some time there has been in some of the Roman 
Catholic dioceses the custom of receiving priests from Irish 
theological schools, and it is said that at a recent ordina- 
tion in Ireland clergymen were ordained for the Pittsburg, 
Sacramento and St. Paul episcopates. The number of 
such, however, is rapidly decreasing, and before long it is 
believed that the United States will furnish the American 
Church with all the missionaries it needs. 


August 23, 1894. 


..--The Committee on Theological Seminaries, appointed 
at the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
met at Saratoga last week. There were present Drs. Mutch- 
more, William C. Young, of Danville, Ky.; John Dixon of 
Trenton, N. J.; T. Ralston Smith, of New York; R. S. 
Homes, of Pittsburg; the Hon. Thomas McDougall of 
Cincinnati, and the Hon. David Wills, of Gettysburg. Be- 
yond organizing no business was transacted, the Commit- 
tee adjourning to meet at the call of the Chairman at 
Philadelphia or Washington in December. 


...-According to the latest census returns there are in 
New Zealand 1,197 churches and chapels, a growth of 134 
in five years; 241 schoolhouses and 161 dwellings and pub- 
lic buildings are used for Sabbath purposes, all these vari- 
ous edifices having accommodations for about 278,000 per- 
sons, less than half the population of the colony, and are 
actually attended by less than 200,000. Of the various de- 
nominations the Presbyterians report 40,785 attendants, 
the Episcopalians 37,252, Roman Catholics 30,525, Wesley- 
ans 27,106 and Salvationists 14,442. 


.... Week before last there was quite a riot in Quebec, in 
which about 5,000 Roman Catholics attacked the French 
Baptist Mission, broke in the doors and windows, and 
would have maltreated the occupants but forthe interposi- 
tion of the police, who, however, merely dispersed the 
crowd, making no arrests. One of the newspapers had ex- 
cited the passions of the populace by inveighing against this 
mission for its work among Roman Catholics, identifying 
it with the Salvation Army. The best papers denounced 
the outrage, and the one that instigated the riot offered_a 
formal but rather weak apology. 


....Some little time since members of the Salvation 
Army in Glasgow reported that on a Saturday evening 
they watched eight saloons and counted the number of 
visitors. There were 2,308 men and 365 women who entered 
in the course of a single hour. Furthermore, they exam- 
ined the records of the criminal courts, and found that 
67,000 women had been brought before them on the charge 
of drunkenness, disorderly conduct or personal assault, 
and more than 13,000 convicted. The result of this report, 
which made quite a sensation in the city, has been that the 
churches have been roused, and are planning to work 
unitedly in the effort to overcome this condition of things. 


....-The Friends’ meeting at Chappaqua closed last week. 
The last session of the religious conference was devoted to 
a discussion of the mission of the society to the world. 
Charles M. Stabler held that the doctrine of non- 
resistance, which in natural affairs had been con- 
sidered to be impracticable, was in truth thoroughly prac- 
ticable, and so far from being cowardly, was proof of the 
highest courage. He had no fear that it would entail 
suffering or put a premium on aggressive selfishness; he had 
too much faith in humanity to permit him to think that. 
At the meeting of the Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, reports were presented from employment societies, 
sewing schools, kindergartens, etc., and papers read on 
Home Surroundings of Poor Children, Methods of Work 
a Poor Children, Social Purity, Philanthropy, De 
moralizing Publications, Temperance, Woman’s Work, 
Use of Opium and Morphine, etc. A resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage was passed by an almost unanimous vote. 


....The recent Lake Keuka Assembly has been the most 
successful yet held. The meetings take place in the grove 
belonging to Keuka College. The grove is on a hill, and 
at the north end, at the foot of the hill, a pagoda has been 
erected for a platform, cpen on one side, while the seats 
are arranged on the side of the hill clear to the top in am- 
phitheater style, affording accommodation for upward of 
five thousand persons. The seats are shaded by a sprin- 
kling of tall trees, and the scene is unique as the speaker 
stauds facing a large audience rising seat upon seat amidst 
the trees. A large number of ministers of different de- 
nominations have been in attendance. Dr. A. C. Dixon, 
pastor of the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, has 
given a series of lectures on ‘‘ Heroes of Faith,” and another 
on ** What the Great Denominations Have Done for the 
World.”? Bible readings on the Holy Spirit have been 
given by the Rev. Arthur J. Smith, of New York. The 
Hon. Edmund B. Fairfield lectured most interestingly on 
“ Consular Life in France,” and on ‘* Romanism at Home,”’ 
besides giving a lecture on his travels in Palestine. For- 
eign Missions had their share of attention in addres ses by 
Mrs. Montgomery, of Rochester, and the Rev. Z. Griffin, a 
returned missionary from India, who also exhibited a 
number of Indian curiosities. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
spoke to a large audience on Woman Suffrage, and there 
were a number of popular lectures. Temperance addresses 
were delivered by Edward Carswell, and Dr. H. L. Way- 
land gave a witty and brilliant lecture ‘on ‘‘ Dr. Dobbs at 
the Antipodes,” besides speaking on ‘‘ Compulsory Arbi- 
tration.”? Three concerts were given by the Creole Quartet, 
of New York City, which attracted large audiences. The 
speaking has been of a high order, and the meetings have 
been very helpful spiritually. 


....The evangelical, or Low Church, party in the Church 
of England has compiled the following figures in regard to 
what.is called the ‘‘ Romeward”’ movement: 

In 1882. In 1892. 
Clerical supporters of the Romeward movement. (7) 7,000 


Ritualistic churches........... istcscvvecusceveubves 2,581 5,043 
Churches adopting eucharistic vestments........ 336 1,029 
Churches illegally using incense.........-.....+.+5 9 1i7 
Churches using altar lights..............ssseeeseees 581 2,048 


It is stated that if statistics in regard to banners, cruci- 
fixes, adoration of the elements, confessions, etc., were 
available, they would indicate a similar advance. 


....The statement has been made that the Christian 
Endeavor Societies are now supporting 30 foreign mission- 
aries through the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
and there have been some inquiries as to its correctness. 
The following note from Wm. Dulles, Jr., the treasurer of 
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the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, will be gladly 
read : 

“Tam thankful to say that there is no exaggeration at all in 
the statement. The Christian Endeavor Societies have taken 
hold of the foreign work with great zeal, and they are actually 
supporting thirty foreign missionaries through this Board. It is 
noticeable that in the year ending April 30, 1894, that branch of 
giviug was the only branch that had an increase over the pre- 
ceding year. Now they have set their mark even higher. All 
their gifts to be sent through the regular Church channels will 


thus help on the cause of giving in the Church with which the 
Society is connected. . 


“The group system used by this Board has proved very effi- 
cient, enabling the societies to give as they may be able, and yet 
be identified with some special worker, and receive through the 
Board here reports of their special work. 

“We only hope that each church will feel the thrill which 
should come from the hearts of these young givers, and that, as 
they go on in years, they may more and more help the work in 
each church with which they are connected, as well as the work 
in foreign lands.” 


-.--The Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, No. 19, 
publishes some interesting data on the Jewish conversions 
to Christianity as officially reported by the Prussian 
authorities. According to this source, from 1816 to 1840 in 
Prussia there were 3,273 Jewish converts, or an average of 
117 in a Jewish population of about 160,000. From 1844 to 
1871 there are no absolutely reliable statistics, but the 
maximrm number is 2,000. Between 1872 and 1888 the 
number of Jewish baptisms was 2,195, or an average of 
129in a Jewish population of 300,000. These figures refer 
only to the nine old Prussian provinces and do not include 
the three, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein and Hessen, ac- 
quired in 1866. In Hanover between 1813 and 1876 there 
were 726 Jewish conversions. The total number in these 
three new provinces is at least 900. Accordingly the total 
for Prussia from 1816 to 1878 or 1888, was about 8,300, the 
great majority of whom connected themselves with the 
Protestant Church, the Roman Catholic seemingly not 
being able to win recruits from that quarter. In recent 
years Jewish parents have begun to have their children 
baptized, the number from Prussia between 1885 and 1888 
being 114. Nowhere else are so many Jews baptized as in 
Berlin. From 1830 to 1836 there ,were 326 cases in Berlin 
out of 750 in all Prussia; in the years 1875 to 1888, out of 
1901 there were 890 in Berlin alone. Singularly enough 
the old influential Jewish families in Berlin, such as the 
Mendelssohns and the Friedlainders, furnish the greatest 
number of converts. On the other hand a few Chris- 
tians occasionally join the Jewish communion. In the 
fourteen years between 1875 and 1888 there were 135 such 
cases in Prussia. 


.-The corner stone of the new national headquarters 
for the Salyation Army was laid last week on Fourtecnth 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. Fora long 
time they have felt the need of better accommodations 
than they have had on Reade Street, and as the Army has 
increased in size this need has become more and more im- 
perative. While seven years ago, on the first arrival of 
Commander Booth, there were 650 commissionsd officers, 
now there are 1,880, and thenumber of corps has increased 
from 387 to 604. The corner stone was laid by Commander 
Booth with a short address, emphasizing the purpose of 
the Army to continue its work in the same spirit and by 
the same methods. He said: 

“ Our building will not be a fine marble palace, but one fit for 
the worshiping of Jesus Christ. The Salvation Army is not go- 
ing to give the ungloved hand for the kid glove; we shall not sub- 


stitute the church bell for the drum, and at our ‘meetings the cor- 
net will be preferred to the piano or organ.” 


He then placed on the stone a three-thousand-dollar check 
subscribed by the members of the Army. After he had 
fiuished Mrs. Booth came forward to lay a stone in the 
middle of the building. She said: 

“1 think my husband — forgive me for indulging in a secret, 
and I have one which I wish to divulge at this moment. Let no 
man dare to say that a woman cannot keep a secret, forl think I 
have kept this one, and it is a fact that I _ secured $9,055 in 
subscriptions while my husband was away 
Shethen read the list of snaiiaaes including Wm. E. 
Dodge $5,000, James Talcott $1,000, J. M. Cornell $500, Mrs. 
McAlpin, George Innes, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stickner, 
Mrs. David Hoadley and a friend $100 each, and the result 
ofa twenty minute collection at the Mountain House, 
Mohawk, $1,250. The corner stone of the eastern corner 
was laid by J. M. Cornell who has been interested in the 
Army for many years, The new building is to be eight 
stories in hight and fireproof. The first two stories are to 


be of Indiana lime stone while above that will be terra- 
cotta brick. There will-be castellated battlements and 
the general architectural style will be that of the feudal 
times, the whole giving the appearance of a great fortress. 

The first floor will be taken up with two large storerooms 
back of which will be a large meeting room. On the next 
floor will be a large auditorium seating three thousand 
people. A huge iron emblem of the Army will surmount 
the building which will be ready, it is expected, for occu- 
pancy by January ist, a The whole cost is expected to 

amount to about $350,000. 











Missions. 
THE GOSPEL AND LACE IN SHANTUNG. 


BY MRS. GEORGE S. HAYS, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





“* DOESN’T your mother-in-law abuse you ?”’ 

‘She is not living,’’ I replied. 

** Doesn’t your husband smoke opium ?”’ 

“No.” 

** And doesn’t he get drunk ?”’ 

“No.” 

“* And doesn’t he beat you ?” 

‘*No,” said I gently—for I saw what was in the poor 
Chinese woman’s heart—“‘ no, he never struck me a blow in 
his life.” 

Mrs. Chang looked from me to my Bible woman, as if 
she could not believe she had heard aright, then turned to 
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me again and said, bitterly: “You have been talking to 
me about Heaven and Hell in the world to come. Your 
life now compared with mine is as Heaven and Hell!” 

“You have enough to eat and to wear ?” asked a woman 
at another time. 

Yes,” I answered, feeling rather ashamed of it. 

“ And I’ll venture to say your children have warm flan- 
nels in winter ?”’ she continued. 

“Yes, they are comfortably clothed,” said I. ‘‘ Ah, she 
has a stove that keeps the whole room warm,” broke in a 
woman who had probably been in a foreign house; “ she 
has a happy life.’”” The crowd of poorly dressed women 
looked at me enviously. 

** All you say is perfectly true,’”’ commented an old man, 
as he listened to me talking to his wife. ‘“‘I believe your 
doctrine. I believed it years ago, when I first heard your 
father preach.” 

“Then why don’t you live the Gospel ?”’ I gravely in- 
quired. 

“* We are too poor,” he answered, ‘“‘ We have no time to 
keep the Sabbath.” 

“T work from morning until night to get enough to keep 
me from starving,” said a woman on another occasion. ‘I 
have no heart left to think about the world to come.”’ 

Remarks like these, with constant applications for work 
which I could not give, and the continual sight of grinding 
poverty which I could not relieve, naturally led me to think 
very seriously whether I could help these women in their 
material as well as spiritual life. 

My object was to introduce an industry easily learned, 
and of such a nature that women could work atitin their 
own homes, and of reliable market value, and thus provide 
a modest competence to any woman striving to lead an inde- 
pendent Christian life, giving her a chance to keep the 
Sabbath and time to learn the truth herself and to teach 
it to her children and neighbors. Such seekers after work 
cannot justly be called ‘rice Christians’; for they will 
only be paid for hard work, well done, and will be required 
to buy for themselves the instruments used in their work. 
There will be no undue pressure brought to bear upon 
them ; for tho the Gospel will be taught them, the free ac- 
ceptance or refusal will be left to each individual heart. 

From an English lady living in Chefoo I learned last 
summer to make real torchon lace and insertion. Silk 
lace is made, as silk thread of any color can be bought 
from the Chinese much more easily and cheaply than linen 
thread can be imported from a foreign country. The whole 
outfit for working costs less thana dollar and will last for 
years. A woman making lace can earn on an average two 
or three dollars a month ; and when it is remembered that 
$2.50 gold will provide a comfortable living for a family of 
five, and that there are usually two or three women and 
girls in each family, it will be seen how great an advan- 
tage the introduction of such an industry would be to 
China. 

The only question remaining to be answered is whether 
the lace can be sold in quantity at a reasonable rate. If it 
can, I hopein thenear future to— But it is so much 
easier to make splendid plans and to have high ideals than 
to fulfill them, that it will be safer and much more modest 
for me to tell what has been done than what Lintend to do. 

Already some of the scholars in the school and several of 
the women have learned, and at this time about twenty 
women and girls are at work. 

In the early spring two women from the country came 
to me for two weeks’ lessons. One is the daughter-in-law 
of an old teacher my husband received into the Church 
about four years ago. Mr. Wang was very anxious that 
this daughter-in-law should come, as she and her husband 
(Mr. Wang’s eldest son) were at first bitterly opposed to 
Christianity, and had been a great deal of trouble to him 
since he became a Christian. 

‘“*My youngest daughter-in-law believes the Gospel, he 
said; ‘‘ but this one does not. If she comes to you, and is 
under your teaching for a couple of weeks, I hope it will 
make a great change in her.” 

I promised to do what I could, and, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, she proved to be willing and even anxious to 
learn the truth, and developed wonderfully during her 
short stay. It was very interesting to watch her progress, 
At first she could only pray for herself, using the few sen- 
tences I had taught her when I visited her home the year 
before. Then she began to pray for the baby son she had 
left behind her, ‘‘that he might not fret and cry for his 
mamma.” Before she left she had extended her prayers to 
the whole world, and was asking for blessings upon the 
heathen. 

While here she learned two patterns of lace, one for her- 
self and one for teaching her sister in-law at home, and 
went away as happy and grateful a woman asI have ever 
seen. ‘‘ My neighbors laughed at me and said I had gone 
clear crazy to come to you; but when they see my lace they 
will change their tune,’? she said triumphantly, as she 
packed up her lace cushions. 

Not long ago, her husband brought me several yards of 
lace which she had made and I asked him if his wife keeps 
the Sabbath. ‘* Yes, she does,” he assured ine. 

“« And does she preach the Gospel tothe women who come 
to see her make lace ?”’ I inquired. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, smiling, ‘‘To the women who are 
willing to hear, she preaches, and to the women who are 
not willing to hear, she also preaehes.”” What more could 
one ask ? 

The other woman who came to me, is the daughter of a 
man who became a Christian about two years ago. This 
man, for many years was very widely known as a success- 
ful fortune teller, and both respected and feared as a pow- 
erful adviser in lawsuits. His changeof life and testimony 
in favor of Christianity has very great weight. He is a 
fearless, intelligent expounder of the truth, and his man- 
ner of explaining the Gospel is very attractive to the 
Chinese. 

The daughter of such a father was well taught; she 
could read the Bible fluently, and could repeat and explain 
many portions of it. There could have been no better proof 
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of Mr. Kao’s sincerity and consistent Christian life in his 
own home than this daughter’s knowledge of the Gospel. 

She also learned two patterns of lace, and took them 
home with her. Her mother used to be very much opposed 
to Christianity, and last week I asked Mr. Kao about her, 
He said she had thrown away all doubts about the Gospel 
a long time ago, but she was getting old and could not 
read. 

“That does not matter,” I said, “if she really believes. 
She can learn a great deal of the truth from your daughter 
and from you, even tho she may never learn the charac- 
ters.” 

“Ob yes,” he answered, “her daughter teaches her a 
great deal. That is all they have to talk about, you know. 
While they are sitting quietly making lace, they talk to- 
gether about Jesus.”’ 

CHEFOO, CHINA. 








Biblical Research. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND PERSIAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


BY LAURA ELIZABETH POOR, 








LET us begin by endeavoring to grasp the real value of 
Persian literature to modern times. It is peculiar; it 
throws light upon obscure countries of the world ; it is in- 
spiring ; but these are not its chief claims; the startling 
question is, What has been its influence over the Old Tes- 
tament ? Thisinfluence has been called ‘the strongest 
which Judaism ever felt,” and has been found in a slight 
borrowing inthe later Old Testament, and an extensive one 
in the Talmud. To these are due the names of Asmodeus, 
in the Book of Tobit, a corruption of Aeshura deva; arch- 
angels from the Amshaspands; future rewards and pun- 
ishments ; personal immortality ; resurrection of the body ; 
bad spirits ; the hero who slays the monster, as all good 
fighting against all evil. Mr. Bréal says: 

“*Satan in the Book of Jobis not a devil; he is an angel ; that is, 

a messenger to do the bidding of the Most High. 1 Chronicles 
21:1, Satan appears as an evil spirit tempting David to number 
the people.” 
These are supposed to have been brought back from the 
captivity in Babylon by the Jews, who passed on to Chris- 
tianity, by means of the Book of Revelation, the thoughts 
of Zarathustra. Mr. Cheyne says,in The Academy of 
July 15th, 1893: 

“The main part of the Gathas is substantially ancient, and 
represents ideas which were widely current when Psalms and 
Proverbs were written; for in the Gathas we find that the Zoro- 
astrian religion had a strong intellectual element. He personified 
Understanding. Heavenly Wisdom of Ahura, called Vohu Mano, 
is it borrowed from Proverbs 8 : 22-31, made from everlasting by 
Jahveh; oris the absolute reverse true, that Jews borrowed from 
Zoroaster the strong intellectual current in post-Exilic Jewish 
writings? There is, I think,only one way to set aside the hypothesis 
of possible Zoroastrian influence on the religion of the writers of 
Psalms and Proverbs ; and that is to deny the antiquity of any 
parallel part of the Avesta.” 

He elsewhere speaks of the “‘prior existence ” of Zoroas- 
trian opinions. 

Its value for the Old Testangent must, therefore, depend 
upon its date. The accepted theory has been that the lan- 
guage of the Gathas belonged to Bactria (East Eran), occu- 
pied by Aryas, 2000 B.c. But this spirit is so different from 
that of the Vedas that they have been placed from 1500 to 
900 B.c. The Yasna, Vendidad and Yashts, remaining por- 
tions of the Avesta, would then be formed during the cen- 
turies, while the Eranian Aryas were migrating 900 to 639 
B.c., when they would be brought into Babylon by Cyrus 
the Great, making the book technically called the Ache- 
menian Avesta. ‘‘That evil destined villain, the cursed 
Alexander,” is said to have burnt at Persepolis, 334 B.c., 
the twenty-one nasks, or books, which formed it. But the 
lost fragments scattered through India and Greece were 
found, and collected into a book called the Sassanian 
Avesta, by the Sassanian king, Ardeshis Babegan, 226 B,c. 
Yet the Avesta which we possess is only a ‘“‘wreck and 
remnant” from that of the Sassanians; owing its preser- 
vation under Mohammedan conquerors to the fact that 
the fragments were in daily use—those portions generally 
committed to memory by any priesthood—sacred myths, 
liturgy and laws for the ceremonies of the sacrifice. The 
Avesta under this theory was ‘‘one of the most ancient 
documents of Aryan civilization,” formed by the priest 
Zarathustra, who received a direct revelation from Ahura 
Mazda; and then made a religious revolution which sepa- 
rated Eranians from Indians. Thus Zend would be a dia- 
lect of Sanskrit, and the Avesta a development from the 
Rig Veda. But the general verdict of experts yesterday 
has been reversed by the discoveries of to-day. ‘‘ Who 
shall decide when doctors disagree ? it 

M. Darmesteter, Professor in the Collége de France, be- 
gan in 1877 a French translation of the Avesta ; in 1880 made 
an English translation of the Vendidad;in 1883 English 
Yashts, But as to the Yasna, which included the Gathas, 
he was not certain of hismaterial; so he carefully reread 
the Pahlavi writings, some of which has been translated 
by West among the “Sacred Books of the East,” but espe- 
cially those discovered since 1878, the Great Bundahis. He 
determined to use as a commentary upon the Gathas the 
Pahlavi literature, and Parseeism, the religion derived 
from Mazdeism, especially the ceremonies of the sacrifice. 
In 1886 he went in person to Bombay, but was not allowed 
to be present at the sacrifice, nor to obtain a connected sys- 
tem of the doctrine about it. He obtained, however, an 
edition of the Yasna, made from that of the fire worshipers 
of Yezd, which he used as the basis of his translation. He 
took for a commentary upon the Yashts another manu- 
script which he brought back—the whole of the Great Bun- 
dahis, of which West had used only three chapters in 1880. 
Armed with these he again attacked, in 1888, the Yasna and 
the Gathas, made new translations of the Vendidad and 
the Yashts, and translations of fragments discovered by 
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him. These have been published in three volumes of ‘‘ Les 
Annales du Musée Guimet,”’ so that we have in French all 
that is now known of the Avests. His translation of the 
Vendidad and the Yashts is not very unlike that already 
existing in English; his Gathas vary greatly from Mills’s 
English rendering; his commentary upon the Avesta dif- 
fers utterly and entirely from all others. It is so revolu- 
tionary that it must make an epoch if accepted, and place 
him among the very greatest scholars of the world—a wor- 
thy peer of Eugéne Burnouf. The French Academy has 
crowned his translation with a prize—he is an offset to 
Sedan ! 

Both Mills and Darmesteter agree that the style of the 
Gathas is very condensed, full of ellipses, conventional 
phrases and double meanings to the Amshaspands. Mills 
finds the thought very profound and subtle: Darmesteter 

considers that the obscurity is in the grammar and style. 

Thus Mills’s translation is very doubtful in meaning, 

Darmesteter’s, clear. Mills uses the names of the Am- 

shaspands as common nouns, abstract and spiritual quali- 

ties, thus going beneath the allegory to create an abstruse 
and subjective interpretation ; Darmesteter uses them as 
proper nouns, titles of persons. Mills gives a much higher 
tone to the Gathas, considering them prayers for spiritual 
blessings; Darmesteter shows that they are ordinarily 
prayers for worldly success and future rewards, with sac- 
erdotalism on the one side, self-interest on the other. 

With three exceptions, their tone is, that riches and pros- 

perity in both worlds are for those who worship Ahura 

Mazda and—pay the priest ; poverty and suffering in both 

worlds for all who do not. 

Darmesteter’s theory declares that Pahlavi literature has 
proved our Avesta to be the remnant of the Sassanian 
Avesta, whose twenty-one treatises were divided into three 
groups of seven each, one group being religious, another 
legal, the third scientific and mixed. Now of these our 
Avesta possesses the two of greatest importance ; first, the 
praise-ritual containing the Gathas, because they were the 
center of Mazdeism ; and of these we must have all, be- 
cause the sages who edited them did not know enough to 
change thom, or add to them: second, the Vendidad, be- 
cause it gave the rules for purification, while the six other 
legal nasks are lost. But we must remember the crucial 
point that the Sassanian Avesta was called a perfect copy 
of the Achemenian Avesta used by Darius. before Alexan- 
der, which would give to the Gathas and Vendidad a fabu- 
lous antiquity. 

But Darmesteter refuses to believe this tradition without 
internal evidence: he examines the Sassanian Avesta by 
this fresh light of the Pahlavi literature which he brought 
back, and finds that. the matter is not one and homogene- 
ous; that it contains resemblances to the civilizations 
neighboring to it, and concludes that the religion of the 
Avesta represents essentially that of the Achemenian 
epoch, but is profoundly penetrated after the conqnest of 
Alexander, in both thought and arrangement, with new 
ideas borrowed from surrounding countries—which is suf- 
ficently startling! 

He finds in the New or Sassanian Mazdeism three strata 
—the Indo-Uranian, with ideas like those of the Veda, but 
on which was ingrafted the Magism of the Achemenian 
period—that of Darius, we may call it. Natural and log- 
ical, it taught dualism, the morality of labor and family 
life, worship of pure elements, the limited duration of the 
world, future rewards and punishments, the resurrection 
and progressive victory of Ahura Mazda—probably Soash- 
yant, the god of the resurrection, the benefactor who re- 
turned ; a sacrifice of the blood of animals: Zarathustra 
and Vishtaspa. This is Zoroastrianism, properly speaking. 
A further complication arises from the known fact that 
Magism itself is not a primitive religion : dualism and the 
exaggeration of purity may have been developed from 
within ; but where did the Magi get the great victory of 
Ahura and the resurrection ? Darmesteter says their ori- 
gin cannot be fixed until we have more knowledge of all 
the religions which were adjacent to them. He considers 
it premature to call them Ural-Altaic, tho he turns to that 
illuminator of the world, Assyriology, for aid. and asks if 
we may seek in that renewing of the world which follows 
the twelve thousand years a transformation of the Semitic 
myths about the annual rebirth of Tammuz and Adonis ? 
He adds that the resurrection seems to be found on a 
Babylonian cylinder, said to be of the date of Cyrus, to 
Bel-Merodach, “the god by the faith of whom he raises the 
dead.” 

Darmesteter considers as borrowed from the Jews—but 
may not these also be pushed back to Assyria ?—the reve- 
lation given from a mountain peak toa lawmaker in con- 
versations; a history of creation and of mankind: creation 
of the world in six periods ; sin of the couple (while the natu- 
ralistic myth of the first man, Gayomaretan, his two chil- 
siren, and their mother, the earth, is indigeneous); 
the deluge. The chronological arrangement of facts in 
an exact framework to make a connected history is es- 
pecially borrowed ; and thus he considers the Avesta—the 
first copy of the Old Testament—a progressive version; 
the division into three groups corresponding to the divi- 
sion of the Hebrew Scriptures into Law, the Ven- 
didad; Prophets, the Gathas: Writings, the mixed 
nasks. The Mohammedans perceived this, and compared 
the Mazdeans to the Jews—People of the Book. 

But Darmesteter finds in the new Mazdeism of the Sas- 
sanian Avesta another impress far more profound: not in 
the form, but in the thought—that of New Platonism. 
The Magi of the time of Darius, the Achemenian Magi, 
taught that Ahura Mazda and Ahriman reign alter- 
nately, in the first two periods of three, thousand years; 
that they fight in the third. But the Bundahis add a very 
complicated and metaphvsical meaning; in the first period 


the world bas only a spiritual existence—is a thought of | 


Abura Mazda; not until the second period has it a mate- 
rial existence ; all this is derived from the Platonic doc- 
trine of Ideas, and was brought down by Philo, of Alex- 
audria, the exemplar of New Platonism. A still clearer 
borrowing is Vohu Mano—the Wisdom, or Reason,of Ahura 
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Mazda, the Incarnation of his divine thought; his first 
creation, who becomes the medium of the other creations ; 
the revealer of Ahura’s will; the intercessor between 

Ahura and mankind; himself the prototype of humanity. 

Then for symmetry it was necessary to have other spirits to 
represent the other kingdoms of nature. . . . The Gathas and 
Philo move ina common atmosphere—that of Gnosticism ; but 
more practical; stayed on the fatal brink bya moral yearning, 
which seeks in philosophy only a means of edification. Philo is 
more Gnosticthan they. The Gathas approach but do not fall 
in, because they are written, not by mere metaphysicians, but by 
practical moralists. . . . We must admire the good, practical 
sense and the restraint which preside over the selection and 
movement of these abstractions, when we compare them with the 
Eons of the Gnostics and the Sephiroth of the Kabbala, which, 
starting from the same point, have ingulfed themselves in a mys- 
tic nihilism. 

I translate from Darmesteter. 

We have now material for fixing the date of the Avesta. 
The famousinscription of Darius at Behistun does not re- 
late to a connected book; those hymns of the Magi heard 
by Herodotus are not our Gathas, because our Gathas con- 
tain thoughts which did not come into Persia until cen- 
turies after him. They are not our Yashts, because the 
latter are edited in that chronological manner borrowed 
from the Jews. Possibly the laws of the Vendidad about 
purity may be copied from earlier Jaws; but the civil laws 
are very late. Of the so-called Achemenian Avesta we 
bave not one text literally reproduced. The Gathas are 
the oldest part of the Sassanian Avesta, because all the 
other parts constantly refer to them ; and their date can be 
fixed in several ways: by the god Victorious Superiority 
ou the coins of the Indo-Scythian king, Kanishka, with 
names written in Pahlavi (Middle Persian), thus showing 
that the Avestan was a dead language: by the intellectual 
atmosphere of Philo: by the political atmosphere of small 
feudal kings. All these would place this first collection 
under Vologeses I, 54-78 A.D. It is not impossible that 
parts of the prose Avesta may have been written at the 
same time. The god on the coins, made from abstract 
ideas, proves the existence of an artificial literature, and 
that gods of the Avesta may have been put intoa list. We 
cannot judge from the ancient forms of a language. There 
is no essential difference between the prose and the poetic 
Gathic languages; merely that of alphabet and spelling. 
The texts were undoubtedly written in Pahlavi, and turned 
into a dead lancuage to give them authority. 

To these shocks and surprises Darmesteter adds another 
by declaring that the language is not that of Bactria 
(Northeast Eran), but of Arachosia (Southeast Eran)—that 
spoken nearly to-day by the Afghans. It was also spoken 
by the great hero. Rustem, and probably by the theologian 
who wrote the Gathas. This language is purely and ex- 
clusively Eranian, spoken by many independent tribes in 
the mountains north of Cabul, which formed one of the 
provinces of the Persian Empire. What, then, becomes of 
Zarathustra? He may be a priest around whom myths 
have clung, or he may be a personification of Haoma, as 
Vishtaspa, his constant associate, may be a petty king 
encumbered with mythology. or the personification of 
water. Zarathustra certainly was not the profound 
thinker and earnest reformer of 1000 B.c., whom we have 
delighted to honor. 

The first collection of these remodeled texts had been 
made while the world was in a state of religious ferment 
from Christianity, Gnosticism, the siege of Jerusalem, the 
entrance of Greeks into India. East and West were fusing 
into each other; Brahminism contributed to the Avesta 
the three demons, to form symmetrical opposites to three 
Amshaspands: Buddhism, the demon who attacked 
Zarathustra in hisinfancy. But the principal share in this 
eclectic new Mazdeism ‘‘ dates when the fall of Jerusalem 
had brought the intellectual life of the Jews to the Eu- 
phrates, while in the Greek towns of Mesopotamia the Magi 
came in contact with the New Platonists.” 

A small feudal king, Tausar, became a New Platonist ; 
renounced his throne, to take up the religious life. He 
wrote a letter containing a short formula-phrase from the 
Avesta, which was translated into Arabic about 726 A D ; 
from that into modern Persian about 1210 A.D.; and thus 
we possess, through these intermediaries, the most ancient 
document of Persia after the Bebistun inscription and the 
Gathas. He was summoned to court by the great Ardeshir 
Babegan.. who desired to restore the “ancient order 
founded on justice and moral forces,”’ was made high priest, 
and ordered to form a sacred book. Tausar did not liter- 
ally copy the ancient laws, but took that part of them 
which pleased him best. He then collected all the texts 
scattered through the empire, claiming them to be those 
dispersed in India and Greece by Alexander. Ju order to 
restore the “ideal of the past’? he corrected these and 
wrote new texts ; formed a liturgy by combining others. 
He did not pretend that his Avesta was authentic, but yet 
that it did reproduce the ideas of the documents burned by 
Alexander. During the reign of Sapor I, about 270 4 p., 
the scattered texts relating to medicine, astronomy and 
geography were added: either these were borrowed from 
India and Greece, or any texts were included under the 
old legend that Alexander had caused the Achemenian 
Avesta to be copied into Greek. This composite canon was 
finally closed under Sapor II, about 330 A.p. Thus Dar- 
mesteter finds three periods of collection: Vologeses I, 54—- 
78A.D.; Ardeshir, 226-270 A.D.: Sapor IT, 880 A.D., and an 
ever increasing influence from Judaism and New Platonism 
culminating in that priestly organizer of persecution, 
Tausar. 

When Mazdeism became the State religion heretics were 
kept in prison for a year, during which time they were 
visited by teachers of the true religion. If they refused to 
accept its teachings they paid the penalty by acruel death. 
Among the victims was, about 270 A.p., the great philoso- 
pher Mani; for Persia has what may fairly be called a 
philosophy. It deserves attention because it spread so fast 
and far, and lasted so long in the bosom even of the Chris- 
tian Church—Manicheeism, a specter which was as tri- 
umphantly laid by Augustine, 354 A.D., as by the anony- 











mous author of the Gathas. 
Augustine should have seen the Avesta itself. 

Professor Darmesteter is meeting the usual fate of the 
man who leaves the beaten track; his theory has been 
questioned by Professor Max Miiller in the Contemporary 
Review of December, 1893, and absolutely denied by Pro- 
fessor Tiele, of the University of Leyden, in La Révue de 
V Histoire des Réligions. Janvier-Février, 1894. The latter 
claims that Alexander did not destroy all the copies of the 
Avesta, and blames M. Darmesteter for placing any reli- 
ance upon the Pahlavi writings. The new theory would 
oblige Professor Tiele to rewrite his new book upon “ The 
Religions of Antiquity before Alexander”; but yet it 
must be reckoned with, by all students of the Old Testa- 
ment and Jewish literature, since it implies that Persians 
borrowed from Jews, and thus reverses the ordinary 
theory. 

New York Ciry. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 2D. 
JESUS CLEANSING THE TEMPLE.—Joun 2: 13-25. 


GOLDEN TEXT—“ Make not my Father’s house a house of 
merchandise.—JOHN 2: 16. 

NotEs.—“ The Passover.”’—This was our Lord’s first 
passover, and this cleansing of the temple is not to be con- 
founded with the similar occasion in his last passover, de- 
scribed by the other evangelists. ‘* The Temple.” —In 
the outer court of the temple area. We must conceive a great 
square open space surrounded by a wall and a colonnade, 
what are called cloisters in the English universities, Just 
inside this colonnade was the court of the Gentiles, with 
the booths for merchants who sold what pilgrims needed 
for sacrifice, and who changed their money, providing 
the half shekel required, as heathen money could not be 
accepted for temple service. Inside this outer court was 
another colonnade with its smaller court, part of which 
was the court of the women, and part the court of Israel. 
Within this was the court of the sanctuary, and the sanc- 
tuary, or temple, itself, with its holy place, and its inner- 
most holy of holies. “Scourge of cords.’’—Not a dan- 
gerous weapon, made of the rush cords, perhaps, with 
which the animals were tied. “Poured out the 
changers’ money.”—That they submitted can only be ex- 
plained by the dignity and authority our Lord exhibited as 
on several other occasions. Nodoubt the changers gathered 
up all their money, and the merchants soon resumed their 
trading. “The zeal of thine house.’’—Ps. 69: 9. 
* Destroy this temple.’’—It is difficult to see how they could 
have interpreted this riddle. ‘Jesus did not trust him- 
self to them.””—Did not try to get them to follow him, or 
offer inducements. “ He knew all men.”—We have no 
such comments in the other Gospels ; but this Gospel was 
confessedly written as a sort of sermon, to persuade men 
to believe. 

Instruction.—Jesus was faithful to his religious duties. 
He not only taught the people, but he attended the temple 
worship and went up to the feasts, altho he needed them 
not. Here is an example to us about going to church. 

These traders went to the temple not for worship but to 
make money. If there are any now who preach for the 
money there is in it, or who connect themselves with a 
fashionable church so as to get business, or tosecure social 
advancement, they are of the sort to whom Jesus applied 
the whip of cords. : ; 

There are certain decencies to be observed about a church. 
But we need not gather from this that the church is too 
holy to be used for the advantage of the people except in 
the way of religious services. It does not follow that a 
love feast, a sociable with strawberries and cream may 
not be held, nor that an entertainment may not be held at 
which an entrance fee shall be charged. The end will jus- 
tify the means, so long as the means are innocent. Church 
fairs are not prohibited. 

The quotation, ‘‘The zeal of thine house,” etc., is not 
from a purely Messianic psalm ; and we gather that illus- 
trative passages are quoted which afforda parallel to our 
Lord’s acts or career. 

Christ’s zeal was consuming ; and no one can achieve any 
great success without zeal, which is conviction, earnestness 
and activity. 

Constantly the Jews asked for a sign, something wonder. 
ful, done just to accredit bim. But Jesus would not do 
any miracle for his own sake, but only to do good to others. 
It was not himself he was considering. 

Jesus talked riddles to opponents. He spake in parables 
which they did not understand, He did not care to waste 
his teaching where it was not valued, nor to commit him- 
self where it would do no good. He gave them enough to 
test them, to anger them; but when he found that it was 
a savor of death unto death, he stopped there. Just so he 
told his disciples if they were rejected in one city to go to 
another. 

But many believed. Their belief may not have been very 
deep, but it was sincere: and probably many of them later 
became permanent disc‘ples, and many went back when 
they found that Jesus did not answer their hopes of what 
a Messiah would do. So Jesus by his teaching sifted the 
people. 

So people are sifted now. Some will not understand the 
Gospel. To them it remains foolishness. They hate it. 
They love their own evil ways. They have no love for Jesus. 
They thus condemn themselves, and banish themselves 
from eternal life. 

Who imitate Jesus in his first exercise of Messianic 
power? It is they who try to drive evil and selfishness out 
of the world by denouncing it and expelling it from its 
strongholds. They attack hypocrisy in the Church, and 
corruption in the Government. They will invoke the whip 
of the law to punish church members who run saloons, or 
rent to saloon keepers or keepers of other vicious resorts. 
For such people’s business we should have no mercy. 
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August 23, 1894. 
Charities. 


In the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hoge Pleasanton, 
of Philadelphia, widow of Gen. A. J. Pleasanton, and 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Hoge, the following bequests 
are made: To the Bethel Church of Philadelphia for Sea- 
men, $3,000; to the Trustees of the Board of Home Missions 
and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
$3,000; to the Trustees of the General -Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, in 
trust for the Ministers Relief Fund of said Church, $5,000; 
to the Trustees of the Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian church at Princeton, N. J., the sum of 
$6,000 for the endowment of one or more scholar- 
ships, as that sum may suffice, in the name of 
the decedent’s parents, Thomas Hoge and Elizabeth 
Hoge; to the Board of Education of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of the United States of America, $3,000; to 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
$3,000; to the Presbyterian Home for Widows and Single 
Women in the State of Pennsylvania, $3,000 as a memorial 
foundation in the name of Elizabeth Pleasonton; to the 
Philadelphia Homes for Incurables, $10,000, to endow in 
perpetuity two free beds inthe name of the decedent’s 
brother, Thomas H. Hoge; to the Franklin Reformatory 
Home for Inebriates, $5,000, to endow a free bed in the 
name of Elizabeth Pleasonton: to the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, Thirty-ninth and Filbert Streets, the 
sum of $24,000, to establish a separate ward in the Hospi- 
tal, to be known as the ‘‘ Rev. Thomas Hoge Ward,” to be 
assigned to such class of cases as the Trustees may desig- 
nate ; to the Presbyterian Orphanage, in theState of Penn- 
sylvania, $5,000, to endow a cottage to be known as the 
“Elizabeth Hoge Pleasonton Cottage,’”’ and $2,000 addi- 
tional to furnish and equip the cottage. The document 
also makes provision fora bequest in trust of $20,000 to a 
great-niece of the decedent. Elizabeth Hoge Pleasonton. 
Should the latter die without issue or having made testa- 
mentary disposition of the funds, then the money reverts 
in equal shares to the Presbyterian Home for Widows and 
Single Women. the Presbyterian Orphanage, the Philadel- 
phia Home for Incurables and the Presbyterian Hospital. 


...-The late J. H. Kennedy, of Alexandria, Penn., left to 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Penn., $2,000, ‘‘for aid in 
freeing said college from debt, or, if otherwise needed, 
then at the direction of the Trustees of said college,’’ and 
at the death of his wife, to Heidelberg University, Tiffin, 
O., and the Reformed Orphans’ Home, at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., each $1,000. : 


....By the will of the late Mrs. L. M. Hall, the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society and the Waterbury In- 
dustrial School receive $1,000 each; Hampton Normal 
School, Va., and Mt. Holyoke College, 3500 each. The re- 
mainder, about $8,000, will be divided equally among 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
the American Board, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion and the Congregational Home Missionary Society. 











Personals. 


It is said that the late Emperor Frederick, on all his 
campaigns in Denmark, Austria and France, used to carry 
with him his military hymn book, a present from the 
Empress Frederick, then Crown Princess of Prussia. It is 
asmall octavo volume, bound in brown leather, and deco- 
rated on one side with a crown, a Prussian eagle and an 
“FP.” The first pages were originally left blank for memo- 
randa. On the back of the first page stands only the name 
“‘Victoria,’’ written by the Empress Frederick. On the 
third page are the following memoranda, written by the 
Emperor Frederick : 

“With me during the campaign in Schleswig-Holstein and 
Jutland, February, March, April, May, 1864. . Frederick William, 
Crown Prince. At the Holy Communion, at headquarters in the 
Ch&teau of Gravenstein, in the Duchy of Schleswig, on the 25th of 
March, 1864. Great Thanksgiving service, after the victory and 
storming of the Dtippel trenches, on the 18th of April, 1864. 
Trench Four, in the midst of the assembled division, on the 24th 
of April, 1864.” 

On the fourth page stand the words: . 

“ With me during the campaign against Austria in Bohemia 
and Moravia, June, July, 1866. Frederick William, Crown 
Prince, Commander-in-Chief of the Second Army. With me 
during the campaign against France, from August, 1870, till 
March, 1871, especially atthe services in the Palace Church at 
Versailles. Frederick William, Crown Prince of the German 
Empire and of Prussia, Commander-in-Chief of the Third Army. 
Re-establishment of Emperor and Empire on the 18th of Janu- 
ary, 1871, in the palace at Versailles.” 


....It is not generally known that the present Pope in 
his younger days was an ardent Alpine climber. A monu- 
ment now being erected at Pietrastornina, in the extreme 
corner of the Parthenian district, is to serve as a reminder 
of the exploits of Leo XIII as a mountain tourist. In 1844 
Gioachimo Pecci was at this place to meet a fellow prelate. 
The ruins of the robber castle, that of tne Prince of Storno, 
which, according to the traditions of time and place no 
man had ascended for many decades, aroused the ambition 
of Bishop Pecci. For the sum of twenty paoli he secured 
the loan of asheperd’s suit, and, rigged out in this style, he 
managed to reach what seemed to be an inaccessible hight 
of 250 metres. Pecci was atthat time an Apostolic Legate. 
The present monument is tocommemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of these exploits. 


...-The mansion which George Vanderbilt is building at 
Asheville, N. C. will be a magnificent one. It has a front- 
age of 400 feet and is 1,800 feet around. The contract for 
slating its roof is said to be the largest one under- 
taken in this country. It will require 1,100 squares of 
slate, each square containing 100 square feet. A Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad shop at Altoona, Penn., has the next largest 
roof, containing 700 squares of slate. The banquet hall is 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


42x72, and it extends to the top of the house. Mr. Vander- 
bilt has 800 employés on the place, which in area covers 
30,000 acres. There are already constructed sixty miles of 
macadamized road. The house alone would occupy more 
ground room than an entire block between Sixth and 
Seventh Aves. near Twenty-third St, 


-..--On the second of September the great historian of 


Greece, Prof. Georg Curtius, of Berlin, will celebrate his. 


eightieth birthday. His friends and pupils have secured a 
magnificent bust of the savant and have petitioned the 
Cultus Minister of Greece to haveit placed in the ante- 
room of the Archeological Museum in Olympia. The Greek 
Government has expressed its pleasure in being able to 
honor so great a scholar and has intrusted the details of 
the arrangements for the festivities of the second of Sep- 
tember to Dr. Dirpfeld of Athens. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, W. E., Hudson, Ia., resigns. 

ASSITER, G. F., Allerton and Seymour, Ia., resigns. 
BABCOCK, A. R.. Brewsters, N. Y., resigns. 

BRAGG, C. M., Kewanna, Ind., resigns. 

COLVIN, G. T., Girard, accepts call to Osawatomie, Kan. 

EPPS, R. D., McKeesport, Penn., resigns. 

ESTES, H. C., Leicester, accepts call to Newton Junction, Mass. 
HIGGINS, J. H., Charleston, Me., resigns. 

LAW, A. H., Alma, Neb., resigns. 

ea C. H., Winchester, Mass., accepts call to Cincin- 
WILLIAMS, O. A., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 

WOOD, W., Morgantown, Ind., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Imlay City, Mich., accepts call to Dover 
and Malden, III. 


BAKER, Epwarp P., Hilo, H. I., resigns, 

BREWER, FRANK S., Hartford Sem., accepts call to South Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 

CABLE, GrorGe A., Minneapolis, accepts call to Belgrade, Minn. 

CARR, Epwin S., Cambridge, Mass., called to Stillman Valley, Ill 

CLARK, Cmarues, Andover Sem., accepts call to West Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

EVANS, T.G.,Glantaf, South Wales, called to Jones Ave. ch., 
Cleveland, 

FITZGERALD, EpwArp, New Baltimore, Mich., resigns. 

FOSTER, RicHArp B., Stillwater, accepts call to Perkins, Okla: 

FRITZ, BENJAMIN F., Greenwich, O., resigns. 

GATES, ARTHUR G., Perkins, Okla., resigns. 

GEOGHEGAN, WILtiAM B., Beverly, Mass.. resigns. 

GEORGE, JgssE C., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Harmony, Ia. 

HANCOCK, GrorGeE H., Madrid, N. Y., withdraws resignation. 

HARPER, RicHarp H., St. Francis, Kan., accepts call to Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

HILL, CHAR.es W., Benicia, Cal., accepts call to Hilo, H. I. 

HILL, Georas, Irving St. ch., Cleveland, O., resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, Puito, Highmore, 8. D., accepts call to West Sa- 
lem, Wis. 

KENNISON, Epw4rp M., inst. recently, Rockport, Me. 

mae. WILLIAM, Grand Ledge, accepts call to Croswell, 
Mich. 

SS _ DAvIip D., Newton Falls, accepts call to Youngs- 
own, O. 

— W. M., Chicago Univ., Ill., accepts call to Hobart, 

nd. 


MORRISON, GeorGe M., Ada, accepts call to Marshall, Minn. 

NOYES, Epwarp M., Duluth, Minn., accepts call to Newton 
Center, Mass. 

PIERCE, NATHAN W., Farwell, accepts call to Pinckney, Mich. 

POTTER, L., FuGENE, Netawaka, accepts call to Capioma and 
Comet, Kan, 

PRICE, Lewis V., First ch., Brockton, Mass., resigns. 

PRIOR, I. R., Fort Pierre, accepts call to Bryant, S. D. 

ROCKLIFFE, A. J., Hudson, accepts call to Maplewood, Mass. 

ROGERS, C. WELLINGTON, Free Bapt., accepts call to Newing- 
ton, N. H. 

ROGERS, Wrtur1AM C., Brecksville, accepts call to Ashland, O. 

ROWLEY. Raupu A., Richmond, accepts call to Leavenworth 
and Winatchee, Wash. 

SAUNDERS, EBEN E,, Abercrombie, N. D., resigns. 

SMALL, CHARLES H., Mt. Washington, D. C., accepts call to 
Hudson, O 

SUTHERLAND, Joun M., Lamont, Mich., accepts call to Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

THOMAS, CHARLES N., West Burlington, Ia., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


BELMER, H. B., Richmond, Ind., resigns. 
FLICH, H. H., Lairdsville, accepts call to Fisherville, Penn. 
FREDERICK, A. A., Central Bridge, called to Altamont, N. Y. 
GREINER, J. B., Rural Retreat, Va., accepts call to Blountville, 
Tenn. 
REARICK, J. F., Rebersburg, called to Center Hall, Penn. 
SPANGLER, W. M., Glasgo, accepts call to Salona, Penn. 
YOUNGBERG, C, F., St. Croix Falls, Wis., accepts call to 
Arnot, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAUGHEY, A. H., Erie, Penn., accepts call to Kiagsville. O. 
ses, ”- Sigma Oscar A., Oxford, Penn., called to Port Yann 
el. 


GREENE, James A., Tekonsha, accepts call to Negaunee, Mich. 
GUTHRIE, D., Montreal, Canada, called to Walkerton, S. D. 
ees. Husert C., Winterset, Ia., accepts call to Chicago, 


McDOWELL, Oswe.. G., New Bethlehem, called to Honey- 
brook, Penn. 
ROSS, Hops F., Three Rivers, accepts call to Sturgis, Mich. 
SMITH, F. Merron, Oakland, accepts call to San Diego, Cal. 
SNEED, F. C., Columbia, called to Webster Grove, Mo. 
, WHIMSTER, D. B., Anthony, Kan., accepts call to Ross, O. 
WILDNEY, Joan E., Merchantville, N. J., accepts call to New 
Boston, N. H. 
WILLIAMSON, GEORGE H., becomes permanent pastor, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CHESLEY., J. H., Tiffin, O., resigns. 
HOLMES, STEPHEN F., becomes pastor, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
SCHAYLER, Ernest V., Columbus, O., resigns. 
WARE, W. G., York, Penn., resigns. 
WEBBE, W. N.., Rochester, accepts call to Lyons, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CRAVEN, J. K., Cumb. Pres , Mo. Valley, Col., accepts call to 
West Plains, Mo. 

DUNLAP. W. E., United Pres., Boyden, Ia., accepts call to Alli- 
ance, Neb. 

HEIZER, Cyrus W., Unit., Manchester, N. H., pts call to 
Wayland, Mass. : 

PERRY, H. F., Cumb. Pres., Watson, Mo., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an eq to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
ear of Sar vender axa Giside ae Sie eetettems ef warts for further 
notice. 








SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI.* 


To every Protestant, looking at the luminous periods 
and personalities in historic Catholicism, come times of 
profound regret at the loss of a birthright necessarily 
sacrificed by religious schism. Divorce in politics does 
not destroy racial affinity nor the heritage of national 
and literary traditions, as witness England and America. 
Separation in doctrine, or more particularly in ritual, 
does obscure similar origin and widen a chasm, across 
which no appeal can be made to former community of 
development. Yet the lines of curve start at a common 
spring, run concurrently and broadly through centuries 
in a common channel, and tho separated by natural or 
artificial obstructions, must inevitably unite, sometimes 
returning to a mutual flow in the glorious tide water of 
a common faith and future. It is in this sense that the 
monks of the medieval Church and the saints of the 
Catholic calendar are still our spiritual fathers, and that 
men must be more than narrow not to glory in the 
ancestral Church which can boast, among so many 
others that bore the name of Francis and far greater than 
them all, a Saint Francis of Assisi, whom M. Sabatier, 
himself with a name so honored in European Protes- 
tantism, has re-created in a book which, we are not sur- 
prised to learn, is the historical success of the last thirty 
years in Paris, and has in six months passed into 
edition after edition, and now has the honor of the 
Roman Index. 

The reasons are numerous and would be too prolifically 
suggestive to detail. The perpetual fascination of the 
period described ; the reflection in men and minds of the 
brilliant coloring and somber shadows in the Italy of 
prismatic skies and dark forests ; the magnificent enthu- 
siasm of the centuries which could produce the Cru- 
sadesand even send thousands of children to conquer 
only a pitiful immortality in heathen slave ships; the 
triumphant tread of a Church reform which out of deep- 
est humility fora time forced its penitential creed of 
purity and poverty upon a hostile Papacy ; the historical 
interest in the new proofs here indirectly presented of the 
correlation between preaching and literature, a principle 
whose perpetuity is so particularly apparent in France ; 
the stimulus to the Christian by a picture of the power 
of the Word, and personal example, and the small 
things of the earth; but, more than all, the subject, the 
dominating personality of St. Francis ‘‘the apostolic 
man,” as Jacques de Vitry called him, with his extraor- 
dinary charity, his visions, his pentecostal preaching that 
converted cities and stopped wars, his incoherence that 
was inspiration, his boundless love for humanity, his 
struggle between his desire for the contemplative life and 
practical duties, his foundation of the famous Order that 
fell away too quickly from its first principles and vio- 
lated his prayers and precepts, turning poverty into 
pomp and power and simplicity of heart into pride of 
mind. And all these facts, surrounded by the halo of 
those delicious myths, which, however, M. Sabatier has 
wisely, in his brilliant reconstruction of the time and the 
man, left aside, but which we would fain believe, as 
when Saint Francis talks with birds, who undoubtedly 
did flock to him, or where, rolling upon thorns, on the 
spot flowered from his blood red and white roses in 
winter. 

We find all this touched by an author, writing under 
the shadow of the Strasburg Cathedral, and himself full 
of a poetic sympathy that permeates his story and gives 
him as Protestant professor and French patriot an exqui- 
site appreciation of the shadings of Saint Francis’s 
life and thought. We scarcely know whether to admire 
more this work as history or literature, tho French his- 
tory is always literature, just as its literature becomes 
historic by its continued charm and power. 

Victor Cousin never could speak of the thirteenth cen- 
tury without an enthusiastic bursting into praise. M. Sa- 
batier’s statements in dealing with a segmentof this cycle 
have their own fascination. And after all, physical en- 
vironment does explain psychical attitude very much. 

To understand the soul-struggles of Saint Francis we 
must understand the impassioned Italian nature and its 
sunny disposition, which makes even its Church feastsa 
joyous dancing; to gage his mysticism, we must read 
the stories of the monks, and see the pictures of the Ap- 
ennines, from whose ‘‘ hermitages they descended, their 
eyes brilliant with fever, still lost in contemplation from 
their radiant visions, while the people kissed the trace of 
their footsteps, the heart mysteriously troubled ”; in the 
midst of those Italian landscapes, those vast horizons, 
snow-capped mountains, lesser hills sloped with villages, 
dominated by almost inaccessible cavern-cells, whence 
emerged and where exists to-day a race of Brothers 
‘* passionate, proud, obstinate, almost wild, who did not 
entirely understand their master, nor seize his exquisite 
bonhomie, his powerlessness to hate, his dreams of polit- 
ical and social renovation. his poetry and his delicacy. 








* LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By PAUL SABATIER. Trans- 
lated by LOUISE SEYMOUR!/HOUGHTON. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 12mo, pp. xxv, 448. $2.50 
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bui who understood the lover of nature and of poverty.” 
It is the country ‘‘ where one is born a Capucin.” 

But it is in his “‘ Critical Study of the Sources” that M. 
Sabatier has done perhaps his greatest work, in a paleo- 
graphical exegesis of extraordinary value. He has re- 
stored authenticity to suspected manuscripts, discovered 
originals or suppressed lacune, collated a staggering 
mass of Church literature and pontifical briefs and bulls, 
indicated new corroborative sources, thrown new light 
by indisputable documentary proof and by his argu- 
ments upon the spirit and trend of the Franciscan move- 
ment and the causes of the crises in its history, and re- 
futed the statements of interested monkish historians 
and those of a critic like Renan, in a manner as clear and 
a tone as polished as those of the brilliant skeptic. Nor 
is it a small debt the intellectual world owes him to let 
it see the stores of learning, the painstaking editing and 
preservation of evidence in the centuries of the work of 
Bollandists and Benedictines. 

From this mass of material M. Sabatier has revivified 
the century and its seer, and the history of that paradox - 
ical movement in, yet at first against the Church, non- 
conventual, yet eventually monastic, anti-dogmatic and 
sacerdotal, then doctrinal and churchly, saved by a mere 
turn from an independence of action and a biblical creed 
that meant heresy, and finally one of the most powerful 
pillars of the Papal hierarchy. The history of Saint 
Francis, from his conversion out of ‘the gay chevalier 
into the self-conquering leper-servant, becoming by 
prayers and practice and superb zeal one “‘ of the violent 
who have stormed the gates of Heaven,” is the story of 
the Order, whose early missionaries watered their efforts 
with blood and tears, ‘‘ those tears which Saint Augus- 
tine calls the blood of the soul.” 

In the fine chapter upon the state of the Church, as 
well as elsewhere, M. Sabatier has sketched broadly the 
rapid growth of the Order, the internal struggles, the 
field ripened by revulsion against a riotous prelacy and 
priesthood, the multiplicity of sects and schismatics, the 
rampant Manicheism,the Vaudois influence upon the Fran- 
ciscan movement, and Saint Francis’s own sunny creed, 
his abhorrence of politics, the quality of his followers, 
the genuineness of their impulse, and the attitude toward 
learning of this ‘“‘ precursor of religious subjectivism.” 
Other points in this great work can be but outlined : the 
differentiation between Dominican and Franciscan pur- 
poses and methods ; an interesting theory, by which the 
Saint, with his lyrical vein and love of nature, is the 
** initiator of the artistic movement which preceded the 
Renaissance, the inspirer of the host of pre-Raphaelites”; 
M. Sabatier’s own “* advanced criticism,” and his impar- 
tiality as well as sympathetic appreciation toward 
Catholicism. 

To the student of language, Saint Francis stands as the 
founder of Italian literature, the forerunner of Dante, 
the incarnation of the Italian soul, ‘‘ with its poetry and 
its aspirations,” whose use of the ‘‘ popular” tongue an- 
ticipated the Calvinistic idea, and whose poetic frag- 
ments rank, in spirit at least, with the hymnology of the 
same century which produced the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and 
the “* Dies Ire.” 

But M. Sabatier’s historical methods and fairness are 
best apparent in the most delicate as it is the most diffi- 
cult theme of his book—the stigmata. Even a critical 
age repels the crude concoctions of a skepticism which 
declares Francis a dupe in a cataleptic state, as it does 
the miracle-mongers of the famous Belgian casein our 
own generation. Recent Parisian studies in pathological 
psychology bave discussed the stigmatic problem anew, 
On the basis of this science, aided by a belief in future 
discoveries, as well as by his definition of ‘‘ miracle,” 
and by his view of the historical testimony, M. 
Sabatier ‘‘ has arrived at believing in the reality of the 
stigmata.” Perhaps looking at those times, where all 
was not practical or pecuniary, where mind and not 
money converted men, where religious faith removed 
mountains, andthe glow and glory burned and beatified, 
we might even wish his proofs stronger than they are. 

But this book is more thana narrative of absorbing in- 
terest to the theologian or historian or literary scholar. To 
the lover of France, and of justice in the ethics of litera- 
ture, it is more effective thanan argument. The world 
smiles at the thought of Macaulay’s New Zealander on 
London Bridge. But for weird effect and mental gloom 
the modern man who “ standson the bridge at midnight,” 
waiting to see the wickedness of Paris defile by him, and 
expresses wonder at finding on the banks of the 
Seine anything save with the Zolan stamp on it, is un- 
matched. Such a mood might be pardoned in the English 
country curate ; but it is agonizing to find our American 
‘* Reverend” Blank, as the French call him,so utterly 
ignorant—like the majority of his compatriots—of the 
fact that there is any literaturein France besides fiction, 
and that even all such fiction is not bad. It is works 
like the present that put new light into critical estimates. 
M. Sabatier’s book has had “‘ prodigious success.” Nor 
can one explain such a result as mere fashion or the fad 
of the frivolous society of the French capital. The fascina- 
tion of the subject and the author’s style would account 
for much. The true reason lies deeper. The fond of 
French character, after all, is right and sound. Then 
the enthusiasm of Saint Francis would strike a respon- 
sive chord in the expansiveness of the nation after 
whom he was named, whose * fervor for the Holy Sacra- 
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ment,” just as its poetry and chivalry, appealed to him, 
and of which one of his biographers tells us: ‘‘ Dilige- 
bat Franciam . . . volebat in ea mori.” But a 
work that can arrest the attention in Europe to such a 
degree (and we have already an English translation), 
that can appeal so forcibly as this one to the scholar and 
to the social butterfly of Paris, is the best index of the 
superb effort and research and presentation of the learn- 
ed editor, in his life of the man who made “ the most 
humble, the most practical and the most sincere attempt 
to realize the kingdom of God upon earth.” the Poverello 
of the Portiuncula, Saint Francis ‘‘ The Seraphic.” 
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Literary Associations of the English Lakes. By the 
Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. Twovols. $4.00.) The combination of 
descriptive landscape, biographic incident and literature 
that is made in Canon Rawnsley’s two volumes is most 
thoroughly enjoyable. He has brought his readers into 
company with the charming lakes, the picturesque moun- 
tains and feils of the North, and with the men who made 
them the garden spot of English poetry andromance. In 
his canon’s stallin the neighboring Cathedral at Carlisle, 
he had an introduction to the region, its traditions and its 
families which he has used in the best possible manner and 
with the happiest effect in the book. Canon Rawnsley car- 
ries a light band and sparkling pen through the whole 
work, even managing to give his readers a charming intro-. 
duction to the subject through the somber gates of the 
connection of the Lake country with the Reforma- 
tion in the North and what the men of the North 
did for the Reformation in England. The great asso- 
ciations begin when the poets come, Nothing more 
thoroughly delightful can be desired than Canon 
Rawnsley’s story of how they came and how they 
stayed, who came with them, and of the life they led to- 
gether among the hills and lakes. It is not easy to select 
any one passage for mention rather than another. To the 
reader the best will probably be what he is reading at the 
time. One who is beginning the book will be sure that 
nothing which is to follow can possibly equal the upening 
chapter on Greta Hall. Much which Canon Rawnsley has 
collected in his twv volumns will wear a familiar aspect; 
but it will be a very intelligent reader, with an extraordi- 
narily retentive memory, to whom the book is not substan- 
tially new and fresh, while even those among them who 
are best read iu the biographia literaria of the Lakes will 
not fail to be rewarded by a reasonable proportion of new 
finds. The company assembled on the stage is great and 
rich, like that at a Homeric feast. Coleridge, Wordsworth 
with his sister, the Martineaus, and Southey, with that 
rare genius of a son, Hartley. Walter Scott is there 
and the incomparable author of ‘ Noctes Ambrosi- 
ane,” ‘‘Christopher North,” as he called himself, Can- 
ning, Arnold of Rugby, the great Bishop Watson; 
Charles Lamb is seduced into the company, and Shelley; 
Carlyle hovers on the scene, and Keats and Ruskin, Clough 
and even Charlotte Bronté, and the endless company of 
England’s best, which passed in and out among the Lakes 
after the bards who sang there had become the elect sing- 
ers of their age. The work is done with great simplicity, 
and in absolute freedom from any tricks of style or man- 
ner, but with a dramatic vitality which gives the life and 
movement of the history, and not its simple record. Some 
of the most delightful pages of the work relate to persons 
less known to fame, but hardly lower in the rank of achieve- 
ment, as the great geologist Otley ; his younger associate, 
the Rev. Clifton Ward; Lucy Smith and William Smith, 
the poet, the too little known author of “‘ Thorndale,” and 
multitudes of others, who literally fill the region with the 
rich literary memoirs that are gathered so delightfully in 
these two volumes. They are of English manufacture, 
handsomely made, and sold at $4.00 the set. 


Katherine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Crawford. (Mac- 
millan & Co. Twovols. $2.00.) Nothing short of genius 
re-enforced by industry of no common sort could accomplish 
the vast amount of superior literary work done by Mr. 
Marion Crawford since he set pen to the writing of ‘“‘ Mr. 
Isaacs’ a few years ago. Katherine Lauderdale, his latest 
novel, is an American story ; the scene is laid in New York 
City. Weare glad of this; it brings Mr. Crawford nearer 
tous ; but the book isso good, the romance so fascinating 
that there is little room for mere “ patriotic prejudice” in 
recording our delight. One drawback inevitably mars our 
reading, however ; we confess that we skipped many pages 
of clever padding that Mr. Crawford worked in to fill out 
the English dimensions of his novel ; for it must be held in 
mind that even this thoroughly American story was shaped 
for British approval. We are in no grumbling mood, 
moreover we keenly sympathize with an author’s weak- 
ness, or strength, in adapting himself to the un- 
avoidable. Katherine Lauderdale, barring the over- 
load of explanatory and quasi-analytical disquisi- 
tion with which it is hindered, is a remarkably fine 
novel, one to keepyou awake far beyond bedtime. The 
hero, Jack Ralston, is a character powerfully drawn, and 
Katherine, albeit « trifle unreal, is a fascinating girl. A 
good deal of genuine, old-fashioned, story-telling power 
goes with Mr. Crawford’s modern method of viewing 
things ; and we like the way in which he sketches Crowdie, 
the portrait painter, and Griggs, the grim novelist. This 
is not realism, and yet it commands faith and satisfies 
taste toa degree. We prefer it, greatly prefer it to all the 
congested collops of vulgarity with which the Ibsens and 
Tolstois and Zolas tempt the soulless. Let not our readers 
imagine, however, that Mr. Crawford’s story lacks the 
shadows of evil. Nowhere is his art more admirably con- 
spicuous than in the bold handling of life’s dark side. 
Without taking a pessimistic view, Mr. Crawford insists 
upon seeing men and women in their lamentable imperfec- 
tion; nor does he confess and avoid for them; but some- 
how we feel while reading that the author is level-headed 
and sound-hearted, and is not going to take advantage of 
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“ artistic conscience ” to decoy us into a pesthouse, a sewer 
or a dive; that he is a gentleman, even while writing a 
novel, and is not going to make believe that there is a 
great moral patent medicine corked up in the presentation 
of salacious episodes and disgustingly minute descriptions 
of vicious intrigue. In a word, Katherine Lauderdale is 
a powerful novel, a romance of to-day wrought with fasci- 
nating skill—clean, picturesque, steadily interesting from 
beginning to end. 


A Yellow Aster. BylIota. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.00.) Something new is something interest- 
ing, even if the interest carries a strong charge of repellant 
force. This novel begins spasmodically with rather sharp 
sketches of some most unnatural parents and two almost 
hideous children, one of them a girl, neglected and dis- 
torted by want of training and lack of proper moral food. 
This girl’s name is Gwen, and she somehow comes up to be 
a young woman superbly beautiful, but without any capac- 
ity for love, and marries Humphrey Strange, who adores 
her. We need not go further with the thread of the story. 
The author does not hesitate to. be quite eccentric in every- 
thing, and by sheer audacity secures lively attention. The 
story is fin de siécle, reflecting the recklessness rather than 
the independence of spirit with which a certain class of 
minds choose to deal with the sacred subjects of religion, 
morals and the domestic relations. It is not wholesome 
reading, we should say, for very young people, and it has a 
tang not pleasant to dwell upon; but it is the work of 
great talent, a step in advance of anything we have seen in 
the field of what should be called the fiction of romantic 
realism. Suchawork makes the conscientious critic hesitate 
and wonder if it would be worth while to draw a conclusion 
from what it seems to suggest. What is it in English life 
that is forcing art into the gruesome channels indicated by 
“The Heavenly Twins,” ‘‘Tess of The D’Urbervilles,” 
“Key Notes” and A Yellow Aster? All these stories 
seem to reek with the same unnatural sweat of artifi- 
cial travail. “Ships that Passin the Night” is a fiction 
keyed in the same hot-house mood. At the end, however, 
A Yellow Aster compensates the reader. The touch of 
melodramatic naturalness closing, in the good old way, all 
the doors of trouble with the hand of love, wifehood and 
motherhood,is comforting after reading so many novels 
whose author’s deem it “ bad art’’ to have a sunburst just 
before finis. Weare almost led to hope that before long 
the tables will be turned, and we shall take our doses of 
fiction with aneven chance of not being made miserable 
for art’s sake. We are childish or human enough to believe 
that there is no good reason why happiness should not be 
the aim of art as it is of life. Doubtless it is upon this 
weak side of our character that A Yellow Aster has im- 
pinged with a genuine tingle of pleasure in its closing 
pages. 


Studies in Medieval Life and Literature. By Edward 
Tompkins McLaughlin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) The pathos of a great disappointment attaches to 
this little book, as the memorial of a brilliant young schol- 
ar cut down on the threshold at the moment when, as pro- 
fessor of rhetoric and belles lettres at Yale he was proving 
himself the long-sought man to fill that difficult but bril- 
liant position. His associate, Professor Lounsbury, tells in 
the brief introduction the short story of his interrupted 
life. In 1893 he had edited a volume of selections from 
English writers as ‘* Literary Criticisms for Students,” and 
there bas been published since his death a school edition of 
Marlowe’s “ Edward Il.” The six papers contained in the 
volume before us were left not ready for publication, tho 
no reader will ever miss the touches of additional finish the 
author would have given them. They have the fascination 
ofa writer who combined in himself in a very unusual 
degree the gifts of a teacher and of style. Everything is 
presented in an individual light, rich in literary and artis- 
tiv development, and at the same time clearly defined from 
a logical point of view and with copious learning. The 
reader perceives this in the first paper on the medieval feel- 
ing for nature, a modern sentiment which the author first 
traces in Petrarch and finds conspicuously absent earlier, 
tho he does not extend this assertion, as some have done, 
to classic antiquity. The other papers are on Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, presented in the light of an “ Old German 
Gdllant,” ‘“‘ Neidhart von Ruenthal and his Bavarian Peas- 
ants,’ Meier Helmbrecht, who is made to represent ‘“‘A 
German Farmer of the Thirteenth Century,” ‘‘ Childhood 
in Medieval Literature,” and a delightful chapter on 
Heloise of the Abelard tragedy, under the title of ‘‘ A Me- 
diwval Woman.” For the convenience of readers and stu- 
dents the editor has added an appendix of works and 
authors named in the essays. 


The Hon, Stanbury. By Two. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 50cents.) Thisis the second book in ‘‘ The 
Incognito Library,’’ which was begun with the ‘‘Shen’s 
Pigtail.’”’ Three short stories led by the ‘“‘ Hon. Stanbury” 
make up the contents of the present little volume, and we 
find them all well written ; the first is especially interest- 
ing, despite the shady and dilapidated characters whose his- 
tory it relates in thefrankest and loosest diction. The 
hero, Hon Stanbury, is a stolid sport-loving gourmand of 
the heavy English type, a bachelor of nearly forty, living 
away from home on account of his mother’s hysterical re- 
ligious disposition and to avoid being socially decent. We 
find him in a shooting box reeking with tobacco, liquors 
and the odors of high game; around him, in his easy, 
stupid way, he has gathered a selection of fast, slangy, 
disreputable male friends. Mrs. Annie Haynes, widow 
and ballet-dancer, consumptive, faded and forlorn, is the 
heroine, introduced in a conventional, stagey way ; and the 
story trickles along the gutter of a life just missing the 
pit of absolute vileness. There is much in the handling of 
the scenes and incidents, something in the sharp snap of 
the phrasing, and still more in the quick revelations of 
insight into character, that cannot fail to catch attention. 
But the story is in truth a conventional bit of decadent. 
art; there is not a touch of freshness in its style or of 
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originality in its conception; what it stands for is but 
extreme cleverness in the current sleight of fiction making, 
a cleverness which is not at home outside of that influence 
so strangely active just now, the influence of diseased peo- 
ple and unsavory social conditions. It seems that with the 
dying century the taste for wholesome literature is dying, 
if we may judge by what the best writers are doing. 


Brave Little Holland, and What She Taught Us. By 
William Elliot Griffis, author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” 
etc. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1 25.) This is an interesting and valuable résumé of Dutch 
history by one who feels that he is entitled to share in its 
glory. It is a better book for a young reader or one on the 
lookout for a summary than for a scholar in any degree of 
advancement, whe might not like to be told (p. 35) that 
Germanicus was once Emperor of Rome, or have Fust un- 
mentioned with Guttenberg and Coster among the invent- 
ors of printing by movable types (p. 124), or to have such 
Latin proposed to him as Ars gravo tollet onus, or the 
true original of it translated ‘‘ By art a heavy burden is 
lifted ” (p. 175), or to be assured that the first Protestant 
church in America was organized in 1628 (p. 219), to say 
nothing of the chronic exaggeration that pervades the 
book, and breaks out here and there in such assertions as 
“In our government and ideas, the American people are 
more Dutch than English” (p. 209). It is a peculiarly 
unhappy touch which describes Barneveldt as a Dutch 
Calhoun, especially when Jefferson was at hand for 
far better tho not altogether apt comparison. With 
the substance of Mr. Griffis’s book we are in full ac- 
cord, and so much s0 as to regret that he should prejudice 
his case by pressing it too far, particularly in his attempt 
to trace the influence of Holland on the constitutional his- 
tory of the country. The threads of Dutch influence woven 
into the history of this country are many ; but they do not 
generally come into it as directly as Mr. Griffis thinks. 
They commonly reach us from a very different direction, 
tho they may trace back to Holland on a line more or less 
distinct. Mr. Griffis avoids some of the mistakes which 
qualified the larger work of the late Allan Campbell, Esq., 
but, on the contrary, he has not at command nearly so 
much fascination of style. His book is compact, moves 
forward rapidly, glows with the enthusiasm of a great his- 
tory developed by one who appreciates its moral and sub- 
stantial worth, and who had a truly noble theme well-de- 
fined before his mind in the title of his book, “‘ Brave Little 
Holland.” 


The Elements of Metuphysics: Being a Guide for Lectures 
and Private Use. By Dr. Paul Deussen, Professor Ordi- 
narius of Philosophy at the University of Kiel. Translated 
from the Second German Edition with the personal col- 
laboration of the author, by C. M. Duff, with an appendix 
containing the author's address before the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society on the Philosophy of the 
Vedanta in its relation to Occidental Metaphysics. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) Professor Deussen isan 
avowed disciple of Schopenhauer whose materialistic 
idealism is presented in thisvolume. Professur Deussen 
proclaims this as the reconciliation of ail philosophic con- 
tradictions and the “ indisputably ” scientific foundation 
for a “ regenerated and purified Christianity.” The book 
has the unmistakable interest which attaches to Schopen- 
hauer himself. Its keynote and general position may be 
judged from the following extract (p. 115): 

* Like everything else in nature, I myself am on the one band 
phenomenon and on the other thing-in-itself. As phenomenon, 
viewed through the forms of my intellect, my being appears as 
body, which, like all that exists, is through and through 
material. Now the same entity which, viewed externally, ap- 
pears as the body, moving in time space and causality, when 
viewed from within, apart from space and caugality, enters my 
consciousness as volition, or, when! strip off the form of time, as 
Will. We have shown that Will is the principle not only of the 
voluntary movements, but also of the involuntary nutritive func- 
tions, on which the nourishment, growth and origin, and conse- 
quently the whole existence of the body,depend. Accordingly 
my body is nothing but Will itself, objectified in space and time 
through causality, and all its members, hand, foot, brain, 
stomach, etc., are the objectivity of the various tendencies of 
Will.” : 


The translation is exceptionally well made. 


Joanna Trail, Spinster. By Aunie E. Holdsworth. (New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co.) Hereis yet another novel 
having for its heroine a young girl, like ‘‘ Tess,’’ who has 
been led into the worst evil by force of circumstances. The 
author’s purpose in the story is to show that such a girl is 
good enough for the wife ofa noble and high-minded young 
man who loves her without knowing of her downfall. 
Christine is this heroine’s name and, like ‘‘ Tess,” she tells 
her lover the truth and, as in the case of Tess, is at once 
cast off. But finally she gets her lover back, marries him, 
and lives happily with him ever after. Sucha story excites 
one’s pity and appeals to one sources of sorrow; but there 
is no good to be done by it. We fear. that it is little worth 
while to wonder why so many novels are being written in 
this strain just now, and mostly by women; nor need we 
probe for the secret of their seeming popularity. It is said 
that novels are for women; we deem it a bad day if the 
story of Joanna Trail, Spinster, embodies the womanly 
view of marriage. Let the inexorable law be set aside, the 
law of virtue as the only true gate to happy marriage, and 
nevermore shall marriage be a holy thing. Forgiveness, 
charity, belp, every measure of kindness is due to fallen 
women, but they must not be set up as the class for good 
men to choose wives from. And we would be just as firm 
in enforcing the same law against fallen men; they are not 
the husbands for virtuous women. 


History of Modern Times. From the Fall of Constanti- 
nople to the French Revolution. By Victor Duruy. Trans- 
lated and Revised, with notes by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Pro- 
fessor of History in Smith College and of French in Am- 
herst. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.60.) This hand- 
book of modern history forms a connected series with the 
volume on the Middle Ages, by the same author. The 
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author was for years Minister of Public Instruction in 
France. His book is a manual of history rather than a his- 
tory, long or short. It is a book for the use of students, to 
provide them with the outlines and to lay down for them the 
movements and developments of the history, and to guide 
their readingand study. M. Duruy writesin fullsympathy 
with the modern world, and especially with the move- 
ment toward democratic society. His history is developed 
without prejudice, but from a French point of view which 
keeps the student constantly aware of a somewhat different 
atmosphere in the book from that which he is accustomed 
to in English and American discussions of the same sub- 
ject. This is probably an advantage, as itintroduces anew 
and interesting element into the text-book. The transla- 
tion is done with great care and with an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the requirements of American students and 
American colleges. 


The Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Andrew Lang. (I1m- 
ported. by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75) 
Walter Scott is neither the poet’s nor the critic’s poet. 
Neither the indifference of the one nor the censure of the 
other will reduce very much the sale of his poems nor their 
very great usefulness, especially in stimulating young 
readers to their first love of English verse,in which im- 
portant function he has perhaps a utility second only to 
Burns, and certainly greater than Byron. The present collec- 
tion contains only the Lyrics and Ballads. Longer poems, 
such as the ‘Lay,’ ‘‘Marmion”’ and ‘ The Lady of the 
Lake” are, for obvious reasons, omitted. The selection is 
carefully made and thorough. Its best and most useful 
feature is the notes prefixed to the poems. Scott’s poems 
are peculiarly aided by such aznotation,as so many of 
them have a history, or arise out of circumstances which 
have too much to do with the poems to be omitted or for- 
gotten. This does not imply that the poems do not stand 
of themselves, but require to be helped out by some col- 
lateral interest in an accessory story. The notes do, how- 
ever, add much to the interest of the poems and to the read- 
er’s power to enter into their spirit. We are safely within 
limits in speaking of the edition as the best collection of 
Scott’s Lyrics and Ballads. 


A Daughter of Music, by G. Colmore (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.), is another striking novel done in the 
latest fashion, fin de siécle—there is no other expression— 
ard dealing, of course, with intrigue and what necessarily 
goes beside it. We regret to recognize the fact that English 
writers of strong talent—of the strongest, we might say— 
are going the road that leads to Zola, Maupassant andFlau- 
bert. This Daughter of Music, however, cannot lay claim 
to Zola’s brutal strength, to Maupassant’s fine dramatic 
force, nor yet to Flaubert’s cruel subtlety of genius. It is 
melodramatic, and its improbability runs apace with its 
lurid style; but the fascination of evil is worked well nigh 
to perfection by a cunning use of strange, almost gro- 
tesque characters and sensational incidents. The book 
can convey no lesson; the author had no burden, save that 
of telling the story of some lewd and wretched lives in 
which music is the maddening element. From begiuving 
toend A Daughter of Music is a neurotic spasm set in 
melodramatic form. 


Cleopatra. By Georg Ebers. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary J. Satford. Two Vols. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) The tragedy of Cleopatra’s life is here pre- 
sented in the form of a historical romance by the hund of a 
master. Georg Ebers isa master in his own field ; he has 
made a field for himself and has tilled it generously and 
acceptably. Cleopatra is less obviously the work of an an- 
tiquary than some of his romances; but it bends art to 
history. We have always found Ebers a trifle stiff and 
heavy, and his people are all cut out of the same piece ; 
they talk alike, pose alike, go the same road, so to speak. 
Nevertheless there is no escaping the influence of these 
great stories ; they move ponderously, irresistibly, and the 
reader holds on for dear life to the last. The translation of 
this book is excellent. 


Our Manifold Nature, by Sarah Grand (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 50 cents), is a cheap edition, containing six 
short stories by the author of ‘“‘The Heavenly Twins,” 
whose way of looking at life and writing about it, is strik- 
ing, to say the least. These stories, Sarah Grand says in 
her preface, are simply studies from life, which may 
be true; but we are not in the swim of that sort of 
life, and do not long to be ; indeed, it is not choice life; yet 
there is no denying that she makes it gleam with a certain 
momentary fascination by putting into ita good deal of hu- 
man nature and a good deal more of adroitly managed sen- 
sational romance. It is ephemeral work, a flash of hot 
sparks, quick to fade out and leave no impression. 


A Journey in Other Worlds. By John Jacob Astor. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) If Jules Verne and 
Camille Flammarion and the rest had never written, there 
would be less doubt generated beforehand by this ‘* Ro- 
mance of the Future,” as Mr. Astor qualifies his story in 
the sub-title. A certain class of readers will find tke story 
very lively, always interesting, and not a little instructive. 
A whirl among the stars and a mixing with the elements 
of nebulous speculations in philosophy, natural history and 
** advanced science,” may or may not prove bracing and 
tonic. In style Mr. Astor’s book is clear, straightforward 
and pleasing. The publishers have done their part well 
with good print and excellent illustrations. 


Red Diamonds. By Justin McCarthy. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) Thoroughly sensational, but dramatic 
and interesting to a degree, is this romance of London and 
Africa, of diamond fields, wrongs and revenges. Mr. 
McCarthy took his materials well in hand, and spared no 
labor to make a story in which mere literary art should be 
of secondary importauce to Stirring incidents and a satis- 
factory outcome. There is a good deal of rascality, some 
murder, a chain of mysterious appearances and disappear 
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ances, and finally two of the characters fight together till 
a house falls down over them. No reader will go to sleep 
over the story. 


His Vanished Star. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) To one who has 


“not already read a half-dozen of Miss Murfree’s novels of 


the Southern mountain folk this book will be most engug- 
ing. Itis American, it moves briskly, is full of sharply 
defined incidents, and the characters are drawn with clev- 
erness and vigor. We could wish that Miss Murfree would 
tire of the mountaineers, they are becoming monotonously 
familiar (with a familiarity not longer safe to one’s feel- 
ings), and yet how thankful we are for all those strong 
and singularly real people of her stories. We know that 


- her pictures are true to the life; for we have shared the 


whole of it. 


The Wings of Icarus, by Laurence Alma Tadema (New 
York, Macmillan & Co., $1.25), is another book of letters 
telling a story of unhappy marriage, illicit love and hys- 
terical moaning over the same. Miss Tadema, the author, 
is the daughter of Alma Tadema, the distinguished artist ; 
but well written as her story is it reflects no credit upon 
her taste. Thereis something radically shameful in art 
which impels a young woman to brood over scenes and 
situations revolting in their indelicacy not tosay indecency. 
In fact, what can a pure young woman really know about 
such things? It is but a weak book-learning in vice that 
she gives us, 


A Flower of France. By Marah Ellis Ryan. (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Cu.) This romance of old days in Louisi- 
ana hasin it a decided smack of what was once much 
sought after. Here are the adjectives and the well-worn 
phrases of “‘ fine writing,” and from page to page we are 
reminded of the early American story-writers whom we 
had almost forgotten. There is much to be glad of in this 
book, however : it gives a strong and truthful impression 
of French rule in the province of Louisiana, and fills our 
eyes with visions and our ears with sounds of a time ard a 
civilization strangely remote and picturesque. 


Under the Second Renaissance. By Florence Trail. 
(Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. $1.50.) A story of the 
stage and the trials of an actress, written with considera- 
ble skill. Some of the scenes are vividly set, and, while 
there is no very sharp character-drawing and in certain 
parts the coherence is very weak, theinterest is well main- 
tained to the end. Scattered throughout this book are 
pages of essay-writing which show the author’s quality of 
mind to be controversial and critical rather than original 
and creative. Many of these are exceedingly spirited and 
entertaining. 


Poor Folk, by F. Dostoivsky, translated from the Rus- 
sian by Lena Milman. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) 
Mr. George Moore has written an interesting prefatory 
criticism which is really the best part of this book. Dos- 
toivsky is not, we think, at his highest level here, altho Mr. 
Moore decides differently. Poor Folk isa hopelessly dreary 
story told in letters that remind one of ‘“* La Nouvelle 
Heloise.’””’ The translation seems to be well done, and 
readers who would like to know something of Russian fic- 
tion may well begin with this little bouk. 


Claudia Hyde. By Frances Courtnay Baylor. (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This is a story of Vir- 
ginia life with an international flavoring thrown in, which 
adds somewhat to its interest, and a very good story it is. 
The characters are well distinguished, the local coloring is 
good, and, barring some slipshod diction here and there, we 
have found it a very charming piece of fiction, exception- 
ally clever in its turns of description and comment, bril- 
liant by flashes, and full of happy surprises sandwiched be- 
tween the duller parts. 


A Pound of Cure. By William Henry Bishop. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) Told delightfully, 
this story makes a strong impression with its descriptions 
of the outer and the inner phases of life at Monte Carlo. 
The growth of a passion for gaming, the bitter misery of 
it and the ‘‘ pound of cure” are worked out with masterly 
cunning. Mr. Bishop is every inch an artist, and his pages 
glow with color. 


An Interloper. By Frances Mary Peard. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) This isa French novel in Eng- 
lish dress, the fashion of which may be seen in the closing 
sentence: ‘‘ But, side by side, hand in hand, walked his 
wife.’’? Everybody will admit that a wife capable of walk- 
ing hand in hand and side by side is well worth going 
through a three-volume novel to look at. 


A beautiful volume is Our Home Pets: How to Keep 
Them Well and Happy, by Olive Thorne Miller (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25), beautifully written, beautifully 
printed and illustrated. But it is valuable as well as beau- 
tiful. The instructions for taking care of household pets 
are from one who is an accepted authority, and they are 
clear and full. 


The Epic of the Orient: An Original Poetical Rendering 
of the Book of Job, by the Rev. H. M. Sydenstricker (Hart- 
ford, Conn., Student Publishing Co.), is a metrical render- 
ing of the great Hebrew poem known as the Book of Job. 
The versification is smooth and the language simple; but 
we prefer the poetical prose of our accepted translations: 


The Dancing Faun. By Florence Farr. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00.) Another English novelet, cut to the 
latest pattern of Gallic morals. The author writes with 
the skill of an artist, and makes a repulsive picture of 
faultless proportions. There is nothing agreeable in the 
book. 


Carlotta’s Intended, and Other Tales. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $150.) Mrs. 
Stuart has a way of her own to charm her readers withal. 
In these stories she is at her best; they are all good, very 
good, and they are punctuated with excellent illustrations. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEW volume of poems, by Mr. Eric 
Mackay, will soon be published in Eng- 
land. 


....Dr. Samuel Smiles, now nearly eighty 
years old, has written a biography of Josiah 
_ Wedgwood, potter, which will be published 
in the autumn by Mr. John Murray. 


....Japan and Korea are the prominent 
fields discussed in the September number 
of the missionary Review of the World, by 
Dr. H. C. Underwood and Drs. George Wm. 
Knox and J. H. De Forest. 


....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
that Dr. Mombert, author of “Charles the 
Great” and for a number of years American 
Chaplain at Dresden, will issue this com- 
ing autumn “ Rapbael’s Sistine Madonna,” 
in a quarto edition de luze, illustrated with 
photogravures of the original painting and 
of related paintings in other galleries. 


--In his article in the August Mc- 
Clure’s entitled ‘“*My First Book,” Mr. A. 
Conan Doyle pays a deserved tribute to the 
editor of Cornhill and author of our “‘ Eng- 
lish Notes,” Mr. James Payn. He says: 


“Mr. James Payn wasted hours of his valua- 
ble time in encouraging me to persevere. Know- 
ing as I do that he was one of the busiest men in 
London, I never received one of his shrewd and 
kindly and most illegible letters without a feel- 
ing of gratitude and wonder.” 


.... We are authorized to state that Gen. 
O. O. Howard has never consented to act 
as editor of The Magazine of American 
History. The note published in this col- 
umn last week in regard to the revival of 
the magazine was taken from the prospectus 
sent to this office by The Patriot Publishing 
Co. General Howard’s name, tho there 
given as editor-in-chief of the magazine, 
was used without his knowledge or con- 
sent. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will add to their 
summer books, ‘‘Miss Hurd: An Enig- 
ma,” by Anna Katharine Green; “‘ Found 
and Lost,” a story by Mary Putnam-Jacobi; 
“The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King,” in five octavo volumes, by hisgrand- 
son, Ckarles R. King, M.D. ; ‘‘ The Story of 
Venice,” by Alethea Wiel; ‘‘Cicero and 
the Fall of the Roman Republic,” by J. L. 
Strachan Davidson, M. A.; and ‘* The Flute 
Player and other Poems,” by Francis How- 
ard Williams. 


.... Among the new books to be published 
by the Century Co. are a volume of recol- 
lections of Edwin Booth by his daughter, 
Mrs. Grossman ; a new Brownie Book ‘‘ The 
Brownies Around the World,” by Mr. 
Palmer Cox, collections of their fanciful 
and funny contributions to St. Nicholas by 
Tudor Jenks, and “Oliver Herford”’: 
“The Land of Pluck,” a “Collection of 
Tales ” and “* When Life is Young,” a book 
of poems by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge; 
“ Toinette’s Philip,’ by Mrs. C. V. Jamison; 
and “‘ The Man who Married the Moon,” a 
series of Pueblo Indian folklore tales by 
Mr. C. F. Lummis. 


..Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. re- 
port,among their autumn and holiday 
books, the “Edinburgh Waverley in 2 
and 12vols., 12mo’’; ‘‘ Camera of Literature 
from Standard Authors ”’; “‘ Quiet Stories 
from an Old Woman’s Garden,” by Alison 
McLean : * Stirring Tales of Colonial Ad- 
venture,’”’ by Skipp Borlase, and ‘‘The 
Landsdowne Handy Volume Shakespeare,” 
6 vols. Totheir *‘ Albion Edition of the 
Standard Poets’? they have added ‘‘ The 
Iliad and Odyssey”? (Pope’s translation), 
with Flaxman’s outline illustrations; and 
for little children they have provided ‘‘ The 
Surprise Circus Panorama,” ‘‘ The Animal 
Object Book,” “The Shield of Faith,” a 
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painting book of Scripture texts and other 
picture and toy boo ks. 


.... The Writer gives the following list of 
the artist-authors of to-day: “G. H. Bough- 
ton, George Du Maurier, Frederick Rem- 
ington, F. Hopkinson Smith, F. S. Church, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Mr. Zogbaum and 
Alfred Parsons.’”” To these should have 
been added W. W. Story, F. D. Millet, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Howard Pyle, W. J. Linton, 
Jos. Pennell,George Wharton Edwards, and 
other names that appear less often but occa- 
sionally in the magazines, such as George 
Hitchcock, Will H. Low, E. H. Blashfield, 
Birge Harrison, Edwin Lord Weeks, John 
La Farge, Robert Blum, Charles S. Rein- 
hart,and that friend of children, Palmer 
Cox. 
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The Imaginative Side ot Play. 
JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 


A charming study of the gitning of “ making be- 
eve.” which enters so largely into children’s plays. 
Commercial Power Development at Niag- 

ara. (Illustrated.) By ERNEST A. LE SU&UR. 


The Falls to be harnessed tothedynamo. An en- 
terprise of enormous possibilities that is now well 
advanced. 


By Prof. 


Arctic Temperatures and Explorations. 
STUART JENKINS. 


A new plan for reaching the north pole based on th: 
— of surveyors in winter work in British 
merica. 


Ethical Relations between Man and Beast. 
By Prof. s 


By 


E. P. EVANS. 


Shows how the doctrine of the earth and all that is 
in it being made for man has fostered cruelty to 


animals. 
OTHER ARTICLES: 


THE HUMNING BIRDS OF CHOCORUA ; BARBERRIES 
(illustrated); SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION ; ; THE WorkK 
oF Dust; THE NEW MINERALOGY; SCIENCE AN A 
MEANS OF HUMAN CULTURE; PARASITIC AND 
PREDACEOUS INSECTS; SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ASTROLOGY; SKETCH OF GOTTHILF HEINRICH 
ERNST MUHLENBERG (with Portrait). 





CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR’S TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY ; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are usin 


Remington County Seat Lists. The rT the 
best with least oaprene. wi Tribune e Building Xt Y. 


WANTED. 


Yo make $5 per day eas Great 
AGENT S nie. Write quick. 1B 
MORGAN MFG, CO.,, 84 Fifth Ave., Chicago, ll. 
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A New England Prophet 


A Story by MARY E. WILKINS 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


Fer September, Ready Aug. 22 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK NY 


Riding to Hounds in England 











“The Origin of a Great Poem" tells how 
“ Thanatopsis'' was written—timely and inter. 
esting, since this is the centennial year of ite 
great author » bert. 






There are twelve other strong features 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grate. Bensioner Imported N le 
8, Leather a: G code « on 


Union sian “36 East 14th Street, New York. 








August 23, 1894. 


196 DA DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


i 


and Art. Cert 
ith, Wellesley and Baltimore College for Women. 
for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern ngage, 
ev. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 
5ist year. By thorough work we prepare boys for 
for Sorel for Life-work. Send for Cata- 
logue. A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 
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EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its f6th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of stu E 
anda Ocliege-Bsting © ‘ourse. 

dress MISs LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 23d a. = La - 
ate, and | College Preparat rs ntermed 


— arses. M 
ereful xi tter ti 
manners. “We bul uildings, steam we vot: 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 

prepa I, Blair Foundation. Both sexes. ig year. 


te iding Peay ladies. Low rates. Super ior advantages. 




















Religious influence. No Vicious i 
Send for catalogue. W.S. EV RSOLE.P HD Pat 
cipal. iakeoseten N.. 





Boston 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law Sowest. 
en oars, opens Wegnestay, Oc t.3d. For Syomiare 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 

wa MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR. 
BR Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 








GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO. 19th year begins 
Sept. i 19th, Prepares for coll and gives special 
of sti ies and Children. 
‘wt Principals. 
pb. COLLEGE 
aon dig a Eiiteen a oy com hg | eo 
a course of stu and Colle- 
jate. Best facilit és in Music, ‘Art, etc., with 
ome care and supervision. 
Rev. L. D. POTTER, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 
GLE*‘woopD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


usic, Ge d 
ench, by specialists. Climate mild and healthful. 
Military Grill fe for boys. Catalog. 





New YorK, Canandai 
G RANG RCHOOL for on RLS. 
3 Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepar- 
atory, Academic and ary ye pede poe Certifi- 
cates socom by leading Colleges and Universities. 





CAROLINE mk. COMSTOCK, President. 
HARTFORD *6cisber 
1894 


THEOLOGICAL 


HARTFORD, CONN. SEMINARY 
FIRST-CLASS 


9 HELLMUTH a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Lendon, Canada. Send for descriptive circulars. 


OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 

po adapted to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
mforts. Location exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Address 
. RK. 8. HITCHCOCK. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet ; 
beautiful house and grounds; all departments; thor- 
ough preparation for college ; ; high standards and 
best methods of teaching. ous September 28th. 
Miss AMELIA S. WATTS, Principal. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ovens 
regular course to each 
class. Na fress ch cinast 0. 

Help Girls to become intelligent Home-Makers 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

Four years’ course, one preparatory year; special 




















Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. Thereis Military Drill for boys. 
Two boys would be received into the family 
of one of the Principals. Upper classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Deitii, 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Conservatory o sic, Art and E 
Offers superior facilities sin’ these ae ng as, ~~ 
cialty, or in connection with the regular literary 
courses of stud For catalogues add 
Rev. A. H. F ACK, A. M., Prest., Claverack, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, Clinton. 
Cottage Seminary for G 
Elementary and eae gli A Ancless and Mod- 
ern Languages. Music and A Send for Catalogue 
v.C. W. Hawley, A.M., Principal. 
ee | _ D. Doremus. 
DING AND pay ae FO a 
RROPENS OCTOBER # oma. 


735 Madioon Avenue, New York. 




















itudents admitted. Law, Sanitation, Cooking, Dress- 
Cutting, Swimming, etc., etc. Regular expense, $500. 
For catalogue ask C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College +: eo english Courses, 
Frencb, German, Art, Music. B. MCLEAN’ 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Hii.atps NonwALe.Cony. Exceptional ad vantage 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Vocal, tolin, 
Piano departments conducted by New York Bean og 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1891. ABNER C.  heneeenye LL.D., 
Dean. Cases system of instruction. Degre of LL.B: 
after course of three years. rning division, 9to 12; 
evening division Bt to 710. For ’ enn apply to 
Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY 











Broadw ay, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the country 
offers better sevesseges for thorough preparation 
for college. Ad 

__ COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 § Sct t Street. 


Miss M poe ates School for Girls 
Col 


Prepares for all es pepen to women, 
Re-opens September 55: 


THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, AT NEW BRIT- 
ain, Conn.» will begin the fall term on the first 
Tuesday in September. In addition to the regular 
Normal Training Course there are special courses in 
Kindergarten and Physical Training. 

Pupits are required to teach successfully for five 
months before a diploma can be obtained. 

For ssmiacessns adarere 

». HINE, Sec’y, Hartford, Conn. 


EW_YORK MILITARY ACADEVY, Cornwall, 
mm. Xe even. Der, at Warrall Hall, Peekskill, 
N.Y. L. C.J. WRIGHT, A.M., President. * 

















The Siglar School. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras, 
Thirty Boys. 

The thirty-second 
school year begins Sep. ' 
tember 18, 1594. 

I put the picture here to get 
the attention of parents that 
have advanced ideas in regard 

the bringing-up of boys, or 
that are open-minded on the 


subject, and would like to read 
what | know about it. 














Write me, and,I will send you 


my pamphlet, in which I have 


carefully discussed this great 


subject, and also described the 
school I have built up for the 


purpose of carrying out my 


ideas. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 

















August 28, 1894. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twent; peiwates from Phila- 
delphi. two hours from ag Opens Septem- 
For circulars a report apply to Princi- 
OGONTZ 480 OOLP. O., PA. 


OHIO BELItS ae INT Tyre. ay Class 
a hool for College Business, 

ue, iS dae Emorsen, A.M,, 
etme ee ees Hill, Cincinnati, O. 








PETA MILITARY COLLEGE | 


ester, 


(A. B.) 
Classics. 
Ca atalogues 


Prcputasery Eoytnem in nglich “= 
caeey. aes’ ar Drills. 
. HYATT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, >uxPuEy. 
Combines individual teaching with exceptional | 
vantages for home and out-door life. Vatereteries 

22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 3. 


RIVERVIEW ,,,4SADEMY. 
POU‘; HKEEPSIE, ’N, Y. 
59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for Collége,the 
Government Academies and Business. Arm 
officer detailed at Rivervien, 


by sec’ of 
BISBEE & AMEN. Lctpats. 
SCIEN x SOOO L..— Spec l training for sci- 
nical or for New 














one an 
bui qn "heat, electric. light, Iaboratorien, 

gymnas jum. shower baths, Seaanve grounds. 
TTS ACADEMY, d. 


hes GROVE SEMINARY, iochann @ rings, 


Jar and optional courses for oung 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CH. . DowD, PH.D., Pres’ 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE, NEW YORK. 


The ment oe term will begin Wednesday, September 
26th, 1894. e Faculty will pocetes ee _ 
dents in_ the S bramaeal's room at 9: 
will be drawn at2P.M. The opening address will be 
delivered by Prof. Francis Brown, D.D., in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 27th, at 4 P.M. 
Students are urged to be present at the opening—not 
earlier. gage should be directed to No, 
ivth Street, New York. 


Ursinus College, cotlegevitie, Pa. 


Twenty-four miles from Philadelphia. Four 
courses leading to A.B. degree. Laboratory courses 
— Chemistry, Physics and Biology. Seven colleges 

i aculty. 
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Washington and Jefferson College, 


94th year opens a. Modern e cgelement. 
Elective courses. New Gymnasium. oral and 
healthful eusrennding. xpennes moderate. Ad- 
dress, President, Washington, Pa. 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE concen wy. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Bann with Modern Improvements. 
Session begin 19.18% Send for Catalogue. 
WEST WA LN LT STREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 28th Year Is provided for giving a 
superior educaiion in ‘Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 
paratory Departments; alsoin Music, Art, and Eliocu- 
tion. Mrs. HeNRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut st Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fallterm of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, $4 
Best of homeinfiuences. Excellentsanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Cseaeveneey and 
me 1 Send for illustrated Prospectu: 

MISS A, E. STANTON, Principal, Norven, Mass. 


“Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, LL D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


New and finely equip laboratories and workshops. 
For catalogue or further information address, 


JOSEPH BEALS, S.B., Secretary. 
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PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singing 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes, The best hook of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B, Towner. For women’s voices. 
‘ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
this book. “There i is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM. 


. Ca tio. A collection of Prelude: 
yee and music for all occasions, select 
ph the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


mMUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line = perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price a5 cents post 

THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


GEO. S. HUTCHINGS, Boston, 
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Financial, / 
THE DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 


THE disclosures in the affairs of the 

Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé R. R. 
Company, that its income account since 
1889 had been overstated to the amount 
of $7,500,000 and that its balance sheet 
purporting to show its financial condition 
was misleading to the same extent, have 
directed public attention to the duties and 
responsibilities of the directors of corpora- 
tions. Either the members of the Atchi- 
son Board in general knew about these 
false entries or else they were lacking in 
their duties as trustees of the property in 
not informing themselves as to what was 
being done. It is true that directors may 
at any time be deceived by the officers of 
the company, because the affairs of a vast 
railway system are so great and so com- 
plicated thfat some one must be trusted as 
to particulars, especially if the amount 
involved is comparatively small, Yet in 
the Atchinson caseit is difficult to see 
how the Board can escape responsibility 
on such a plea, Accountant Little states 
that rebates to the amount of $3,000,000 
have been carried in the balance sheet in 
the form of a Suspense Account, and that 
a sum nearly as great was charged to the 
same account and added to the earnings 
as pure padding. If, therefore, a balance 
sheet was put before the Board of Direct- 
ors in the detail customary with other 
corporations, and if this balance sheet 
contained so large an item as $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000, carried in suspense among 
the assets, it is difficult to see how a 
director alive to his duty could letsuch a 
statement with such anitem pass through 
his hands without an inquiry as to what 
it meant and what it was. 

Since the corporate form is assuming 
such importance in industrial affairs the 
question of management and of responsi- 
bility therefor is of great public impor- 
tance. In the United States the theory of 
corporations is thatthe Board of Directors 
shall consist of unpaid members who are 
themselves stockholders in the company, 
or at least represent other stockholders. 
It issupposed that the Board thus consti- 
tuted will work for the best interests of 
the property because the success of the 
company would increase the value of 
their own holdings of stock and give them 
larger returns, the incentive to active 
and honest management being the same 
as that of aset of men in a partnership 
where success depended on their own 
efforts. 

This is still the theory of American 
railway and corporation management, 
altho it has not always worked out in 
practice exactly as was intended. In the 
cases of railway companies whose shares 
are of little or no intrinsic value, un- 
scrupulous men have at times sought for 
the control of the road for their own pur- 
poses and for the chances of making 
money out of that control by means 
which at times were of doubtful ethics. 
In other cases, such as those of dividend 
paying corporations, unworthy men have 
also succeeded in getting themselves ap- 
pointed directors through the apathy of 
the stockholders. It is a matter of aston- 
ishment to the Wall Street financiers that 
holders of railway shares should be so 
indifferent to the proper management 
and financial success of the company in 
whicli they are interested. In no other 
department of industry does the owner or 
part owner of a property pay so little at- 
tention to the success of the company. 

The only explanation as to railways, ap- 
parently, is that the shareholder concerns 
himself but little because he knows that 
at the first intimation of trouble he may 
sell his stock in the market, and altho the 
rule caveat emptor applies (°' Let the buy- 
er beware”) yet such selling always im. 
plies a purchaser, to say nothing of the 
large number of stockholders who buy 
their shares in good faith to hold as an 
investment and who may have no means 
of knowing what is going on 

One of the lessons, therefore ,of the pres- 
ent situation is that Boards of Directors 
of railways or industrial companies must 
be held to a stricter responsibility for the 
property of which they have been chasen 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


tobe trustees. In order that this responsi- 

bility may be carefully carried out it is 

important that there should be an awak- 

ening among shareholders as to the neces- 

sity of electing proper men to constitute 

the Board of Managers by whatever name 

they may be called. The owner of shares 
in a corporation, whether few or many, 

should consider that the responsibility for 
voting to put proper men in office is just 
as great upon him as is the responsibility 
of the Board after election for an honest 
and careful management of the concern’s 
affairs. This is the moral of the Atchison 
disclosures which lies close to the sur- 
face—the sense of greater responsibility 
which ought to rest upon both share- 
holders and Boards of Directors as to 
management. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE improvement in the tone of busi- 
ness which followed the settlement of the 
Tariff question has been well maintained. 
In the first touch of jubilation there wasa 
feeling that idle industries would imme- 
diately jump into great activity and gener- 
al expansion. The more sober afterthought, 
however, was that recovery at first will 
be gradual, until merchants and manufac- 
turers have had an opportunity to esti- 
mate the effect of new conditions and 
adjust themselves to them. So far there 
is scarcely a branch of trade which has 
not felt the benefit of relief from this sus- 
pense. Distributors are buying more 
freely and stocking up, not only because 
supplies are reduced, but to anticipate 
any improvement in prices, which will 
naturally follow increased demands. Re- 
ports from the West are much more fa- 
vorable than the statements of damage to 
the corn crop has led good judges to ex- 
pect. All advices agree that in spite of 
remaining depression the conditions out 
there are much better than at this time 
last year. Southern reports are also of an 
encouraging nature. Both railroad earn- 
ings and Clearing House returns testify 
to the general improvement now in prog- 
ress. In some cases exceptional activity 
has been caused by adjustments to new 
conditions, which could hardly be classed 
as a legitimate improvement, such, for 
instance, as taking goods out of bond; 
but there is a great deal of quiet 
preparation going on; and if no further 
disasters are encountered the next few 
months will see the launching of many 
new enterprises which have been long 
deferred. In other cases large outlays 
will be absolutely necessary for repairs 
and renewals which have been postponed 
for like reasons. The result is that it will 
be no surprise if iron works, machine 
shops, sail mills, and industries of this 
class, find themselves rushed with orders 
far beyond their capacity before the close 
of 1894. This is apt to be the experience 
following a period of forced contraction, 
and there is no reason for the present 
being an exception. It is also to be re- 
membered that the late depression has 
been world-wide ; that Europe has recently 
manifested reviving symptoms, and that 
these tendencies will receive a decided 
stimulus from the fresh start now taken 
in the United States. It goes without 
saying that prosperity in Europe means a 
better market for American products, 
whether they be securities or products of 
the soil. 





‘ 


One of the best features on the Stock 
Exchange was the activity and strength 
of the bond market. The advances were 
mainly confined to low-priced issues 
which are fairly beyond the uncertainties 
of reorganization, and possess a reason- 
ably good future. While the demand was 
chiefly speculative, there were aiso fair 
investment purchases. The rise in stocks 
was unaccompanied by any important in- 
crease of outside buying. Railroad shares 
are generally in strong hands, and th: 
advances showed decided evidences of 
manipulation, The public are not yet 
buying either for investment or specuta 
tion. London purchases were quite « 
feature, and « decided change for th 
better is reported from hurope regarding 
American seourttie This change i & 
needics \ soy, wee eutirely due & 
settioment of the Tarifl di Gate A Lotsos. 
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affairs are the subject of much discus- 
sion, but their ill effect seems to have been 
thoroughly discounted. Quite unexpect- 
edly Burlington declared a 1} instead 
1% dividend. This gave the general 
market renewed strength, but was severe- 
ly criticised, as few believed the dividend 
had been earned. Railroad traffic gener- 
ally is increasing, and 55 roads reported 
decreases of only 9% compared with last 
year. Many of the roads, however, are 
sorely in need of larger earnings to enable 
them to make necessary repairs and re- 
newals, which have been long postponed. 
Hence for some weeks, if not months, to 
come net results are not likely to improve 
as rapidly as gross. Foreign exchange 
was weak enough to stop all talk of gold 
exports, the firmer rates for money here 
and the foreign demand for securities en- 
couraging early hopes of importing gold. 
While call loans on stocks are still quoted 
1g, time money is firmer and more act- 
ive, rates ruling 143@37 for one to three 
months respectively. Commercial paper 
isin better supply, and quoted at 3} to 44 
for best double names for four to six 
months. The outward currency move- 
ment is increasing daily. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 








Aug. 18. Aug il. Increase. 
Loans...... $486,298,800 $484,622,700 $1,656,100 
Specie 91,028,400 91,052,700 *24,300 
Legal tenders... 123,000,500 121,209,300 1,791,200 
Deposits.......... 584,889,000 581,034,600 3,852, 400 
Circulation...... 9,761,400 9,734,900 #23, 00 


The following shows the relation b«- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie 











go ed $91,023,400 $91,052,700 $24,300 
Legal tenders... 123,000,300 121,209,310 —+1, 791,200 
Total reserve.. $214,023,900 $212,262,000 $1,768,900 
Reserve required 

against dept’s. 146,222,250 145,259,150 963,100 
Surp. reserve.. $67,806,650 $67,002,850 $805,800 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows : 


August 19th, 1893—Deficiency.................. $12,045,800 
August 20th, 1892—Surplus..................065 12,378,875 


August 22d, 1891—Surplus.......,.....0..e00e. 14,109,800 
August 23d, 189)—Deficiency.................. 2,512,975 


August 24th, 1889—Surplus 2,066,000 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 


follows : 

Bid. Asked. 
Mia Neel ieuerd - da nidinsecsschdadsacsabocsces 96 ae 
Be, TING ko oi vice scettiscsocdsesdsscccesed 11334 l#e¢ 
Registered coupons...........-....--sseeeee 114% 115 
ROU Se, TURN C ON 6 ns vincces cccccscsecccscces 18 1183¢ 
Registered COUPONS .........2..00.cecccccces 118 1183¢ 
I Gi ire baidecccccccessscvecccossess 101 a 
CT, Mics: cocccercvescddssicess 104 
CI OR, TIN asec ctcccacstccsessecesttien lw 
EE GG Bi Mrveccnccccccaccoencese scone 109 
CIOINCN Oily BEI Geecwoses coc cen susccucwdes 112 
EE, BIS darewaccncsscccssccvseescecves 103 
CI Ea aisdcnse: sancacccsacceoessseces 103% 
I ER iii ccccngwiskenmmesctcbseend 10434 
SI Midis ecescsanessacescenesesesesess 105% 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


eee attheneeds veacaded 4.854¢— 
CE it, cctnennidianddndeccdcuscecstemeecasaad 4.S64¢— 
Cable transfers. hidddausdeuececcudeccececesgesseces 4.3634— 
Ss BON iccctetinccatestecanectacce cca’ 4.8444— 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing August 18th, were : 


Smanenn Ex. eeeee LGSG] /z Phenix moubateied 
Americ sessseseceses 2126) New York.. 231g 
Republic OR ae le | 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their par value and latest sales : 

Banks. Bid Asked 
America 2124 tw Ty 
American Exchange Ling 
Broadway i 2 
Butebers and Drovers a iD 
Central Nationa! Dy » 


Sales 


(hase Nationa! 


(Chathan we 
Chemica 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A NEw volume of poems, by Mr. Eric 
Mackay, will soon be published in Eng- 
land. 


..Dr. Samuel Smiles, now nearly eighty 
years old, has written a biography of Josiah 
Wedgwood, potter, which will be published 
in the autumn by Mr. John Murray. 


....Japan and Korea are the prominent 
fields discussed in the September number 
of the missionary Review of the World, by 
Dr. H. C. Underwood and Drs. George Wm. 
Knox and J. H. De Forest. 


..Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
that Dr. Mombert, author of ‘Charles the 
Great” and for a number of years American 
Chaplain at Dresden, will issue this com- 
ing autumn ‘‘ Raphael’s Sistine Madonna,” 
in a quarto edition de luze, illustrated with 
photogravures of the original painting and 
of related paintings in other galleries. 


.-In his article in the August Mc- 
Clure’s entitled ‘My First Book,” Mr. A. 
Conan Doyle pays a deserved tribute to the 
editer of Cornh4ll and author of our “ Eng- 
lish Notes,’ Mr. James Payn. He says: 


“Mr. James Payn wasted hours of his valua- 
ble time in encouraging me to persevere. Know- 
ing as I do that he was one of the busiest men in 
London, I never received one of his shrewd and 
kindly and most illegible letters without a feel- 
ing of gratitude and wonder.” 


.. We are authorized to state that Gen. 
O. O. Howard has never consented to act 
as editor of The Magazine of American 
History. The note published in this col- 
ump last week in regard to the revival of 
the magazine was taken from the prospectus 
sent to this office by The Patriot Publishing 
Co. General Howard’s name, tho there 
given as editor-in-chief of the magazine, 
was used without his knowledge or con- 
sent. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will add to their 
summer books, ‘‘Miss Hurd: An Enig- 
ma,” by Anna Katharine Green; ‘“‘ Found 
and Lost,” a story by Mary Putnam.Jacobi; 
““The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King,” in five octavo volumes, by his grand- 
son, Charles R. King, M.D. ; “‘ The Story of 
Venice,’ by Alethea Wiel; ‘Cicero and 
the Fall of the Roman Republic,” by J. L. 
Strachan Davidson, M. A.; and ‘*The Flute 
Player and other Poems,” by Francis How- 
ard Williams. 


..Among the new books to be published 
by the Century Co. are a volume of recol- 
lections of Edwin Booth by his daughter, 
Mrs. Grossman ; a new Brownie Book “* The 
Brownies Around the World,” by Mr. 
Palmer Cox, collections of their fanciful 
and funny contributions to St. Nicholas by 
Tudor Jenks, and “Oliver Herford”’; 
“The Land of Pluck,” a ‘Collection of 
Tales ”’ and ‘‘ When Life is Young,” a book 
of poems by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge; 
‘*Toinette’s Philip,” by Mrs. C. V. Jamison; 
and ‘‘ The Man who Married the Moon,” a 
series of Puevlo Indian folklore tales by 
Mr. C. F. Lummis. 


....Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. re- 
port,among their autumn and holiday 
books, the “Edinburgh Waverley in 2 
and 12 vols,, 12mo”; ‘‘ Camera of Literature 
from Standard Authors ”’; “ Quiet Stories 
from an Old Woman’s Garden,” by Alison 
McLean : “ Stirring Tales of Colonial Ad- 
venture,” by Skipp Borlase, and ‘The 
Landsdowne Handy Volume Shakespeare,” 
6 vols. Totheir “Albion Edition of the 
Standard Poets” they have added ‘‘ The 
Iliad and Odyssey” (Pope’s translation), 
with Flaxman’s outline illustrations; and 
for little children they have provided “ The 
Surprise Circus Panorama,” ‘‘ The Animal 
Object Book,” “The Shield of Faith,” a 


painting book of Scripture texts and other 
picture and toy boo ks. 


.... The Writer gives the following list of 
the artist-authors of to-day: ‘‘G. H. Bough- 
ton, George Du Maurier, Frederick Rem- 
ington, F. Hopkinson Smith, F. 8S. Church, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Mr. Zogbaum and 
Alfred Parsons.” To these should have 
been added W. W. Story, F. D. Millet, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Howard Pyle, W. J. Linton, 
Jos. Pennell,George Wharton Edwards, and 
other names that appear less often but occa- 
sionally in the magazines, such as George 
Hitchcock, Will H. Low, E. H. Blashfield, 
Birge Harrison, Edwin Lord Weeks, John 
La Farge, Robert Bium, Charles S. Rein- 
hart,and that friend of children, Palmer 
Cox. 


+ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Bells of Is; or, Voices of H of 4 ay! Need and 
Sorrow. By F. B. Meyer, B.A. rie pp. 
141. New York: Fleming H. Revel - 90% 
The Church and the as By Washington 
Gladden. 76x54, p pogo 
The Science of oe. h- ahee§ B rs, Hannah 
Whitall Smith. 734x544, pp. 47. Mine same... 0 2 
The Stor: ot South Africa. The Cape Colony. 
Natal. Orange Free State, South African 
Republic, and all Other Territories South of 
the Zambesi. By George M, Theal. The 
Seory of the } Nation’s Ser es. 794x514, pp. xx, 





New York: Putnam’s Sons....... 1580 
No Somny. (But Himesit.) By Elbert Hub- 
bard. 8x544, pp. vi, 213. The same........... 1530 


A History of the Unitarians and the Universal- 
rt ln the United States. By 3,0. Henry 
Allen, D.D., and Richard Eddy, D a. 
ican Church History Ser‘es Ax, DP p. ix, 
506. New York: The Christian Literature 
Godfrey Brenz. A Tale of Persecution, B 
Sarah J. Jones. 73%4x5, pp. 208. hiladel- 
R. Penn.: The Ameriosn Sunday-Sehool om 
voiewing the Star; or, The Story of the Wise 
Men. By L. igx5, pp. 249. The same. 0 90 
Arithmetic by Grades, For Inductive Teach- 
ing, Drilling and Testin “popares under 
the direction 7 fang 22 


hog A ih ens 86; E op., "0B; hook Itt, 

wT Wy, ep. bi v Bs Book Vs pp. 
Vv Ped; ‘Book vi, VII, pp. 104; 
Book VIII, pp. 18. Boston: Lay Ay h4 Per 


WE oon 00ce-ssca0 avepecasentetisgss céapesben 0% 
Teachers’ Manual. For Tepes using “ Arith- 
metic by pends, ” By John T. Prince, Ph.D. 
74x54, pp. vii, 225. The nano ehekcewenceteets 0w” 
Sweet Alyssum. ‘Poems. Dy Margaret A. Lo 
an, 7x4%,. pp. vi, 104. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Shales Weils Moulton..........cs.seeseeceees . 10 
Only an Irish Boy, or, Andy Burke’s Fortunes 
and Misfortunes. By Horatio Alger Jr. 74x 
5, pp. i iv, 324. Philadelphia, Penn.; Porter & 
My Pretty Jane. «J Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 
8x5, pp. 344. Philadeiphia, Penn.: J. B. Lip- 


PEROT OO ..0 002 cep sc0e sessvevsecs vossestoouece 10 
Peter’s Wife. A Novel. By The pachess secu 
Hungerford). 74x5, pp. 364. The same...... 100 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 





The Imaginative ide of Play. By Prof. 
JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 


A charming study of the faculty of “ making be- 
lieve.” which enters so largely into children’s plays. 


Commercial Power Development at Niag- 
ara. (Illustrated.) By ERNEST A. LE SuUsUR. 


The Falls to be harnessed tothe dynamo. An en- 
terprise of enormous possibilities that is now well 
advanced. 


Arctic Temperatures and Explerations, By 
STUART JENKINS. 


A new plan for reaching the north pole based on th: 
—— of surveyors in winter work in British 
America. 


Bthics! Relations pete een Man and Beast, 
y Prof. E. P. EVAN 


Shows how the doctrine of the earth and all that is 
in it being made for man has fostered cruelty to 


animals. 
OTHER ARTICLES: 


THE HUMNING BIRDS OF CHOCORUA ; BARBERRIES 
(illustrated); SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION; THE WORK 
or Dust; THE NEW MINERALOGY; SCIENCE AS A 
MEANS OF HUMAN CULTURE; PARASITIC Ld 
PREDACEOUS INSECTS; SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ASTROLOGY; SKETCH OF GOTTHILF HEINRICH 
ERNST MUHLENBERG (with Portrait). 





CORRESPONDENCE; EpIToR’s TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are usin 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
beat with least expense. 101 Tribune Building N. -Vv 


WANTED. 


~| make $5 per day easy. Great 
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J N i seller. Write quic k. 
N MFG. CO.,, 84 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Tl. 





Riding to Hounds in Kngland 


By CASPAR W. WHITNEY 


AND 


A New England Prophet 


Harper’s 
Magazine 


For September, Ready Aug. 22 


‘The Origin of a Great Poem” tells how 
“Thanatopsis”’ was written—timely and inter- 
esting, since this is the centennial ‘year of its 
great author's birth. 


There are twelve other strong features 


A SUBSCRIPTION BY THE YEAR, $4 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Gente. Stationery, Imported Novele 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square. 36 East 4th Street, New York. 
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EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
neeton Courses of Stady ander Princeton Pro- 
teemere. Seee Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


Rev. J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 
FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 

5ist year. By te thorough work we prepare boys f 


for Life- work. Send for Cate. 
logue, A. A. CHAM ERS, A.M., Principal. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


begins 
Sept. i ith, Prep Fecomnes Seer oaiien 














STATIONERY ETC. 


























EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of stu E 
anda College fitting Course. 

Address Miss LAURA S, WATSON, Principal, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Rorwaih, Conn, 234 Ee: Primary, intermedi. 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art. 
and th the Lan Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New uildings, steam hest, gymnasium. 
BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 47th year. 
Erveerasies for any College and for Business. Music, 
| alain ture. Book-keeping. New fire-proof 
oa ting { for ladies. Low rates. Superior advantages. 
: influence. wr vicious pupils admitted 
Sen for catalogue. 8. EVERS SOL Pb.D., Prin- 
cipal. Blairstown,. N.. J. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 
Fall term opens Weieestey, Oct. 3d. For opesings 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 


RYN Awe CcoL 
B Pa. 10 miles from Philadipiia. ae at a 























va 
undergraduate courses of study for be academic 
year, will be sent on application. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Two boys would be received into the family 
of one of the Principals. Upper classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Jonservatory of Music, Art and Elocution 
po ~ 9 -e nection ~4 4 branches a< a spe 
. or in connection wit! 
courses of stud For catal . ~~ rennne 
Rev. A. H. F ACK, A.M., Prost. Claverack, N.Y. 
New YORK, Clinton. 
Cottage Semin ary for G 
Elementary ane L. pet ther Bnelish, A Ancient and Mod- 
ern Languages, d for Catalogue 
Rev.C. wo Wastes: AM. Principal, 
Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FO 
REOPENS OCTOBER 4TH 5 ore, 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 




















Pog dives apecial 
of om. % 4 oe - and Child 
18s ICE, R 
Miss M. E. BEEDY, Ku. { Principals. 


GLENDALE Sets 


yee 2 ‘Preparatory north of a. 
focation course of s d Colle- 
fate. Best facilit és in wr Raste arte etc., with 


ome care and su syiaien.. 
Bev. L. tctacterptes D., er eee ait @hio._ 








New York, Cananda cae 
RANGER Pm nOOL for a 
W 6Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. ‘a Prepar. 
atorv, Academic and © citeniane aepartenea! fi- 
vate» ‘accepted rey leading Coll and Universities. 
LINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


HARTFORD. == “6st 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


66 ” FIRST-CLASS 
HELLMUTH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

London, Canada. Send for descriptive circulars. 
OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 


pon a gg to the individuality of each pupil. Home 
mforts. Location exceptionally healthful and 
beautiful. Address 
Mus. R. 8. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


KENT eyrae~ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet; 
beautiful ‘house and grounds; ” departments; thor- 
ough preparation for coll 
best methods of teaching. 
Miss AMELIA S. WATT . Principal. 
LANE, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, orn 


h, givin course to eac 
class. Ad ress, « incinnatl, a 
Help Girls to become intelligent Home-Makers 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

Four years’ course, one preparatory year; special 
students admitted. Law, Sanitation, Cooking, Dress- 
Cutting, Swimming, etc., etc. Regular expense, $500. 
For catalogue ask C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College he age 4 nglis sh Courses 
Ev. J.B.MCLEAN. 





HARTFORD, CONN. 




















French, German, Art, Music. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, — 


HILLSIDE,NORWALK,CONN. Exceptional advan 
Certificate admits to best Colleges. Vocal, Violin 
Piano departments conducted by New York artists. ' 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
[ncereeeaes June, 1891. ABNER C. THOMAS, LIL.D., 
n. ‘ase system of instruction. Dagaee « LL. 
evening divist Sere 3 years is marning d banned 2; 

even ne vision. or catalogues app! 
Prof. ENCE D. ASHLEY, 
207 Broadway, New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation 
‘or college. Address 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OunIO, Cleveland, 1020 


Miss ilittieberger's Sc ’§ School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Re-opens September ber Sth. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, AT NEW BRIT- 
ain, Deas, will begin the fall term on the first 
Tuesday in’September. In addition to the 
Hormal Trainine Course there are special co 
Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Pupiis are requi to teach specomtelty for five 
months before a diploma can be obtained 
For particulars address 
C. D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford, Conn. 


aT By, BTA ACAD ET. Rena 
o Xe a al 
N.Y. Con i. WRI GHT, A.M., Presiden os 























The Siglar School. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. + 
The thirty-second 
school year begins Sep- 
tember 18, 1594. 
I put the picture here to get 
the attention of parents that 


have advanced ideas in regard 
to the bringing-up of boys, or 
that are open-minded on the 
subject, and would like to read 
what I know about it. 








“Write me, and I will send you 
my pamphlet, in which I have 
carefully discussed this great 
subject, and also described the 
school I have built. up for the 
pupose of carrying out my 


ideas. 





| HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
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Angust 23, 1894. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
me nage | in 8 ee minutes from Phila. 
tema cy Retr OS 


_SHrOMEEITARY INerIRUTE, High Class 
juste Catsiogc apater & Emerson, A.M., 


WNST]YAN)A MILITARY COLLEGE 
Re aerrae 








A. fa =e Course a 

Catalogues of _— dea E. HYATT, Pres. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, O° XPYEY- 
Combines Png a By me aching witht exception tional a = 
Dboys, F. B. KNAPP, so 


RIVERVIEW potGirepsie’s, y. 


elft® YEAR. 5. Rreparts thoro eronanay 5 for College, the 
ment Academies and Busin 


rmy 
po my detailed at Riverview b; 
BISBEE v4 Secretary of War 


ISN E SOROS}. fencis) traning for _sci- 
enti technical schools or i Bg usiness. New 


steam heat, electric boratories, 
aie shower baths, ex — ounds. 
ACADEMY, S d, Conn. 























N.Y. Regular and optional courses for 
Ladies; 10 t CHA 3. F. Dowp, Pu.D., 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 PARK AVE, NEW YORK. 


The next term begin Wednesday, September 
The Faculty will receive incoming stu- 








- dents in ‘the President's room at 30 A.M. Koom 


will be Sd mom 


Adams Cha 71 wharesay, September 27th, at iP 
Seagente a are S urged to be present at the openin as 


earlier. mon be directed to No. Fast 
Sith Steet. Now Yor 


Ursinus College, cot legeville, Pa. 
me Galtaenes ah. tae.” Lahdanent eee 


ics and Bio! S es 
ss 2 Fe cul to 


both sexes. Ideal tion. New buildings, modern 
appointments. 4 very edema . ¥ 

pny ay nd nse for college, for teach- 
ing. or for bus’ im) attention to English. Safe 


place for Write for C 
pace rtrd T. oSPANGLER, D.D., 


Washington and Jefferson College. 


94th year opens September 12th. Modern einen, 
Elective courses. mow Gymnasium. oral and 
healthful en eat 4 il moderate. Ad- 


dress, Presid: 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEG AURORA, NY. 


ree Full Courses of Sunes. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Seprember 19.18 Send for Catalogue. 


WEST WALRUT STREET SEMINARY for 
= Ladies. 28th Year. Is provided for giving a 
or adeahelann in Collegiate, Eclectic ane Pre- 
paratory De artments ; also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
jon, “NRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fallterm of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, "94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
me Fine Library, Laboratory, Soeerenery and 
Cabinets. Send for for ilustrated ted Prospec 

MIsS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Ni Norton, Mass. 


“Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, LL D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


Hey. and finely equip; laboratories and workshops. 
catalogue or further information address, 


"jouarn BEALS, 8S.B., Secretary. 


MUSIC 


















































aes OF SONC. 


By Root and new book for Sin 

Schools, Si tony, My Conventions and vd 
tutes, ‘the book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price so cents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

tains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
posed and Fe expressly for 

thisbook, “Th Therel is fein alec a short elementary course 
the book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ‘ORCAN ALBUM. 


-Campigiio. A collection of Prelude 
ar mete yon music for all occasions, selecte 
paver the works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


="MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position, Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


GEO. S. HUTCHINGS, Boston, 
QGHURCH iy 
| ANS new organ in St. Bart! Barthol- 


omew’s Church. 


RICHARD HENRY WARREN, 
New York preci See Fifth Avenue. 


Sma A epee me 


nmashtt Bt ELOW cents each b; 
































AIN CO. 
Wabash Ave thicago- 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827, 








EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga S; oan 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financia 


THE DUTIES OF DIRECTORS. 


THE disclosures in the affairs of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé R. R. 
Company, that its income account since 
1889 had been overstated to the amount 
of $7,500,000 and that its balance sheet 
purporting to show its financial condition 
was misleading to the same extent, have 
directed public attention to the duties and 
responsibilities of the directors of corpora- 
tions. Either the members of the Atchi- 
son Board in general knew about these 
false entries or else they were lacking in 
their duties as trustees of the property in 
not informing themselves as to what was 
being done. It is true that directors may 
at any time be deceived by the officers of 
the company, because the affairs of a vast 
railway system are so great and so com- 
plicated that some one must be trusted as 
© particulars, especially if the amount 












the Atchinson case it is difficult to see 


in carried in the balance sheet in 
of a Suspense Account, and that 
early as great was charged to the 


pure padding. If, therefore, a balance 
sheet was put before the Board of Direct- 
ors in the detail customary with other 
corporations, and if this balance sheet 
contained so large an item as $5,000,000 
or $6,000,000, carried in suspense among 
the assets, it is difficult to see how a 
director alive to his duty could let such a 
statement with such an item pass through 
his hands without an inquiry as to what 
it meant and what it was. 

Since the corporate form is assuming 
such importance in industrial affairs the 
question of management and of responsi- 
bility therefor is of great public impor- 
tance. In the United States the theory of 
corporations is thatthe Board of Directors 
shall consist of unpaid members who are 
themselves stockholders in the company, 
or at least represent other stockholders. 
It issupposed that the Board thus consti- 
tuted will work for the best interests of 
the property because the success of the 
company would increase the value of 
their own holdings of stock and give them 
larger returns, the incentive to active 
and honest management being the same 
as that of aset of men in a partnership 
where success depended on their own 
efforts. 

This is still the theory of American 
railway and corporation management, 
altho it has not always worked out in 
practice exactly as was intended. In the 
cases of railway companies whose shares 
are of little or no intrinsic value, un- 
scrupulous men have at times sought for 
the control of the road for their own pur- 
poses and for the chances of making 
money out of that control by means 
which at times were of doubtful ethics. 
In other cases, such as those of dividend 
paying corporations, unworthy men have 
also succeeded in getting themselves ap- 
pointed directors through the apathy of 
the stockholders. It is a matter of aston- 
ishment to the Wall Street financiers that 
holders of railway shares should be so 
indifferent to the proper management 
and financial success of the company in 
which they are interested. In no other 
department of industry does the owner or 
part owner of a property pay so little at- 
tention to the success of the company. 

The only explanation as to railways, ap- 
parently, is that the shareholder concerns 
himself but little because he knows that 
at the first intimation of trouble he may 
sell his stock in the market, and altho the 
rule caveat emptor applies (‘‘ Let the buy- 
er beware”) yet such selling always im- 
plies a purchaser, to say nothing of the 
large number of stockholders who buy 
their shares in good faith to hold as an 
investment and who may have no means 
of knowing what is going on. 

One of the lessons, therefore,of the pres- 
ent situation is that Boards of Directors 
of railways or industrial companies must 
be held to a stricter responsibllity for the 
property of which they have been chosen 





tobe trustees. In order that this responsi- 
bility may be carefully carried out it is 
important that there should be an awak- 
ening among shareholders as to the neces- 
sity of electing proper men to constitute 
the Board of Managers by whatever name 
they may be called. The owner of shares 
in a corporation, whether few or many, 
should consider that the responsibility for 
voting to put proper men in office is just 
as great upon him as is the responsibility 
of the Board after election for an honest 
and careful management of the concern’s 
affairs. This is the moral of the Atchison 
disclosures which lies close to the sur- 
face—the sense of greater responsibility 
which ought to rest upon both share- 
holders and Boards of Directors as to 
management, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE improvement in the tone of busi- 
ness which followed the settlement of the 
Tariff question has been well maintained. 
In the first touch of jubilation there wasa 
feeling that idle industries would imme- 
diately jump into great activity and gener- 





‘al expansion. The more sober afterthought, 


however, was that recovery at first will 
be gradual, until merchants and manufac- 
turers have had an opportunity to esti- 
mate the effect of new conditions and 
adjust themselves to them. So far there 
is scarcely a branch of trade which has 
not felt the benefit of relief from this sus- 
pense. Distributors are buyihg more 
freely and stocking up, not only because 
supplies are reduced, but to anticipate 
any improvement in prices, which will 
naturally follow increased demands. Re- 
ports from the West are much more fa- 
vorable than the statements of damage to 
the corn crop has led good judges to ex- 
pect. All advices agree that in spite of 
remaining depression the conditions out 
there are much better than at this time 
last year. Southern reports are also of an 
encouraging nature. Both railroad earn- 
ings and Clearing House returns testify 
to the general improvement now in prog- 
ress. In some cases exceptional activity 
has been caused by adjustments to new 
conditions, which could hardly be classed 
as a legitimate improvement, such, for 
instance, as taking goods out of bond; 
but there is a great deal of quiet 
preparation going on; and if no further 
disasters are encountered the next few 
months will see the launching of many 
new enterprises which have been long 
deferred. In other cases large outlays 
will be absolutely necessary for repairs 
and renewals which have been postponed 
for like reasons. The result is that it will 
be no surprise if iron works, machine 
shops, sail mills, and industries of this 
class, find themselves rushed with orders 
far beyond their capacity before the close 
of 1894. This is apt to be the experience 
following a period of forced contraction, 
and there is no reason for the present 
being an exception. It is also to be re- 
membered that the late depression has 
been world-wide ; that Europe has recently 
manifested reviving symptoms, and that 
these tendencies will receive a decided 
stimulus from the fresh start now taken 
in the United States. It goes without 
saying that prosperity in Europe means a 
better market for American products, 
whether they be securities or products of 
the soil. 


One of the best features on the Stock 
Exchange was the activity and strength 
of the bond market. The advances were 
mainly confined to low-priced issues 
which are fairly beyond the uncertainties 
of reorganization, and possess a reason- 
ably good future. While the demand was 
chiefly speculative, there were also fair 
investment purchases. The rise in stocks 
was unaccompanied by any important in- 
crease of outside buying. Railroad shares 
are generally in strong hands, and the 
advances showed decided evidences of 
manipulation. The public are not yet 
buying either for investment or specula- 
tion. London purchases were quite a 
feature, and a decided change for the 
better is reported from Europe regarding 
American securities. This change, it is 
needless to say, was entirely due to 
settlement of the Tariff debate, Atchison 
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affairs are the subject of much discus- 
sion, but their ill effect seems to have been 
thoroughly discounted. Quite unexpect- 
edly Burlington declared a 1} instead 
1% dividend. This gave the general 
market renewed strength, but was severe- 
ly criticised, as few believed the dividend 
had been earned. Railroad traffic gener- 
ally is increasing, and 55 roads reported 
decreases of only 9% compared with !ast 
year. Many of the roads, however, are 
sorely in need of larger earnings to enable 
them to make necessary repairs and re- 
newals, which have been long postponed. 
Hence for some weeks, if not months, to 
come net results are not likely to improve 
as rapidly as gross. Foreign exchange 
was weak enough to stop all talk of gold 
exports, the firmer rates for money here 
and the foreign demand for securities en- 
couraging early hopes of importing gold. 
While call loans on stocks are still quoted 
1g, time money is firmer and more act- 
ive, rates ruling 14}@3¢ for one to three 
months respectively, Commercial paper 
isin better supply, and quoted at 3} to 44 
for best double names for four to six 
months. The outward currency move- 
ment is increasing daily. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aug. 18. Augil. Increase. 
SOO S Secesivies $486,298,800 $484,622,700 $1,656,100 
Specie .......s0- 91,028,400 91,052,700 *24,300 
Legal tenders... 123,000,500 121,209,300 1,791,200 
Deposits. ......... 584,889,000 581,036,600 3,852. 400 
Circulation ..... 9,761,400 9,734,900 2 00 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
BIGGS... <ccciccecve $91,028,400 








$91,052,700 *$24,300 

Legal tenders.... 123,000,500 121,209,300 1,791,200 

Total reserve.. $214,028,900 212,262,000 $1,766,900 
Reserve required 

against dept’s. 146,222,250 145,259,150 963,100 

Surp. reserve.. $67,806,650 $67,002,850 ~ $303,800 


~® Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


August 19th, 18983—Deficiency.................. $12,045,800 
August 2th, 1892—Surplus...........0..sces008 12,378,875 
August 22d, 1801—Surplus.............. aes — 
August 23d, 1890—Deficiency... 2,512,975 
August 24th, 1889—Surplus... ceseeescesece 2,066,000 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Bid. Askd, 
Wr Siael-gicdborde | RWeaatetaqeccsedseceteccesce 96 os 
4B, Remtarered «once. cscccacccsveccccccseseees 113% 11436 
Registered COUpONS..........6.+s0.sseseecee 11444 115 
New 5a, Regiatered.......0.cscoscccscccerse il8 1184g 
Registered coupons .........+...+ oeeeccesces 118 1I3tg 
ee i Se ae 101 
OUrremey G5, 1806.0... 5 cccscccecccccccsesece 104 
CUFPPONCY 66, 1807.....crccccccsccccsccecsecces 17 
Currency 6s, 1898...... cececocceccccses coscse 109 
Currency 6s, 1899.......... ose see ¢6beceseses 112 
CRAP EI, BIB. cccccnccccccdenccccccscc acedee 108 


Cherokee, 1897 
Cherokee, 1898 
Gy PIU conn ccccivtaccecsccsescsceccoue 10536 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


BI wdc endue. pééies dod: ctcdasicda dadouuce 4.55}g— 
TID acing v cteces Sab0s ctdndictscdi<dcddedescadsess 4.861g— 
Cable tFANSlOFS......cccccsvescsccccccccccccvceuss 4.3634— 
SIRO, MONG a vnsticcnedes<écitcdances igen 4.3444-—- 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing August 18th, were : 


American Ex.......... 153% | Phenix.............. 
AMETICR . ..0.0.cccceees 212! New York.......... ine 
Repunblic......scese vos 160 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their par value and latest sales: 





Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA. «060-66 ceeeeesceeeee 21246 200 250 
American Exchange....... 1531¢ 1524¢ 155 
Broadway... seccccecsseees 220 230 250 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 167 180 
Central National........... 1204 120 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 ote 

365 400 
4,200 4,800 
425 eee 
135 150 
COMMETCE....00.ccceee ve . 175 1% 182 
Continental..........0..-s0e F 121 
Corn Exchange..... ....+.. 282 288 
Deposit..... epee esevesecnces 
BO NN wis ca sec ements evachs 160 
Eleventh Ward ..... ....... 208 u 
Fifth Avenue...........-+++« 2,090 és 
First National...... 2,500 ne 
First National of 8. I...... 14 120 
Fourteenth Street.... posh 
Fourth National.... 192 209 
Gallatin National..,...... 310 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
Garfield National.......... 140 jae renee 
German American. woscceee - 1% 116 vee 
GETMANIA. ....0..00c0essseee 350 330 
Greenwich. .,.....0- sseseore 161% 150 
DOIG os cede vicnensecestens 313 310 820 
Hudson River..,....5...+.+. 150 180 
Importers’ and Traders’.. M5 530 650 
SOME: dnc ese aicceveness ive - M40 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
Lincoln National..........+. 525 
Manhbattan......... 1854¢ 190 
Market and Fulton 210 225 
Mechanics’ .. ° Ni 182 
Mechanics’ and ‘Traders’... 159 145 165 

° 17 200 

sees 136 

110 seve 

2 6 

425, 465 

165 seve 

164 170 

225 240 

New York County.......... 605 500 600 

New York Nat. Exchange. 108 110 125 

Ninth National...... .....0. pat 4 118 125 

Nineteenth Ward......... - 1% > 

North America. .........+++ 156 140 165 

QeRGROA 5 200. cccecn vevecces 232 230 230 
Pacific......... > ecee coveece W544 170 

PU fads occcedscvecesecesoues 230 2380 300 
PSG NO Bs 00000000000 crsssccces 200 267 

PROG. 2. cccccscccceceseese 120 118 125 

ROPADUC...ccccccccesces cove 160 155 165 

Seaboard Nationai ....... 170 170 ove 

Second National........-+++ 350 30 eves 

Seventh National........... 1% 120 ose 

Shoe and Leather......... 112% 108 126 

St. Nicholas..............008 130 cose voce 

Southern National.... ..... 156 160 veee 

State of New York......... 106 106 109 

Third National.............. 105 1u8 112 

Tradesmen’s.......... +00. % oece 9u 
United States National ... 1% 175 


Western National.......... 110 110 15 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales 
H. B. Claflin Company, ist pfd.... 9% 100 9 
GO, dO. 24 Pfd......ecccccecves 95 100 
ST ONG ican 6006 2h0s jonceen: ee 
do. FB. coer cecccceccesenses 00 
Proctor & Gamble, Com ........++. 115 
do. do. PIG... .660-c0000s 13 
P, Lorillard Co., COM.........s0eee+ «+ oe 
GO. GR, PiBeccoces vee. coves iM is oo 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 15% 
Cellaloid CO. .......00. .esrersecevees 67 70 u 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... % 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-...The Rio Grande Western Rail- 
way’s approximate gross earnings for 
July, 1894, were $148,425. Its net earn- 
ings for June, 1894, were $43,010.64. 


..Never before in the history of the 
trade have there been such large receipts 
of California fruit on this market. Last 
week the receipts were fully 110 cars. 


.-The total production of pig iron in 
the United States for the first haif of 
1894 was 2,717,983 gross tons, and for the 
first half of 1893 was 4,562,918 gross tons.. 


...The Edison Electric Illumina ting 
Company announce in another column. 
that the coupons of the first mortgage 
bonds, due September ist, will be paid by 
the New York Guarantee and Indemnity 
Company. 


. Steamers arriving at Montreal are 
encountering much difficulty in placing 
retura cargoes. A Thompson Line steam- 
er which sailed from there on Sunday, 
for London, carried 400 tons of sand, be- 
ing unabie to secure any grain cargo, 
Little or no grain is arriving. 


.... Within the past two or three days, 
since it became certain that we were to 
have a new Tariff law and since the defi- 
nite provisions of that law were known, 
there has been a lively rush by dealers of 
whisky to get their goods out of bond in 
order to ayoid the additional tax by the 
Senate. 


....Reports made to the Comptroller of 
the Currency show that on July 18th, 
the date of the last call for a statement of 
the condition of National banks, the 
National Banks in Illinois, exclusive of 
Chicago, had resources amounting to 
$78,501,473. The lawful money reserve 
amounted to $5,842,805, of which $2,893,- 
953 was in gold coin, 


..A firm of wool dealers in Hamilton, 
Ontario, have over a ‘million pounds of 
wool stored in their warehouses here, 
nearly all of which will be shipped to the 
United States when the new American 
Tariff becomes a law this year. The 
Canadian wool clip, as well as the clip of 
last year, is nearly all in the country 
warehouses, but the bulk of it will be ex- 
ported to the United States as soon as 
the Tariff becomes a law, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


.seeThe letter from Secretary Carlisle 
to Acting Chairman Harris, of the Finance 
Committee urging the need of a duty on 
sugar from a revenue standpoint follows : 


“ TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘* WASHINGTON, Aug. 15th, 1894. 
“ Hon. Isham G. Harris, Acting Chairman 

Finance Committee: 

“ Dear Sir: Your letter advising me that 
the House of Representatives had passed 
and sent to the Senate bills putting sugar, 
coal, iron and barbed wire on the free list 
and requesting an official statement from 
me as to the effect that the passage of these 
bills, or either of them, would have upon 
the revenues of the Government, is received 
and, in response, I have the honor to say 
that, according to the most careful estimate 
that can be made, if no change is made in 
the proposed revenue legislation which has 
recently passed through Congress, the total 
receipts into the Treasury during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be as follows: 

“ From duties on imports, Senate bill, in 
cluding $43,000,000 on sugar, $179,000,000. 
From internal taxes: Whisky, $95,000,000 ; 
tobacco, $33,000,000 ; fermented liquors, #33,- 
000,000 ; income, $15,000,000 ; oleomargarine, 
$1,800,000 ; playing cards, 1,000,000; miscel- 
laneous, $200,000; from sales of lands and 
other miscellaneous sources, $20,000,000. 
Grand total, $378,000,000. 

“The estimated receipts for the present 
fiscal year from the proposed tax on in- 
comes and playing cards and the proposed 
additional tax of twenty cents per gallon on 
distilled spirits are, it will be observed, 
much less than is stated in the various 
tabulated statements which have been here- 
tofore used in the discussion of these sub- 
jects; but lam satisfied the amounts here 
given are approximately correct. 

‘The proposed income tax will not be- 
come payable by the terms of the bill re- 
cently passed until ‘on or before July Ist, 
1895,’ which is the close of the fiscal year; 
and it is estimated by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue that, by reason of the 
large stock on hand, the receipts from the 
tax on playing cards will not amount to 
more than $1,000,000 during the year. The 
estimated increase of receipts on account 
of the additional tax on distilled spirits 
during the present year has already been 
prevented to a great extent by the with 
drawal of large quantities of goods from 
the bonded warehouses and the payment of 
the tax thereon at ninety cents, and this 
process is still going on. 

“The total expenditures during the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be as follows: 

**Civil and miscellaneous, including de- 
ficiencies in postal revenues, $90,000,000; 
war, including rivers and harbors, $56,000,- 
000; navy, including new vessels and arma- 
ment, $33,000,000; Indians, $10,000,000: pen- 
sions, $148,500,000; interests, $30,500,000. 
Total, $363,000,000. Estimated surplus, $15,- 
000,000. 

“The duty on sugar proposed in the re- 
cent bill will, according to importations of 
that article during the fiscal year 1893 yield 
an annual revenue of $43,478,958, and the 
duties on the other articles mentioned in 
your communication would yield, under 
that bill, about one million ; that is to say, 
iron ore, $270,920; coal, $436,149 ; and barbed 
wire, fencing wire and wire rods, of iron or 
steel, when imported for the manufacture 
of barbed wire fencing, about $300,000. 

“It will be seen, therefore, that if sugar 
alone is placed upon the free list, the expend- 
itures during the present fiscal year will 
exceed the receipts to the amount of $28,- 
478,058, and if the duties are removed from 
all the articles specified in your letter, the 
deficit will be $29,478,058, not including any 
expenditures on account of the sinking 
fund or the payment of $2,363,000 of Pacific 
Railroad bonds which will mature during 
the fiscal year. 

“Tn view of the existing proposition and 
requirements of the public service, Iam of 
the opinion that it would not be safe to 
place all the articles enumerated in your 
letter, or even sugar alone, upon the list, 
without imposing taxation upon other ar- 
ticles or subjects sufficient to raise an an- 
nual revenue ot about $30,000,000, 

‘“*T have the honor to be very respectfully 
yours, J. G. CARLISLE.” 

...-At the meeting of New York State 
bankers at Saratoga the Hon. James H. 
Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency, was 
introduced, and addressed the convention. 
After wishing the organization a long ca- 
reer of prosperity and usefulness, Mr. Eck- 
els discussed the field of financial teach- 
ing as one that such associations ought 
legitimately to occupy. He said: 

“The material interests here represented, 
vast as they are, are not of the few, but of 
the many; and every step here taken tend- 





ing to counteract the influence of those who {| 


teach financial heresies, whether bearing 
upon banking or currency, is but an addi- 
tional safeguard thrown about the property 
rights of those whose trustees bank officers 
and directors are. The capital and the 
wealth held by the banks and kindred in- 
stitutions of this and other. sections of the 
country, except in the smallest degree, is 
not the capital and wealth of those active in 
their management. It is that of the share- 
holder and the depositor, whose numbers 
are many millions, whose avocations are as 
varied as there are callings in life, and who, 
intrusting earnings great and small to the 
bankers, National, State, savings and pri- 
vate, of right may well demand of such 
trustees that they spare no undertaking to 
protect their accumulated store from 
shrinkage in value or total loss, whether it 
be from absolute dishonesty, negligence of 
action, or from enacting into law a finan- 
cial vagary which, in its conception, con- 
travenes sound principles, and in its opera- 
tion destroys confidence in the nation’s 
mouetary system, and thereby causes wide- 
spread commercial depression and ruin. 

“T am not unmindful that apparently a 
prejudice exists against the banking inter- 
ests assuming to take part in the discussion 
of monetary questions upon the grounds of 
self-interest, but such prejudice is only ap- 
parent. It does not exist infact. It may 
be harbored by some politician who strives 
for votes upon every ground but that of 
merit, and may here and there find expres- 
sion on platform and in legislative hall, but 
it does not have lodgment witb the sober 
thinking people, who appreciate in the 
proper sense their property interests and 
those of their fellows. It is not found in 
individual communities where each day’s 
business is quickened by its banks, and 
where the idle wealth is each day aug- 
mented by the employment through bank- 
ing channels of capital which otherwise 
would be a source of loss. 

“The continued increase in the number 
of banking institutions, trust companies 
and loan associationsin every portion of the 
land is ample attestation to the fact that 
the people appreciate the benefits accruing 
from them ; and added thousands of invest- 
ors and patrons proves full confidence in 
their management. If those who hold no 
property, either under direct control orin 
the hands of others, can upon occasions of 
public moment assert themselves and insist 
upon financial legislation, why ought not, 
in common fairness to interests so great, 
connections so far-reaching and citizens so 
numerous, the trustees thereof have equal 
right, be granted equal hearing and receive 
as fair consideration? So long, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as it is held that it is but the narrow- 
ness of self-interest which makes the bank- 
er ask for only such currency as under any 
and all circumstances is worth the full face 
value which it purports to carry, and, there- 
fore, he shall not be considered honest in 
his protestation, so long will the springs of 
populism and socialism be fed, the country’s 
welfare menaced and the earnings of capi- 
talist and laborer made the constant prey 
of legislative folly. 

“If the people’s prosperity is to be last- 
ing it must be founded upon enterprises 
that are substantial in their character and 
free from speculation. The banks cannot 
escape just criticism for having in the past 
granted credit too liberally and stood as re- 
sponsible sponsors for undertakin gs which, 
of necessity, could not result in anything 
but failure. A credit toe cheaply and too 
freely granted is but an invitation to the 
speculator to set afloat a thousand schemes, 
which must end in rain and work robbery 
to those who join them. 

“The lessons of the year just closed ought 
to bear fruit in making again a cardinal 
tenet of our business that conser vatism 
which is founded in reasons and. commends 
itself to thoughtful judgment. Guided by 
it, I donot doubt but that more quickly 
then ever before in a people’s history the 
American banker, merchant, manufacturer, 
farmer and laborer will again see his coun- 
try teeming with riches, and on every hand 
peace and quiet.” 


The delegates present at the convention 
and the banks represented from New York 
City were: James M. McDonald, Han- 
over National; Jas. G. Cannon, Fourth 
National; J. T. Mills, Jr., Chase National; 
Francis Hine, Astor Place Bank ; George 
N. Adams, Seventh National; Stuart G. 
Nelson, Seaboard National Bank; A. 
Trowbridge, National Bank of North 
America; H. C. Chapin, Jr., Third 
National ; J. Boskowitz, Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ National Bank; Wm. Moore, 
Manufacturers’ Bank; S. L. Chamber- 
lain, Colonial ; E, 8. Schenck, Hamilton ; 
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George F. Vail, First National; W. J. 


Gilpin, Clearing House, and Eugene 
Dutilh , Phosnix National. 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Con - 





mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the 
Greatest Area of adjacent Agric ly 
mt ber in the world. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


Minneapolis, a rapidly growin 
prosperous city, offers beter ade 
vantages for safely placing funds 
in gold mortgages at a high rate 
of interest than almost any other 
city. It has no“ booms” and no 
strikes, but steady, every-day 
growth. Write us for particulars. 


Moore BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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mF. 3 with absolute security 
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United States 
lorigage Gompany, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL <- = -« 000, 
SURPLUS - - = « 600,000 

Transacts a General Trust Business. 


fillows interest on deposits. 
Leans money on Bond and Mertgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coup Ex all Bee 


paon,2d V.Pres. 



























les D. 
William P. Dix Theodore Morf 
A. rennin, d Moone \y, 
A. Namo widrd ce) t, 





COLLECTION 


OF 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company, of Sioux 
City, lewa, is prepared to act as conservator 
of the interests of parties holding defaulted 
debentures or mortgages in the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Seuth Da- 
keta. Reports made as te condition and 
value of properties. Mortgages collected 
or foreclesed. Titles examined. 


Address JOSEPH SAMPSON, President, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
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act according! 
Lote $100 and upwards. Easy monthly pay- 











Chicago & Kansas as City Cor Commission Co. 


High-class tee ry Ghore Fa vkcetota, Write us. 





United States Trast Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Ne. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Compan: a le depository for moneys 
pais into Conrt. _s is wegal tons to ‘act as guard ton 
or executor. 





-INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
yale may be made at any time and withdrawr after 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres, GEORGE BLISs, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


Lorp, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WILLIAM OCKRVELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn 


M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
Satine STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, JOHN CLAFLIN 


DULUTH. 


* At the head of Lake Superior will grow up one 
of the a cities, perbaye me largest. on this 
continen THADDEUS STEVENS.” 

This ~ is potas fuiftled as fast as time 
and events cau bring bout. Duluth bas made 








p 
portunities are gone, but take atseateee of hard 
times and invest now. Wrte or 


Cc. E. LOVKTT & CUO., Duluth, Minn. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 


gut Dmg" none but safe and reliable Stocks. 
ey, Mortgages, Commercial Paper and 

Saoer Secur rie 
an and tull information furnished on appli- 


“Careful i ‘the State 
od, tax 
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THEIS & BARROLL, 


aie gH BANKERS, 
KANE, WASH. 
Dealers exclusively i in State, County City and School 
and Warrants. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do = default. Conservative investors 
Interest 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000° 
Surplus..................e00e0+-+ $150,000 
sae ier mortga rie 


ith 
ork or the Security Com- 
of fs sary Conn., under 
° ‘ew York, 


Conn., 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees Fog: neenngy td — 
ee 


aie ISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINAT- 
T"4 COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
53, 55, AND 57 DUANE ST. 
NEW one, Angust Lith, 1994. 
The coupons of the FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of 
this ay due SEPTEMBER Ist, 1894, will be 
id b; EW YORK GUARANTEE AND IN- 
EMNITY COMPANY on and after that date. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
‘Treasurer. 

















COMMERCIAL. 





On the various commercial exchanges 
the resumption of business is slow, but 
hopefulness prevails. Some time will be 
necessary for business men to fairly esti- 
mate the effect of the new conditions and 
to adjust themselves to them, and the 
disasters. which have befallen agricul- 
tural interests lend an element of uncer- 
tainty to the future; but the impression 
is now pretty well established that the 
reconstructive process has begun and will 
make fair headway for some time to 
come, Comparisons with this time last 
year, when the panic was at its hight, 
are, of course, favorable. The volume of 
business is genera lly larger than a year 
ago, but smaller than at this time in 1892- 
The greatest change has been in senti- 
ment, the hopefulness of to-day being in 
striking contrast with the suspense and 
despair of August, 1893, Last week the 


clearings at leading cities were more than 
6% larger than a year ago, yet 20¢ less than 
the year before, 


The grain markets were active. Wheat 
declined 1c, to 57c. under small exports 
and continued heavy interior receipts, 
which indicate more than a sufficient sup- 
ply for export. Corn continued about 5c. 
above wheat, fluctuating between 60@ 
63ic. Reports on this crop are somewhat 
better, but it seems settled beyond ques- 
tion that the damage means a loss of 500,- 
000,000 bushels, and that the season’s 
yield will not aggregate more than 15,- 
000,000,000 or 16,000,000,000, The interior 
receipts of wheat last week were nearly 
double last year’s total, while exports 
were not one-third. Provisions were gen- 
erally firm, chiefly because of the ad- 
vance in corn. Hogs are also being 
rushed to market, the week’s receipts be- 
ing 320,000, or more than double a year 
ago. Pork is quoted at $15 for mess. In 
groceries a fair and steady trade was 
done. Coffee was fairly steady at 16}c, 
for Rio No. 7, and other staples were 
unchanged. The dry goods trade 
benefited by the stoppage of Tariff 
agitation more than any other branch 
of business. Buyers were “here in 
considerable force, and their demands, 
together with those from salesmen on the 
road, resulted in a satisfactory volume of 
business in staple cottons. Some excel- 
lent orders for heavy woolen fabrics have 
been placed, and the next few weeks will 
probably see considerable recovery in this 
line. Print cloths are quoted at 2{c., 
tho labor troubles at Fall River and New 
Bedford caused more or less uncertainty. 
The iron trade has not yet felt the benefit 
of the tariff settlement. A slight increase 
of activity is reported in raw materials, 
but competition is so severe that prices 
are very unsatisfactory. The boot and 
shoe trade is fairly active and Eastern 
manufacturers are receiving a liberal 
number of supplementary orders. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 














Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers. or by renewing for 





aterm of years. A large proportion of ottr 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month...... 8 S Six months... oat 50 
Three months....,. Nine months... .- 2 2 
Four months..... 1 i One year..... eeecee 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........0+.+++++. $5 00 
One year each tc two subscribers........--. 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+.-.- veoe 7:0 
Three subscribers one year each........... . 70 
Four years to one subscriber.......... inivee 3 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......,.+++++. 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each.........+ 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


> 
> 


Pond’s Extract has won a great reputation for 
forty years, curing cases of acute pain. rious 
imitations are dear at any price.—Adv. 
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HALE R RATES TO WASHINGTON, D 
RN, VIA DSNNOELV AL 
aie RAILROA 


For the Biennial Encampment of the Supreme 
ge and Grand Encampment of the hts 
unas ¢ the world, to be held at W: 

= agust 27th to September 5th, inclu- 

sive, the igo lroad Company will 

trip from August 28d to 28th poe soma — 


top-off at Philadelphia and Bai Mmate will be 
allowed on tickets through those poin 
Round-trip tickets from Washington to Balti- 
more and return, limited to two days. including 
day of sale, can ‘be Foes ¢ uring this En- 
campment at rate of $1.25 each.— Adv. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


A STAT e A FROM THE OFFICERS 
THE AMERICAN BOARD, 











rea with no attempt at enlargement. The 
officers of the Rourd Fratefully recognize the many 
sacrifices made for work. The Prudential Com- 
mittee have been forced to the most careful appro- 
pean. being compelled, with pets to refuse most 
uests and to deny al grants. Our 

m jenarioe have been mindiul of the eonditiuns at 
howe, and have been forbearing, while yet they have 
_— ,. — by seeing opportunities slipping away 


‘At the ber inning of the year it was hoped that re- 
vival a business throughous the country, and conse- 
quent increased. contributions, woul “enable the 

Board to meet the greatiy reduced AS BY peng 
pay off the debt reported last year, an possibie 
encourage our missionaries with « few grants to re- 
lieve sharpest necessities. The last hope cannot be 
realized. The current receipts have been thus far 
well sustained on the inadequate scale of last year, 
and 2 4 ey reduction of the old debt has n 
mad it is m no, pernape, 00 be able to 


attention to the situation,and give an opportunity 
by special efforts and gifts to meet the current ex- 
penses and reduce the debt. This will require a 
the current month about $150,000. In the past lar, 
sums have come to our treasury in the last month er 
the fiscal year. ‘“annot it be so this year? 

Let all the treasurers of churches having in Mand 
funds designed fur the Board send them in at once. 
Let churches which have not yet taken a qn 
tion for this year, do so at once, and send itin. Why 
may we not hope that the inspiration of our needy 
and succes: ful work may reach and move the hearts 
of many men and women of wealth to make large 
donations at once, and so strengthen the hands and 
cheer the hearts of those in charge of this great work 
at home and abroad? 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


GIGANTIC AUGUST CLEARING SALE 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 





Our Extensive Alterations for Fall Trade require more space, 


and all Summer Goods must make way. They represent no 


value to us, and customers now have opportunities that may 


never occur again. 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


A' Summer Suits 


OF EVERY MATERIAL AND STYLE, 


a3 Price, 


ALSO FIFTY FINE 


China Silk Dresses. 
OE Tr wang 


(REDUCED FROM 25.00.) 

THE BARGAINS WE HAVE OFFERED IN LA- 
DIES’ SUITS HAVE OPENED MANY EYES 4s To 
WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED IN CHEAP 
BUYING AND SELLING. 


Rich Dress Goods. 


4-INCH FANCY NOVELTIES, og Q8ct>- 
PORTED TO SELL AT 2.00, 2.50 & 3.00. 

1.00 QUALITY SILK & WOOL CHALLIES...50 cts. 
ALL-WOOL FRENCH CHALLIES.., ....+.+ 35 cts. 





Silks. 


# PIECES BEST QUALITY LYONS {49 cts. 
PRINTED CHINA SILKS, GO AT i 


6) PIECES FANCY SILKS, STREET t 
AND EVENING SHADES, EXPECT- 98 cts. 
ED TO BRING 1.80 & 1.75, GO AT 


ALL OF OUR SILK GRENADINES AT 4 VALUE 





WE THINK THIS IS THE GREATEST BARGAIN 


EVER OFFERED IN LADIES’ GLOVES, AND 
WE ARE SURE EVERY PURCHASER WILL 
AGREE WITH US. 
LADIES’ 4-BUTTON 

FINEST QUALITY 9 5 cts. 
MOCHA KID GLOVES, 

TANS, MODES, BROWNS, pr. 
LIGHT & DARK SLATES, 

VALUE OF THIS GLOVE IS, BUT WE WILL SAY 
THIS: THAT EVERY CUSTOMER WHO TRIES 
THEM WILL REGRET THAT HER PURCHASE 
WAS NOT ONE DOZEN PAIRS. NOTHING LIKE 
THEM HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED FOR THE 


2,500 PRS. 
WE WILL NOT SAY WHAT THE ACTUAL 
MONEY. 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo: 
dated by sending, on a oun 
he would like the paper sent. 


card, the name and address to which 
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‘They told me 
that this was 
‘just ‘as good’ 
as the 


ve First 
Quality 

- S : 
Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
and just look at it! I'll never 
again be deceived into buying an 
inferior binding, and have to re- 

place it so soon.” 
Look for **S. H. & M.” First Quality 
on the label of every bolt. 


ONEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 











Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 





China, Glassware, etc. 








‘i Send for our 
Fall and Winter 


Catalogue, 


We are now booking Names for our 
Faliand Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your name early, 
as the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
New York. 


TRAVEL. 


Experienced Physician and Surgeon— 
Graduate of the University of Pennsylvania—seeks 
engagement to travel with invalid or youth. Best of 
references. Address, Kittredge, care of INDEPENDENT. 


ROUND THE WORLD PARTY 
Leaves New York September 8th, San Francisco, 
Sept 25th. Party select and limited. Ocean tickets 
all lines. -. H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
By Specially Chartered Steamer February 6th, 1895. 
Visiting Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, M Bran- 
ada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalam, 
Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, Kome,etc. 
Only $525, all excursions, fees, etc., included. 

A. A- GUTHRIE, Albany, N. Y. 
































THE INNER LIFE 


F 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “‘ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. \ 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c. until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retamsied at 5@c. We will furnish it postpaid at 5c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fultes Street, New York City. 


~~ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Susurance. 


WILL TORONTO TRY IT? 


THE Toronto correspondent of the Spec 
tator says that the forty insurance com- 
panies doing business in that city, ‘‘ are 
united in a corporation for the purpose of 
establishing uniformity of rates and gen- 
erally for facilitating the carrying on of 
their business in the city and neighbor- 
hood.” The City Council has therefore 
upanimously adopted a resolution—pref- 
aced by adeclaration that the forty com- 
panies have united in a close corporation 
called Fire Underwriters, and the present 
rates are fully 50 per cent. too high—that 
the Legislature ought to be asked to create 
for Toronto a Municipal Bureau of Insur- 
ance, to consist of three commissioners, 
two to be appointed by the City Council 
and one by the Board of Trade, who will 
appoint manager, treasurer, inspectors, 
chief accountant and other neccessary 
officers. These commissioners are to 
‘* have power to assess all buildings for 
insurance purposes, and to effect insur- 
ance on merchandise, stock, machinery, 
furniture, etc.” The commissioners are 
also to have charge of the fire brigade, and 
authority is to be asked for an issue of 
$1,000,000, ‘to be sold and invested in 
other negotiable securities for a reserve 
fund to meet extraordinary losses.” The 
following is submitted as an estimate of 
the financial working of the scheme, on 
the basis of charging only half the present 
Tates ; 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
CREDIT. 


By premium on $43,526.811, being two- 
thirds of value of buildings, at thir- 


By premium on $130,580,426, being 
value of contents, merchandise, 
etc., and three times the value of 
assessed value of buildings, at thir- 


III ic 85 6's ob cc ctwkdnceaieestancass 991,741 28 

By interest on $1,000,000 securities in- 
vested at 4 per cent...............-5-- 40,000 00 
sina ponbadeccbeiscagessevany $562,321 71 

DEBIT. 

To interest on $1,000,000 debentures at 
DP iis ances scchhecaesseccaages $40,000 00 
To average fire loss, eight years....... 227 334 00 
To officials and office expenditures.... _ 36,000 00 
Tomaintenance of fire brigade........ 161,535 00 
To additional fire plant, annually..... 10,000 00 
To maintenance of two salvage corps. 15,000 00 
OC asdnecdn dahon aesatesbcnoeness $488,869 00 

Net annual profit to be invested and 
added to reserve funds.............. $78,452 71 





Whoever accepts this rosy statement— 
as probably a good many citizens of To- 
ronto do—can have no difficulty in under- 
standing why fire underwriting generally 
is in its present condition, which, upon 
this statement, must be considered one of 
financial jollity. But there is avery good 
chance that this estimate might not be 
realized. For instance, suppose that the 
annual fire loss thus reduced to ‘‘aver- 
age” should not remain so? Suppose 
Toronto should have a million-dollar fire, 
or even{one of half that size? Suppose that 
some very unexpected and unwelcome 
hard thumps by experience should teach 
the Toronto people that average in fire 
underwriting is a very peculiar and evasive 
thing, and that it cannot safely be ascer- 
tained upon so narrow an area as a single 
city, or upon so short a term as eight 
years? The average loss in Chicago for 
eight years preceding and following 1871 
would compare very strikingly with the 
average for a term of that length which 
should include 1871. Itmight beinstruct- 
ive in the municipal buildings of Toronto 
to figure out this comparison and think it 
over, 

Upon expenses, also, this estimate lacks 
a@ guaranty. The last three items might 
develop an upward tendency, and the ex- 
penditures proper are figured as less than 
seven per cent. Even the Lloyds here in 
New York, who are not suffering from 
modesty about claiming everything in and 
out of sight do not claim such an ideal 
expense rate as this, and are there no 
‘practical politicians” in Toronto? If 
there are not, and if public business is 
conducted upon the rules prevailing in 
private business, somebody from Toronto 
is urgently needed in our cities on this 





side of the line, to teach us the recipe and 
give us the wit and the grit to put it into 


enforcement. But if Toronto is infected 
with the same political virus which curses 
American cities, how can Toronto escape 
having its insurance bureau converted 
into a place for ‘‘ workers”? Apparently, 
this plan proposes compulsory insurance, 
and upon a rate schedule obtained on 
a horizontal reduction of 50 per cent. 
upon the rates of the present hateful mo- 
nopoly. There will necessarily be some 
difficulties of detail. For instance, the 
proposed bureau is ‘‘ to assess all build- 
ings for insurance purposes’; but there is 
already some sort of bureau to assess 
them for taxation, and what will the hon- 
est and simple-minded citizen do with the 
dilemma of vowing his values down be- 
fore the tax assessors and vowing them 
up before the insurance assessors? How, 
too, will the honest and indignant citizen 
be dealt with who protests that his indi- 
vidual rate is very much more than 50 
per cent. too high? 

We observe that the estimate figures 
upon a loss ratio of 43 per cent. after re- 
ducing premiums one-half, But nothing 
is so untrustworthy as figures, when they 
prove conclusively what cannot be true. 
The obnoxious forty companies are said 
to control the situation by a tight monop- 
oly. Suppose that this is an exceptional 
insurance combination which not one of 
its members will secretly cut, what makes 
the control and the tightnes#? Every 
underwriter in the United States would be 
aching to find a place where he could 
write risks on a safe loss ratio of 23 per 
cent., if he believed such a place existed ; 
if Toronto is that wonderf::: place, what 
keeps the underwriters of the world out of 
such a heaven? Whatever the barriers 
may be, would it not be sensible for 
Toronto to try to knock them down and 
oppose the forty companies by outside 
competition, before attempting to go into 
the local insurance business herself ? 

But be it understood that we have no 
objection, except for the sake of the 
experimenters, to having such an experi- 
ment made by any town in the world. If 
we objected, for the sake of the under- 
writers whom such plans propose to put 
out, we should be doing the work of a 
hired organ ; if the underwriters objected 
for their own sakes, they would be selfish 
obstructionists, deserving no considera- 
tion. As we bave repeatedly had occasion 
to remark, underwriting and running a 
newspaper are commonly regarded as 
being things which anybody can do with- 
out previous training ; we might add that 
we are reminded of the man who was 
asked whether he could play the violin, 
and replied that he didn’t know, he had 
never tried. We will undertake to say, 
on behalf of underwriters generally, that, 
whatever they may think about their 
knowing how to transact insurance, they 
are convinced that they do not succeed in 
transacting it with desirable success ; now 
if somebody whose experience in it con- 
sists in having paid rates which he 
‘*knows” are enormously high, and in 
becoming convinced that insurance is in 

the hands of a Trust and an Octopus and 
so forth, has the genius to show the old 
hands how it should be done, they will be 
very glad to learn from him tho he teach 
them humility most. And if hethinks he 
knows and has the grit to step forward, 
they will he pleased to see him and will 
cheerfully take their chances of being 
rubbed out. 

There has been a great deal of this 
local insurance talk, here and there ; isn’t 
it time somebody started to actually do it? 


> 


THE REAL AND THE SHAM 
LLOYDS. 


Just as the assessment societies here 
have claimed as their prototype and as 
arguing for their societies the British 
Friendly Societies, the Lloyds claim that 
they are “like” and “‘as” the London asso- 
ciation bearing that well-known name. But 
a summary of the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca’s article on Lloyds shows that there are 
very material differences. The London 
Lloyds takes its name from the coffee- 
house kept by Edward Lloyd, where the 
business of marine underwriting was first 
engaged in by individual underwriters a 
little over two hundred years ago. The 
Lloyds of to-day is represented as ‘‘ an as- 
sociation of merchants, shipowners, un- 
derwriters and ship and insurance brok- 
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ers, having its headquarters in a suit of 
rooms in the northeast corner of the Royal 
Exchange, London”—where it has been 
for considerably more than a century. 
In 1779 the underwriters at Lloyds 
adopted a printed form of policy. 
In 1871 an act of Parliament was passed 
granting Lloyds all the rights and privi- 
leges of a corporation sanctioned by Par- 
liament. The act of incorporation states 
the three main objects for which the so- 
ciety exists, namely, ‘‘ first, the carrying 
out of the business of marine insurance ; 
secondly, the protection of the interests 
of the members of the association ; third- 
lv, the collection, publication and diffu- 
sion of intelligence and information with 
respect to shipping.” The rooms at Lloyds 
are available only to subscribers and to 
members; subscribers paying an annual 
subscription of five guineas, but having 
no voice in the management of the insti- 
tution; and the members, consisting of 
two classes—non-underwriting members, 
who pay an entrance fee of twelve guin- 
eas; and underwriting members, who pay 
a fee of one hundred pounds. Under- 
writing members are also required to de- 
posit securities to the value of from five 
thousand to ten thousand pounds each 
as a guaranty of their engagements. 
The modes employed in _ effecting 
insurance at Lloyds are very simple. 
‘‘ The business is done entirely by brokers 
who write upon a slip of paper the names 
of the ship and shipmaster, the nature of 
the voyage, the subject to be insured and 
the amount at which it is valued. If the 
risk is accepted .each underwriter sub- 
scribes his name and the amount he agrees 
to take or underwrite, the insurance being 
effected the moment the total value is 
made up.” 

Thus the difference between the London 
Lloyds and the New York counterfeit, 
which borrows its name, is the difference 
between a paid-in guaranty and no guar- 
anty ; between an unlimited personal lia- 
bility and a limited one; between a defi- 
nite contract and an elusive one ; between 
responsibility and irresponsibility; be- 
tween personal action and the action of 
an attorney who makes promises of un- 
known extent. 

We want to add some observations by 
Insurance Commissioners—the first from 
Indiana: 

‘From the information before me Lloyds 
seem to be an association of individuals 
who seek tu carry on the business ordina- 
rily conducted by joint stock companies; 
to exercise all the powers of corporations; 
to enjoy all the benefits ordinarily accruing 
to aggregated capital, and by the cunnin 
employment of words to escape responsibil- 
ity and avoid compliance with the wise and 
wholesome regulations which are imposed 
upon all other legitimate foreign insurance 
companies doing business within the State. 
This most uncertain and dangerous method 
of doing business is rendered impossible by 
our statute. Under the law of this State serv- 
ice may be had upon the company through 
the Auditor of State. Upon a policy issued 
by a Lloyds association a citizen of Indiana 
must goto the State of New York before 
proceedings can be instituted. An evasion 
of our statute so palpable aud so danger- 
ous as to require a citizen of Indiana to 
follow a delfaquent underwriter into the 
courts of a foreign State, is of itself suffi- 
cient to prohibit absolutely the doing of in- 
surance business by a concern or an asso- 
ciation of gentlemen which would lead to 
such adilemma. The Lloyds exercise pre- 
cisely the same functions and perform the 
same acts as do insurance corporations 

enerally. Yet under the pretext that their 

iability is an individual one (which is the 

very evil characterizing their organiza- 
tions) it is claimed that they are not subject 
to State supervision and control. This, in 
my opinion, is erroneous.” 


Then these spirited remarks from Colo- 
rado : 


_.**This Department has adopted since 
January 11th, 1893, the motto ‘ th to the 
Lloyds.’ We have used every means to 
hunt these irresponsible concerns out of the 
State, and have used to the utmost the fee- 
ble means at our command to prevent their 
obtaining business in the State. We have 
refused to license them, have discounte- 

- nanced them in every way, and have made 
public at every opportunity the tion of 
this Department toward the Lloyds, viz.: 
To arrest and prosecute vigorously eve 
person or corporation found soliciting busi- 
ness for these piraticalcombinations. They 
have no financial standing, their claims 
are all on paper, their official 


sounding, ey araggy but hidden = 
uablic scrutiny. 
tations or check by State supervision, 
are altogether audacious creations, who ask 
of a gullible public toaccept a mass of base- 
less and presumptuous statements as a 
ty of sound business ability. The 
urance Department will continue to 
fight these Lloyds, and to protect legitimate 
insurance companies who comply with our 


State laws, and in so we we 
conserve the interests of the people of 
this State,” 
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THE OLD THING AGAIN. 
A Mr. Voiet, formerly an employé of 


one of the Casualty companies, is trying 
to get up a life insurance company, of a 
sort which responds to no felt want so 
much as to that in his own pocket. The 
scheme is to issue, in classes, twenty-year 
endowment bonds for a uniform amount, 
and to pay off annually a number of them, 
the ‘‘lucky numbers” to be ascertained by 
lot. The regular mortality rate is from 
eight to nine annually per thousand, at 
the average ages of ins this plan 
proposes to pay off say ee as many 
more 

If the scheme should get so far as to be 
put before the public, somebody will 
write to ask what we think about it; so 
we may as well state that briefly now. 
There is nothing new about it in any fea- 
ture; it is the same old game, appealing 
to the same bad motives. There are three 
objections toit. One is that it seems to 
be in conflict with the laws of New York 

ting lotteries; but since the State 

of New York authorized the endowment 
swindles, we have felt an uncertainty 
how far any promising speculative 
scheme is likely to be obstructed, 
in practice, by the circumstance that 
it is forbidden by law. Another 
objection perhaps is that this prom- 
ising scheme is not promising enough ; 
5 chances in 1,000, or 1 chance in 200, to 
draw a prize, would not seem to be very 
alluring, and yet we are perhaps too old- 
fashioned to be competent judges. Some 
fish are greedy enough to jump clear out 
of water at what looks like a fly, and 
many bipeds will hustle quicker to get a 
‘‘chance” at $1,000 apparently without 
labor than for a certainty of $100 by 
working for it. The third objection con- 
siders the feasibility of carrying out the 
promise. We might figure upon this ; but 
the weather is extremely hot this summer, 
and it is hardly worth while. The feasi- 
bility i is a matter of the future, and if the 
projector could place five or ten thousand 
of these bonds within the first year or 
two, it would be a very simple matter to 
‘*fail” whenever the ratio between the 
gate receipts and the payments necessary 
to keep the thing going became too un- 
pleasant. Nor would the $100,000 deposit 
at Albany be any serious hindrance. 


eo 


AN AGENT'S FRAUD. 


Mr. SYLVESTER J. KIERNAN, lately a 
resident of Elizabeth, where he did busi- 
ness as an insurance agent, can hardly 
be the first to observe that it would be 
‘easy to practice fraud upon the companies 
by a species of substitution, but he is per- 
haps entitled to the dishonorable distinc- 
tion of being the first to attempt that 
particular fraud. He had noted the fact 
that the proprietors of ‘‘ special hazards” 
are able and willing to pay for insurance, 
but either cannot get it or cannot get it as 
and where they want it; so, having in his 

mn policies signed i in blank, he sold 
them at high rates to fertilizing and chem- 
ical works and so on, reporting them to 
the companies as having been issued on 
dwellings at low rates. For instance, he 
sold a policy of $5,000 to one fertilizing 
concern at 24 per cent. or $125, and re- 
ported it to the company as having been 
ut on a dwelling for $2,000, the difference 
in a being perhaps that between 
$125 and $2. He was 28 years of age, 
sported fine clothes, diamonds, fast 
horses, fancy dogs, and the rest, so that it 
does not seem possible that the fastness of 
his pace could have long escaped coming 
to the knowledge of some of the com- 
anies he represented. Ill-gotten money 
5 especially active wings, yet prudence, 
if not successful in ho olding him from 
fraud, might have suggested to him to 
spend more slowly, because the sort of 
fraud he practice ‘must necessarily be a 
short course. It could not be long before 
some of the parties dishonestly insured— 
who are to be presumed innocent of 
blame themselves--would be in position to 
put in a claim for loss, which he could 
not afford to pay out of his own funds ; 
when that occurred, the time for flight 
wouldcome, It did occur, and the young 
man has disappeared. 


INSURANCE. 

















1851. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE 


** Dividend Endowment’ 
POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 
256 BROADWAY, 
Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
. ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





__ AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


iS Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


' 








li other 
Scatepasiieh Ra heavdbivs escerx4 iseapaeess 2,108,141 72 
__ 16,918 74 74 


p ASSET 
THO: AS H 


Jan. ist, $3,115 46 
ONTGC ominee 115 46 


TWENTY-FIVE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


When a man can have 
twenty-one years’ life in- 
surance protection with- 
out cost, together with 25 
1-2 per cent. added to all 
the premiums paid by him, 
he ought to be perfectly 
satisfied. 

The Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, insured 
David Fields, of Versailles, 
Ohio, age 45, for $2,000, 
on their life-rate endow- 
ment plan. He paid 20 
premiums and _ received 
payment in full, amount- 
ing to $2,006.02. He paid 
the company $1,594.74 
and received $2,006.02, 
thus having returned to 
him all of his premiums, 
wee 25 1-2 per cent. add- 


wre USIONNGRY TPClndianath Obie, 


would be pleased ‘to send its literature 
to any address upon application. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





UR- 








Extract from statement made January 1st, 1894 


Cash Capital..............6.c0000 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FOTCE, CEC........ cece ceeeeeeeees - 3,858,575 95 


Net Surplus... ........ccccceeeee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Agsets...........ccccceeees 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN, | Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H, DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8S. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 
W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN 
Pacific 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1804. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 189%, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

DSORUBET « TPR 6eccccce sevne scuvecces vores 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...........s00++ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1898, to 3ist December, 1893.............0008 490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

OE so icdnsssinepeneoeesveste $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,908,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SOCIALE: BE eins. ciceccccccdvecsecsenpoades 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
OORT BR BRB Koes iccccccccccccccdscccvevesescose 205,600 46 


WEE Fs onabecouebanessetstececehecnet $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. _ 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an - after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H, MAC 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. STURGIS ALDEON P. BR' 
Jae (ES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HAR 
WILLIAM DE BELL 

GUSTAV AMSINCK 








HORA’ AY, OSEPH AGOSTIN 
HENRY BE. HAWLEY VERNON H. BROW 
TLL E. DO CHRIs’N DE THOMSEN. 
EORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. L 
JOHN L, RiKER, EVERETT® FRAZAR, 
c, A, HAND, WILLIAM B BOULTON, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT QUIN ABD, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. HEBAU 
N. DENTON SMITH. 








J. D. JONES, President. 

W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President 
All you have guessed about lite 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
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POST- 





Penn M Lirk, -3- 
AGE Ghennst Steet, Philadciphis” 
1850. 1894, 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 





unt 
demnity in in the ‘Sond of oot death: at OKs oes le 
gatley, and the GUARAN D IN- 
ME OLTOE wn ‘h embraces en every val valuable fea- 
of investment the event 
of adversity overtakiug the teak 'g imag be used as 
AN, to the 


COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR 
extent of the full legal reserve vais thereof, in ac- 
Fm gg with the terms and conditions of these 


gd AGENTS, desiring pp Ronieing $e Tepeeen rornee the ao Gu, 


(1101) 25 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


Pt) yy Serre rere $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0..-..- 7.826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 





Charter Perpetual. 


9 18 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 





182 1894 





CR atticakb iv ainapadpnns ebkéaas dese $400,000 06 
Insurance Reserve.............. 1,725,505 49 
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Old and Young. 


“FAR LOOKS.” 
BY ANNIS F, EASTMAN. 


How far to yon bright gleaming lake 

Clasped, like a jewel fair, between the 
breats of verdurous hills, 

That glooms and glances as the shadows 
pass ? 

Gr to the tops of those far distant slopes, 
up which in eager strife, 

The birch and hemlock press ? 

Or still beyond, to where a ghostly moun- 
tain rears its misty head, 

Wraith-like, elusive, in the summer air ? 

So far, from out our eyrie steep, 

May eyes undimmed by sorrow look and 
long. 

For eyes made clear by love’s and grief’s 
refining, 

A further vista opens, 

To where, beyond earth’s streams and 
hights, in fields of light supernal 

The blessed dead do bide, whom no grim 
shade affrights, 

No baffiing distance hinders. 

To Heaven, to God’s own smile and streams 
of life eternal, 

This look, so far, so fair, I’ll hide here in my 
heart, bewailing, 

That so, when I go down to valleys dark 
and highways drear, 

I may abide content since He is there. 

West BLOOMFIELD, N. Y. 


ss 
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THE LUCK OF BILL CHOATE. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 








‘How long is your schooner going to 
lie here?” asked John Houghton of Skip- 
per Choate, who was mending a rotten old 
mainsail on the deck of his pinky. 

The grizzled veteran of the Atlantic 
storms raised his small gray eyes, took a 
shrewd squint at the trim young man 
standing on the wharf who had just 
spoken to him, and inquisitively drawled 
‘* Why ?” for his answer. 

‘Well, you see, I thought I’d like to 
paint her if you are going to be here long 
enough.” 

** You peedn’t bother your head about 
that; I guess I can do all the paintin’ of 
her she needs.” 

‘*That ain’t what he means, Dad. He 
wants to make a pictur’ of the ‘ Betsey 
Ann,’” spoke up his son Bill, with a broad 
grin. 

“Gosh !” exclaimed the skipper, ‘be 
that what he wants?” Then, turning to 
the artist, he added : ‘‘ We are goin’ to lay 
here until this ’ere wind shifts. But then 
she ain’t in no kind of shape for a pictur’ 
now. You'd better wait until we come 
back from Gloshster. I’m goin’ to give 
her a bran’-new coat alow and aloft, and 
set up her riggin’, and then she'll be wuth 
lookin’ at.” 

Mr. Houghton smiled; for, to the ar- 
tistic eye, the ‘‘ Betsey Ann” looked far 
more picturesque in her rusty condition 
than if sleek in a spick-and-span dress of 
fresh paint and tar. But as it was useless 
to attempt to explain the picturesque to 
the storm-wriukled skipper, he contented 
himself with saying: ‘‘I don’t know when 
I shall be around here again, so I think 
I'll try my luck now, and paint her just as 
sie is.” 

‘* All right; suit yourself. I ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with that;’ and Skipper 
Choate readjusted his sou’wester, pulled 
the sail up to him again, and proceeded to 
put ina few more stitches, muttering to 
himself : ‘‘The Lord Almighty has put 
some queer folks into this world, and 
that’s a fact.” 

Houghton lost no time in opening his 
color box, and, seating himself on the 
woarf on the decaying mast of an India- 
man long since laid up in limbo, proceeded 
to make a study of the “‘ Betsey Ann.” 

Bill Choate very soon found that swab- 
bing off the fish gurry from the deck in- 
terfered with the gratification of the in- 
tense curiosity he felt to look over the 
artist’s shoulder and see him, like a magi- 
cian, bring forth on a bit of canvas 
form, color, perspective and atmosphere. 


He therefore ‘‘ guessed” he’d take a spell . 


ashore for a while, and enjoy this new and 
delightful entertainment. 

Bill was a tall, strapping youth, just on 
the verge of manhood. He was a bright, 
ambitious young fellow, and, partly be- 


cause of his ambition, had contrived to 
enjoy a few more advantages than his 
father. For several years he had sailed 
with Skipper Choate, and what he did not 
know about handling a schooner was not 
worth knowing. In winter he had stayed 
ashore and studied, and among other mat- 
ters had learned navigation. For this rea- 
son he was allowed to serve as mateof the 
‘* Betsey Ann,” notwithstanding his youth, 
and latterly had gone as far as the Grand 
Banks. On such voyages several other 
men went with them ascrew. Bill had 
already shown a little turn for drawing, 
and had made some rude but spirited 
sketches. It was, therefore, with no ordi- 
nary delight that he now for the first time 
watched a real artist at work sketching 
from nature. 

‘** Say, I suppose now you'll get maybe 
five or ten dollars for such a pictur,” he 
observed to Houghton, the characteristic 
Yankee thrift showing itself along with 
his admiration for art. 

‘* Well,” replied Houghton, ‘this you 
see is whatI call a study. It’s like the 
notes to a minister’s sermon. WhenI go 
back to my studio in Boston I'll make a 
finished painting from this and sell it for 
what I can get.” 

‘* How much now ?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know; it depends upon 
how it’s liked and how much money there 
is lying around loose; perhaps three hun- 
dred dollars, perhaps six hundred.” 

‘* Whew—w—w !” whistled Bill, with a 
sound like the southwest wind in the rig- 
ging of his pinky. 

For a while nothing more was said, 
Bill watching all the time closely and 
keeping up a hard spell of thinking. Then 
he said: ‘I’ve kind a-thought I should 
like to Yarn to draw just as youdo. I 
think it would be more fun than keeping 
watch on the old schooner stormy nights ; 
and I calkilate there’s more money in 
it. Say now, Mister, what do you think?” 

‘* To tell you the truth there’s no royal 
road to make money in any calling; if I 
make more than you do my expenses are 
greater. I have to work hard, I tell you ; 
and much asI love my art sometimes I 
think I'd rather be master ofa ship than 
painter of ships. One thing is certain, one 
hag got to have a real turn for art. and he 
must persevere like the dickens, or he'll 
get left, that’s all,” responded the young 
artist with an energy that came from grim 
experince. 

** Wall, ’'d kinder like to try anyway,” 
said Bill, half suspecting, like an ignorant 
man, that jealousy might have tinctured 
Houghton’s rather discouraging remarks. 

** All right,” answered Houghton, good- 
naturedly ; ‘‘come around and see me 
some time next winter, when the 
schooner’s laid up, and we'll talk it 
over.” 

It was along in December that Houghton 
heard a knock at the door of his studio. 
On opehing it, pallet in hand, he discov- 
ered Bill standing there awkward, as a 
sailor always is off his ship, and bashful as 
a young maiden. Nor was he as pictur- 
esque an object as on his schooner, for a 
stiff suit of black, including a broad black 
necktie, hed replaced the big sea boots, 
red flannel shirt, leather belt and sea cap 
which had really made him look quite 
handsome on the schooner. 

‘“‘T’ve scraped together a few dollars, 
and I kind a-thought you might give me 
some lessons,” stammered the young fish- 
erman. 

The upshot of it was that, as Houghton 
saw some signs of talent in Bill, and at 
any rate considered that nothing would 
cure his ambition so quickly as trying to 
paint if he had no sufficient calling for 
art, he agreed to let him work in his studio 
for a nominal sum. 

It must be admitted that Bill showed 
perseverance and actually made consid- 
erable progress. But as his object in tak- 
ing to art was mercenary as well as pro- 
fessional, groping as he was unconscious- 
ly in search of what his versatile Yankee 
genius was best fitted for, his illusions re- 

garding the profession were somewhat 
disturbed by the impecuniosity which he 
saw prevailing in so many studios, Most 
of. the artists he met, with the exception 
of the portrait painters, seemed to be 
chronically “ hard up.” Either their gains 
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were small or the extravagant rental of 
studios in our cities and the expenses of 
the summer outing eat them up. Such 
instances as the following, for example, 
suggested grave doubts in his mind as to 
abandoning the hard-earned but reason- 
ably sure and sufficient earnings of a fish- 
erman’s life for the fame and famine of 
the artistic career. 

Bill wag alone in the studio ore day. 
He was engaged on a coast scene. Jones, 
a veteran landscape painter, who had a 
studio on the same floor, came in, and, 
looking around inquisitively, said: ‘‘So 
Houghton’s gone out; when will he be 
back? Is that your picture on the easel? 
Why, of course it is. It’s a copy of one of 
Houghton’s, but then you’ve improved on 
it. That’s a dog you’ve put in the fore- 
ground. Idon’t need to ask, it’s good; a 
little mite crude in the color, perhaps, but 
you’ve put form and life into it. Do you 
know there are plenty of artists who could 
paint what you are doing, but there ain’t 
one in a hundred that would think to put 
adogthere. That wasa stroke of genius ; 
if you go on like that you are bound to 
succeed ; just mark my word. By the way, 
do you happen to have a dollar about you 
that you can let me have until to- 
morrow ?” 

Bill kept painting, however, until the 
‘* Betsey Ann” went to the Banks in Feb- 
ruary. Then he went back to sea, because 
he needed money. But he came around 
to the studio again in the fall, because he 
did not like to give up until he had made 
a fair trial of art, especially as they all 
told him he had talent enough to justify 
him in persevering. When they came 
again Billi decided to go with Houghton 
down the coast and take studies from na- 
ture. This is ‘‘ the correct thing” for an 
American artist in summer ; it no‘ only 
gives him fresh subjects if not increase of 
creative power ; but, if he knows where to 
go, it also adds to his list of patrons and 
commissions. In the language of the 
street, ‘‘it’s business.” 

Houghton and Bill Choate had now be- 
come quite chummy, the latter not having 
yet reached the point where he regarded 
his master otherwise than with the defer- 
ence due to a superior in experience, 
while the fornrer liked the breezy energy 
and entertaining yarns of hispupil. They 
drifted down East to the summer resorts 
which do there abound, sketched from na- 
ture by daylight and chatted with the 
ladies on the broad verandas of the hotels 
by starlight. The hardships of the art 
life are not without their compensations. 

At that time a wealthy shipowner, Mr. 
Millyun, was staying at one of the hotels, 
with his family, which included several 
attractive daughters. While fully con- 
scious, as every plutocrat should be, that 
money is power in this age, Mr. Millyun 
was a man of generous instincts and 
strong domestic affections. He kept a 
jaunty sloop yacht, which followed him 
around to the seaside resorts ; and in fine 
weather he often took his family out for 
@ sea picnic. 

Houghton and his pupil were sitting on 
the-rocks one August morning sketching, 
when Mr. Millyun’s yacht went out of the 
little port with quite a party on board. 
The wind was southwest, and blowing 
quite freshly, with a brassy haze in the 
cloudless sky. The skipper of the yacht 
had taken a reef in the mainsail, aud even 
then she seemed to be carrying all the 
sail she could. 

Bill looked sharply at the yacht and 
said, with an ominous shake of the head : 
“ET wonder what old Millyun’s thinking 
about, to go outside such a day as this ; 
it’s no time for ladies anyhow to be out in 
a boat like that. Here it is blowing up a 
smoky sou’wester. Its kicking on all the 
time, and I tell you it’s just going to ever- 
lastingly screech after the tide turns. 
They'll have a dead beat of it home, if so 
be they can carry sail at.all, and don’t get 
blown out to sea or go to Davy Jones.” 

Bill continued sketching, but kept his 
weather eye open, and never lost sight of 

the sloop. Ashe predicted, the wind in- 
creased rapidly, and the yacht was obliged 
to take in another reef. Soon after it 
blew so hard she could only carry but a 
rag of canvas. Then followed a very 
heavy squall, the sea grew black as ink, 
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until a dense shower of rain shut out 
everything for a few moments. When it 
cleered off the yacht was seen in distress, 
apparently drifting down on a reef near 
an islet in the bay. Her position was 
most critical, and there was every appear- 
ance of a catastrophe that might cause 
the loss of all on board. 

Bill could contain himself no longer. 
Leaving his paints and canvas in charge 
of Houghton, he sprang down to the lit- 
tle port where several small fishing 
schooners were lying near the wharf. 
Their crews were ashore. Without wait- 
ing to find them, Bill called for volunteers 
to go to the rescue. It was a wild errand 
to which he summoned them ; but shamed 
by the gallant bearing of this sailor artist, 
five men at last agreed to accompany him, 
of whom one belonged to one of the 
schooners. Pushing off in a dory they 
boarded her; and, after close reefing the 
foresail and the jib and balance reefing 
the mainsail, they put out into the raging 
sea. A crowd stood onshore and bade 
then godspeed, altho with many misgiv- 
ings as to the result. 

Without going into the details of this 
most perilous adventure, which was con- 
ducted wholly under the orders of Bill 
Choate, it suffices to state that he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing every one of the party 
on the sloop just before she parted her 
cables and drove on the breakers, where 
she speedily went to pieces. 

Having accomplished this daring feat, 
Bill then steered the schooner before the 
wind under the reefed foresail, not daring 
to undertake to beat back. Having got 
the vessel safely under the lee of the 
Cape, he then hove to in comparatively 
smooth water to wait for the weather to 
moderate. It is needless to say that only 
a@ consummate seaman, one born to the 
sea as well as brought up to it, could 
have succeeded in the feat accomplished 
by this young hero. 

When everything was snug on deck 
Bill went below and fished out some tea, 
salt fish and hardtack from the lockers, 
and improvised a eimple meal, of which he 
induced some of his frightened and sea- 
sick passengers to partake. The next 
morning turned out serene, and by noon 
Bill landed all the yachting party safe and 
sound in port. But for his skill and pres- 
ence of mind not one of them would have 
returned. All were profuse in expressions 
of gratitude except Mr. Millyun, who sim- 
ply but earnestly said : ‘*‘ Captain Choate, 
for so I must call you, after your skillful 
conduct in the management of this affair, 
I wish you would dine with us to-morrow; 
no, I’ll take no refusal, I insist upon it as 
& personal favor, if you will have it so.” 

** Very well, Mr. Millyun, if you put it 
that way I'll be happy to come, altho I 
ain’t come here ready for to go into com- 
pany ed 

The next day, therefore, Bill dined with 
the Millyuns. The young ladies looked 
their prettiest, and many were the smiles 
bestowed on the uncouth, but brave young 
sailor to whom they owed so much, They 
inquired about his pictures, too, and hoped 
so much to be able some time to visit his 
studio. 

After dinner Mr. Millyun invited young 
Choate to astroll about the hotel grounds, 
and said to him: ‘‘Captain Choate, that 
was a very brave thing that you and your 
comrades did yesterday, and let me assure 
you that we all most sincerely appreciate 
it. Here is my check for $500 which I 


‘ask you to distributo among your five 


companions, with my hearty thanks. In 
regard to yourself I have learned that you 
were mate of a schooner before you ex- 
changed the marlinspike for the paint 
brush. I have, therefore, telegraphed to 
New York and find that there is a vacancy 
on one of my ships, and I now take great 
pleasure in offering you the berth of mate 
on the ship *‘ Fortuna,” 2,000 tons burden, 
and now loading for Calcutta. You are a 
young man for such a place, but you have 
an old head on your shoulders. Of course, 
you know best what are your prospects as 
an artist; but of your qualifications as a 
seaman I have no doubt, and I shall be 
glad to have you on one of my ships. But 
if you prefer to continue in the pursuit of 
art you can draw on me for $1,000 fora 
year’s study in Europe. Do not decide 


; 
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now. Think it over and let me know to- 
morrow.” 

But the young sailor made up his 
mind on the spot; he had for some time 
been questioning his fitness for the art life ; 
he was also averse to accepting any sum 
of money as a gift, and the alternative of- 
fer of a berth as mate decided him on his 
course. But in order not to appear too 
dependent on such an opportunity as now 
presented itself, he thanked Mr, Millyun in 
modest terms and said he would think 
over the matter. The next day Bill 
Choate laid aside his brushes and paints 
forever, and with a sigh of relief accepted 
the offer of Mr. Millyun. 

Fortunate in all his undertakings, he 
rose to be master of a ship, then part 
owner, and finally a partner in the ship- 
ping house of which Mr. Millyun was the 
bead, and finally married the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Millyun. When talking 
one day in regard to the chances and 
vicissitudes. of life, Captain Choate re- 
marked : 

‘* We don’t always get what we set out 
to wip; but, on the other hand, if we 
earnestly do whatever comes to our hands, 
sooner or later it brings results. I am 
convinced that there is very little, if any, 
of what some call wasted effort in life. 
If it does not take us exactly to the point 
for which we started, perhaps it takes us 
to a better position, which we did not 
foresee. It is for us to ‘labor and to 
wait,’ as the poet says, and leave the rest 
to Providence. When I went a-fishing I 
drifted into art, and by studying painting 
I met my destiny as a master and owner 
of ships, and as the husband of this noble 
woman. Some may call it mere luck ; I 
call it Providence that ‘shapes our ends, 
rough hew them as we will.’” 

NEw BriguHron, 8. I. 





DOWN BY THE SUNLIT SEA. 


BY ANNIE CAMPBELL HUESTIS, 








Ou, it was merry, merry, 
Down by the sunlit sea ! 

I heard the old shore scolding the waves,— 
For they can never agree. 


Said the shore, ‘“‘ You make me weary, 
Oh waves, with your endless song; 

You are singing, sighing, and langhing ; 
You are at ft all day long.” 


Thus did I hear her scold them, 
And she might have scolded more, 
But the little white waves came running 
up 
And kissed the brown old shore. 


Then, with a sound like laughter, 
They tumbled back to the sea; 
And the shore took that for the kiss of 
peace, 
For never a word said she ! 


Oh, it is merry, merry, 
‘fo watch them at their play! 
For the brown old shore and the little 
white waves 
Have the same game every day ! 
HaLirax, Nova Scotia. 


NANCY’S JET CAPE. 
BY ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD. 


Nancy LeEg’s love of the beautiful was 
something pathetic in its intensity, From 
her very babyhood everything that was 
bright and glistening appealed to her 
inner consciousness. She would watch 
the rose bushes by the kitchen door from 
the first appearance of the hard, round 
shiny buds, to the faint pink streak be- 
tween the folds of the opening calyx, 
until the final burst of rosy sweetness, 
with daily delight and expectation. . The 
color on the breast of the robin, the sheen 
of the bluebird’s wing, the glowing of the 
scarlet mountain-ash berry, the tones of 
ruby in the sumach, and the purple down 
on the grapes, were all to her varying 
joys. 

Ah, life was a dream of delight to 
Nancy until the snake crept into her Eden ! 

It was a lovely Sunday in May when 
the iron of envy and the desire for posses- 
sion, which makes men gamblers and 
usurers and drives people to debt and de- 
struction, entered Nancy’s soul. 

The sweet moist air from the meadows 
came in through the open church win- 
dows, laden with the perfume of lilacs 
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and the freshness of clover blossoms. 
She could hear the plaintive bleating of 
the little new lambs and the humming of 
the bees in the trumpet vine over the 
parsonage trellis ; there was a huge blue- 
bottle fly buzzing and bumping against 
the windowpare. 

She gave a little sigh of bliss, and, 
sniffing the bunch of lilies of the valley 
in her hand, opened her hymn book and 
leaned against the high-backed seat, mean- 
ing to join in the singing and listen to the 
sermon, but ready to drift off on a sea of 
happy dreams, as she too often ended in 
doing. But just as the asthmatic little 
organ began to wheeze out the tune and 
the choir to sing, there was a rustling 
at the door, a whiff of violet sachet 
in the air, a sound as of ‘sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals,” and the new 
summer boarders from the hotel swept up 
the aisle and into the seat in front of 
Nancy, dazzling her eyes and sending 
envy into her soul. 

She admired very much the huge leg- 
horn hats, loaded down with feathers and 
flowers, the crisp summer silks, with 
their ribbons and laces; but never in all 
of her life had she seen or imagined any- 
thing which seemed to her inexperienced 
eyes so perfectly beautiful as the jet 
cape which the girl in front of her wore. 

She forgot the text and did not hear a 
word of the sermon. The sweetness of 
the day, the songs of the bluebirds and 
orioles, the perfumes of the mignonet beds 
and the sweet-pea hedge in the parsonage 
garden appealed to her no longer; she 
joined mechanically in the service, but all 
the while she kept her eyes fastened on 
the wonderful, sparkling, glistening thing 
before her, following the pattern with her 
longing eyes, noticing the different sizes 
and shapes of the beads, the tiny round 
ones, the long, cylinder-shaped, and the 
dangling fringes and pear shaped drops in 
the border. And from admiring there 
was only one short step to coveting, and, 
before the service was over, Nancy had 
passed the bounds of honest admiration 
and was deep in the mire of absolute cov- 
etousness. 

All of the way home, over the sweet 
country roads and through the whisper- 
ing pine woods she thought of nothing 
else. She forgot to stop at the old elm 
tree to see if the little birds had come out 
of their shells in the robin’s nest in the 
lowest notch—the same old nest which 
she had watched every year since she had 
been old enough to go to church; and 
when the little colts came prancing over 
the pasture and put their noses through 
the rails for her to pat, and Sukey and 
Jenny, their mothers, whinnied their wel- 
come, she did not notice them at all, and 
they, surprised at her neglect, looked 
after her in large-eyed wonder, 

She was very silent all through the cold 
mid day dinner, and, after she had helped 
to clear away the dishes, she took her 
book and went out into the orchard so 
quietly that her mother, worrying, as 
mothers will, wondered if she were going 
to be ill, and looked meditatively at a 
package of boneset on the pantry shelf, 
and took refuge in the beauty of doubtful 
silence when her husband said that it was 
a ‘powerful sermon, and maybe it had 
touched Nancy’s heart.” 

But it was something very far removed 
from the good parson’s sermon that had 
stilled the songs of the birds, dulled the 
perfumes of the flowers, and drawn a 
gray curtain over the blue sky and soft 
little scudding clouds, for Nancy; that 
burdened her soul with desire and filled 
her brain with plottings ; for, before the 
sun had said good-night to earth, and the 
sleepy birds had tucked their heads under 
their wings, she had made up ber mind 
fully that she not only wanted a jet cape 
very, very much, but that she must have 
it, and that she would have it. 

After she had helped her mother set the 
last pan of foaming yellow milk on the 
dairy shelf, and had coaxed the brood of 
downy turkeys home, she slipped away so 


quietly to bed that ber keen-eyed mother — 


said to herself: ‘‘She shall surely have 
that boneset in the morning.” 

Long after the rest of the family were 
asleep she lay on her little cot, looking out 
at the dark sky, with the slender crescent 


moon and the silver stars set in its depths, 
hearing the faint calls of sleepy birds and 
the hushed little night wind in the tree- 
tops—a wind so gentle that one never 
hears a breath of it in the daytime— 
thinking, thinking how she could get one 
ef those beady abominations for her own. 
She counted over in her mind her own 
small savings from her egg money, from 
her own especial brood of chickens, de- 
ducting from it her ‘‘ tenth for the Lord,” 
as she had always done; but it made the 
total seem so very small that she won- 
dered if she might not let that go for 
once, and the more she thought of it the 
more feasible it seemed. 

She grew restless ; the air from the win- 
dow seemed chilly, and the shadows in the 
corners and the small noises in the grass 
outside frightened her; for Nancy was 
used to dreamless sleep as soon as her 
head touched the pillow. She crept noise- 
lessly out of bed and stole over to the 
window ; and as she drew it gently down 
‘* Venus-star,” as she had called it from 
her babyhood, looked in at her, and glim- 
mered her rays across the little chest of 
drawers upon the chimney of the tin sav- 
ings bank her father had given her the 
Christmas before. Nancy looked at it a 
moment, then took it from its place, and, 
curling her bare feet under her with a lit- 
tle shiver, she sat down on the floor, and 
poked and pried at the top until a shower 
of dimes and nickels came out into her 
lap. 

She began to count: twenty-five—fifty 
—one dollar—two dollars—two fifty—two 
seventy-five—and, much to her surprise, a 
little gold dollar, which her father must 
have put in for a luck penny. Three dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents in all—more 
than she had dreamed of in her wildest 
flights! Surely that must be enough ; so 
she tucked the poor, useless bank, which 
should not have been opened until it was 
filled, under her pile of clean stockings, 
and, tying her coins in her best handker- 
chief, she put it under her pillow, and 
crept shivering into bed to troubled 
dreams and restless slumbers in which 
beaded capes and other pomps and vani- 
ties were rampant. When she awoke the 
broad rays of the morning sun streamed 
over her pillow, and her mother stood by 
her side with a glass of bitter boneset tea, 
which poor Nancy’s guilty conscience 
made her drink without a murmur. 

Monday was always a busy day for her; 
and there were many little things to do 
while her mother helped the woman who 
came to wash, and usually she enjoyed 
the bustle and the fragrance of the soap- 
suds and the lines of sweet, white linen ; 
but to-day she was delighted when it was 
all over. 

She was seated on the doorstep in a 
clean calico gown, picking the petals from 
a daisy, when her father came driving 
down the lane from the barnyard, and 
called to her to get her hat and goto town 
with him. Nancy’s heart leaped, and, 
running bastily up the stairs she thrust 
her hoard of money in her pocket, then, 
climbing over the wheel, took her seat by 
her father’s side. 

There was a little choky feeling in her 
throat, for she had never, in the fifteen 
happy years of her life, bought even a 
yard of calico or a hair ribbon without 
first consulting her mother and asking 
her approval. Fortunately for her, her 
father was a silent man, and so occupied 
with his calculations as to the probable 
result of his crops and the price he might 
get for his pair of colts that he did not 
notice her abstraction, and set her down 
in front of the largest dry-goods shop in 
town without comment. 

The windows were gay with brightly 
colored muslins and ribbons and, right in 
the midst of their festoons, glistening and 
shimmering in the rays of sunlight, hung 
the very counterpart of the cape which 
had so disturbed Nancy’s soul. 

She stood and looked at it in silence. 
The clouds of pink muslin behind it 
showed through the meshes and enhanced 
its beauty in her eyes. She wondered if it 
would look so pretty over her rose-colored 
cambric, and reflected sadly that the gown 
had faded a little in its last washing. She 
stood so long before the window, the after- 
noon sun beating down upon her earnest, 
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upturned face, that the passers-by began 
to notice her and smile a little. Nancy 
became conscious of it and, tearing herself 
away from the outside attractions, she 
went into the shop, purchased her mother’s 
pins and needles, then, swallowing a lump 
in her throat, asked the price of the cov- 
eted treasure. 

The shopman Jooked at her a moment 
then answered, carelessly: ‘‘ Marked down 
from fifteen to eleven twenty-five.” 
Nancy caught her breath ; just three times 
as much as she owned. The man noticed 
her surprise, and said, with a smile: ‘‘ Is 
it for yourself, Miss ?”’ 

And Nancy gasped: ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

He took it out of the window and laid it 
on the counter over some folds of yellow 
china silk. 

‘* Great bargain, Miss,” he said; ‘‘ very 
becoming to your style. Shall I doit up 
for you?” 

Now, Nancy knew that he had no right 
to speak to her in that way, and that he 
would never have dared to do itif her 
mother had been by her side ; but that did 
not lessen her desire for the cape, or keep 
the longing out of her mobile face, and, 
instead of going out of the shop, as she 
should have done, she answered : 

“Oh no, sir. I have not enough 
money.” 

The man looked at her sharply. 

** Ain’t you Mr. Lee’s daughter, from 
North Ridge?” he asked. 

** Yes,” said Nancy. 

‘* Better take it right along. Just as 
well charge itas not. Won’t get such a 
bargain in a hurry again.” 

**Oh no, sir; I couldn’t,” said Nancy, 
feebly. 

“ Pay for it in produce—eggs, chickens, 
butter,” said the man, persuasively, dan- 
gling it in the air and flashing its prismatic 
splendors in Nancy’s longing eyes. She 
shook her head, and moved slowly away 
from the counter. ‘‘ Let you have it for 
ten, seeing it’s you,” he called after her. 

Nancy hesitated and looked back again. 
It seemed more beautiful then ever, and, 
overcome with her desire, and forgetting 
for a moment its consequences, she said, 
quickly, ‘‘ I will take it.” 

And, before she had time to repent, the 
glittering, useless bauble was tied up, 
thrust intoa box and she was walking 
down the street, her soul stained with the 
consciousness of her first great fault and 
a shadow over her iife forever. 

And she began to feel immediately the 
full effect of having something to hide. 
She did not know what to do with the 
awkward package, she dared not let her 
father or mother see it. She felt like Pil- 
grim with his burden of sin upor his 
shoulders or Sindbad with the old Man of 
the Sea on his back. 

She walked slowly down the street toward 
the stables where her father’s team was 
waiting, pondering as to what she should 
do with the coveted treasure, which was so 
rapidly growing hateful in her eyes. Her 
father was not waiting for her and, has- 
tily concealing the package under the seat 
she climbed into her place to wait for him. 
She dreaded to go home, she dreaded to 
get out of the wagon and go into the 
house to meet her mother’s penetrating 
gaze. It seemed as if life hereafter would 
be one long dread for Nancy ; and the fear 
of disccvery gave an artificial brilliancy 
to her cheeks and glibness to her speech, 
which disarmed any suspicion on her 
mother’s part and strengthened her faith 
in the efficacy of boneset. 

The worst of it all tho, was when the 
lights were out in the farmhouse and the 
shadows crept out of the four coraers of 
her room, and she had no companions but 
her own guilty thoughts and the nibbling 
mice in the old rafters. Sometimes she 
would creep out of bed and take the hate- 
ful, glittering thing from its box and, by 
the faint glimmer of a candle end, put it 
on over her nightgown and, looking at 
herself in the funny little glass which 
showed her two pale, unhappy Nancys— 
try to imagine that she was as proud and 
pleased as she had expected to be in its 
possession. But it was a sorry farce 
which always ended in her thrusting it in 
the box and creeping back to bed to 
moisten her pillow with remorseful tears, 

The only thing to which she looked for- 
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ward now was to being able to pay for it 
before the bill should be sent to her 
father and, when that was done, she 
meant to take the cape and lay it in her 
mother’s lap and tell her the whole tale: 
but she could not make up her mind to do 
it before ; so she fed and fattened her un- 
suspecting chickens, she hunted eggs as 
she had never hunted them before, she 
stamped her little pats of butter and 
worked all through the hot summer days, 
and all for what? To pay for a useless, 
glittering bauble which had become hate- 
ful in her eyes, and which had never given 
her a moment’s pleasure. 

The work and anxiety wore on Nancy’s 
body as well as on her mind, for she was 
in daily dread that the shopkeeper would 
grow tired of waiting for his money before 
she had raised her last dollar. Every 
Saturday she counted up her store, but it 
grew very slowly ; and the last days of a 
sultry August were drawing to a close 
when, languid and weary, she sat down 
on the doorstep one evening to watch for 
her father and mother to come home. 

The air was close and heavy, the dull 
gray clouds were piling high up in the 
west, little forks of heat lightning glancing 
through them, the birds twittered fretful- 
ly, the odors from the day-lily beds and 
the tall spikes of lavender were heavy 
with sweetness, the grasshoppers scolded 
each other in the long, dry grass, the cows 
came wearily up the lane to the . milking 
yard; everything in nature was tired 
and wearying for the long-delayed 
shower. 

Nancy leaned her head against the 
doorpost and closed her eyes; she was 
counting over in her mind her stock of 
silver. She did not need to open her lit- 
tle wrecked bank ; she knew every piece 
without that—just how many nickels and 
dimes and quarters there were; and to- 
night, if prices were good, there would be 
enough from her blackberries, which they 
had taken to town, to pay for that wretch- 
ed cape and the “tenth” which she had 
kept back from the Lord. 

She meant to take her own Black Bess 
and the little wagon and drive to town 
before breakfast and pay that tenrible bill ; 
then come home and—she shivered a little 
as she theught of the look that would 
come in her mother’s eyes—teil her the 
whole story, and, taking the abominable 
thing from its box, beg her to send it to 
Aunt Susan, who was much given to 
finery, and never let her see its shining 
black beads again. And then—Nancy 
gave a deep sigh—she would be the old, 
happy Nancy of long ago; for that Sunday 
in May seemed ages before, and she did 
not realize that she could never be quite 
the same girl again after the anxieties of 
the last three months. 

There was a sharp peal of thunder, and 
she opened her eyes again to see the sky 
overcast and the rain coming in white, 
straight sheets against the distant hills 
and her father’s horses dashing rapidly up 
the road. Her mother’s face looked 
white and drawn and her fatber’s cold and 
stern. 

A chilly hand clutched Nancy’s heart. 
She knew in a moment that all had been 
discovered, and how terrible it seemed to 
them, for, in her father’s eyes, debt was 
twin brother to theft. It was the pride 
of his life that, altho he had known dark 
days and hard times, he had never owed 
2 dollar which ks could not honestly pay ; 
and, now, to think that his one and only 
daughter, his little ewe lamb, the pride 
and joy of his heart, the delight of his 
eyes, should so deceive and disappoint 
him. 

He could hardly believe his senses—for 
it had all happened as Nancy dreaded— 
when the clerk handed him the bill, saying 
that he thought Miss Lee must have over- 
looked it. He felt as if a dagger had been 
thrust through his honest heart, and his 
first impulse was to deny it; but a dull 
fear that the man was right restrained 

him, and he did what he always did in 
all of his troubles—turned to ‘‘ Mother,” 
who was intent upon selecting a new 
gown, a surprise for Nancy ; sucha pretty 
French challie. She was hesitating be- 
tween the pansy gown, with new purple 
satin ribbons, and a cream-colored pattern 
dotted with little pink carnations, when 
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her husband came quietly to her side and, 
with trembling hand, held the hateful slip 
of paper before her. 

She knew in a moment what it all 
meant; but her habits of self-control and 
reticence did not fail her ; she would have 
died like a Spartan mother rather than let 
any one suspect Nancy ; so, telling the 
clerk that she would not decide to-day, 
she went up to the desk, paid the bill and 
had it receipted,and went calmly out of 
the shop with her husband. 

And all of the time that Nancy was 
dreaming on the doorstep of the happy 
days of freedom in store for her, her 
father and mother were driving home in 
silence over the scorching roads, their 
hearts almost broken over her deceit. For 
the first time in their lives they came into 
the house without a word of greeting for 
her, and when she tried, with trembling 
hands, to help her mother take off her 
dripping garments, she put her aside with 
out a word ; and the poor, wretched child, 
with a choking sob, flew up the narrow 
stairs to her little bedroom, where she had 
passed so many hateful hours, and threw 
herself upon the bed. 

She heard her father come into the 
house, and expected every moment that 
she would hear him call ‘ Nancy”; but 
she listened in vain. The rain beat down 
in torrents on the roof and dashed against 
the panes; the heavy peals of thunder 
shook her little bed ; sharp, zigzag flashes 
of lightning chased the black shadows 
from the corners ; she knew just how the 
tiger lilies lay bruised and beaten on the 
ground, and the little muddy streams ran 
down the garden walks. 

‘It is as bad as the Judgment Day,” 
wailed Nancy. ‘‘I wish they would call 
me down and get it all over.” 

But still they made no sign; and by 
and by the storm ceased, and a little cool 
wind came out of the west and blew away 
the clouds, and the blackness of the sky 
changed to the dull blue of night, and the 
little stars and the moon looked in at 
Nancy, and the grateful birds sang their 
evening hymns, the sweet breath of che 
dying flowers stole in upon her; and a 
strange peace and restfulness came into 
her soul, for she began to realize that it 
was for her to make confession and to 
seek forgiveness. So she crept quietly 
from her bed and, taking the box and her 
hoarded money, she went slowly down the 
stairs into the sitting room. 

Her heart sank when she saw them; 
for they were sitting by the open doorway 
in utter silence ; there was no light but 
the light of the sky; her father’s weekly 
paper lay unopened, and all the packages 
from town lay untouched upon the table. 

A great sob came into Nancy’s throat, 
for these trifles meant so much in their 
simple lives. She could not bear to see 
them sit like that, and, with a sudden im- 
pulse, forgetting her fear, and longing 
only to be forgiven and have things “‘ just 
the same again,” she rushed across the 
floor and threw herself on her knees, 
burying her face in her mother’s lap. 

‘Oh, Mother, Mother,” she cried; ‘I 
am so sorry. Please take the hateful 
thing and send it away where I shall 
never see it again.” 

Well, of course they kissed her and 
cried over her and forgave her ; but it was 
only after a long illness, brought on by 
overwork and anxiety, that the tears and 
fears of watchful nights dulled and 
washed away the remembrance of this 
sad time, and, when she came out into 
the crisp sweetness of a late September 
day, that she tasted the full satisfaction of 
‘‘ confession and absolution,” and knew, 
as she looked about in the sunshine, 

“ What change had made the pastures sweet, 

‘And touched the daisies at her feet.” 

Grneva, N. Y. 
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To remember one thing, connect it 
with another, That is avery good rule in 
mnemonics, but it needs to be observed 
with caution. An exchange reports a 
schoolroom dialog: Teacher: ‘‘ With whom 
did Achilles fight at the battle of Troy ?”’ 
Pupil: ‘* Pluto.” Teacher: “ Wrong. Try 
again.” Pupil: *‘Nero.”’ Teacher: “ Nero! 
How do you”— Pupil: “Then it must 
have been Hector. I knew it was one of 
our three dogs.’’— Youth’s Companton. 





HOW JIM GAINED A PRIZE. 


BY MAUDE L. RADFORD. 








“IF the boy was smart, I could under- 
stand,” said farmer Bixby, ‘‘ But he 
ain’t smart. He’s all but stoopid. And 
why should a stoopid boy want to go to 
college ?” 

Mrs. Bixby had already heard that re- 
mark a good many times; she was afraid 
she would hear it a good many times 
again before she gained her point. Mrs. 
Bixby rarely set her mind on any- 
thing, but now she was determined that 
her son Jim should go to college. So she 
said, for the twentieth time : 

“Not stoopid, Pa, he ain’t. Jest slow, 
which hecan’t help. It takes him a long 
time tolearn his lessons ; but he does learn 
’em, even if he don’t ever have a very 
high place in class. Once he gets a thing 
he remembers it, too. They had some 
questions -in school last week, and Jim 
answered best of all. The head teacher, 
Mr. Blake, told me so. Jim’d never say a 
word himself. Yes, he’s slow, but sure.” 

** I need him ’round the farm,” grumbled 
Mr. Bixby. ‘It’s been more’n I wanted 
to do to let him go even so far as he has 
in school. I never counted on sending 
him tocollege. I can’t spare his work 
and the money it’d take to send him, 
both.” 

Mrs. Bixby’s usually submissive brown 
eyes flashed. 

**Pa, Lain’t ever spoke so before,” she 
said, sharply ; ‘‘ but I shall say something 
now. You could afford to send hiin to 
college if you wanted. That’s your one 
fault—closeness. For the rest, there ain’t 
a better man ’n you anywhere. Don’t 
you think it shows there is good stuff in 
our Jim when he walks four miles in to 
school every day, and four miles home, 
and does chores for you as well? Mebbe 
he’d have a higher place in class if he had 
more time to spend on his lessons, ’stead 
of using it up working around the farm. 
There’s Raymond, he hasn’t as good land 
as you, but his boy bas no work to do after 
school. Now, I’ve done my duty by you 
for years, given you all the butter ’n egg 
money, and I ask as a kind of proper pay 
to me that Jim can go to college.” 

Mr. Rixby looked quite overwhelmed 
when the vigorous speech closed. 

‘« Well, Ma,” he remarked, ‘‘ I guess I 
ought to know what’s best for my son ; 
however, seeing you are so set on it, I will 
say this: If Jim gets the history prize this 
March, why, I'll let him go to college for 
one year, anyhow. If he gets it, I'll know 
he has alittle in his head worth cultivat- 
ing. If he don’t get it, he can’t go to col- 
lege.” 

Mrs. Bixby’s face cleared ap a little. 

‘‘ Jim calculated to try for that prize,” 
she said; ‘‘ only his hopes of winning it 
ain’t any too high. Lee Raymond is try- 
ing, and he’s pretty smart.” 

Mr. Bixby frowned, 

*It’d please Raymond mighty well if his 
boy got in ahead of Jim. Jim better get 
that prize, Ma. I couldn’t stand to have 
Raymond’s boy beat him.” 

Mr, Bixby and Mr. Raymond were ene- 
mies. They had quarreled some three 
years before over an election matter, and 
Jim and Lee, dear friends, had been for- 
bidden to speak to each other. At first 
they had grieved, then grown rather in- 
different. Now Lee was as bitter in feel- 
ing toward Jim as Mr. Raymond was to- 
ward Jim’s father. 

** Well, well, I guess mebbe Jim’ll get 
it,” said Mrs. Bixby, pacifically. ‘‘ At least 
he'll try mighty hard,” 

The prize was given by an old gentle- 
man of the village to the boy who an- 
swered best twenty-four questions on an- 
cient history. The questions were sure to 
be difficult, for the gentleman selected 
them himself, and was apt to choose as 
subjects rather unimportant details— 
those which a boy, in studying, would be 
likely to skip for something more impor- 
tant. Soa good deal of work had to be 
done to earn that thirty-dollar prize. The 
examination was held the last day of the 

winter term, under the supervision of the 
prize-giver himself. The competitors 
were obliged to present themselves on the 
morning of the fateful day at nine pre- 
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cisely. Any one coming after that hour 
was refused admittance, and lost his 
chance of winning the thirty dollars, for 
that year at least. 

Mrs. Bixby told Jim his father’s deci- 
sion. The boy was splitting wood, and he 
continued his work, only stopping to draw 
a long breath as she concluded with the 
words : 

‘**So you work and get the prize, sonny, 
Iv’s the best I can do for you.” 

“« Well, Ma,” said the sturdy Jim, ‘I'll 
do my best; and I can’t do any better 
than I can do, can I? I know I’m slow, 
and I guess Pa don’t regret it any more 
than Ido. Lee is working hard for that 
prize. He’s going to college, anyhow ; 
but I heard him saying he’d like that 
money to splurge on when he gets there. 
His ma is going to take him to the city 
and rig him up in new clothes before he 
starts.” 

‘* If you go, I’m afraid you'll have to do 
on what you got now, or little more,” 
sighed Mrs. Bixby. ‘‘Of course, a boy 
sixteen don’t want much; but anyhow, 
your Pa, you know, is” — 

‘I don’t care about clothes, if I only 
get there,” interrupted Jim, parting a 
tough stick of wood. ‘‘ The books are 
what I'm after. Lee hardly has a thing to 
do, tho there is so much work to be done 
around their farm and house now. You 
know the baby ain’t well, and little Alice 
tags round after her ma whining all the 
time. She’s ailing, too, I guess. It’s 
mighty hard on Mrs. Raymond; but she 
doesn’t like Lee to spend time off his 
books helping her.” 

‘*Tis hard on her,” agreed Mrs. Bixby, 
thinking of the time when she and the 
pretty Mrs. Raymond had been girls to- 
gether. ‘‘She and I were mighty fond of 
each other once. I wish I could go over 
and help her some, but your pa’d be mad. 
Anyhow, I guess she can’t be so bad off, 
or she’d let Lee do something. *Tain’t 
good fur a boy to be at his books all the 
time; he needs some work.” 

‘*Oh, Ma, don’t you get to thinking like 
Pa,” groaned the usually uncomplaining 
Jim. ‘‘ He says it’s good for a boy’s mind 
when his body is all tired out; but that’s 
not so. I wish I could make him go and 
sit on a hard bench all day at school, 
studying, and then come home and do 
chores, finishing off by milking so many 
kicking cows that his fingers get too 
nerveless to hold a book. Then I wish 
he’d set up a geometry before him, and try 
to work out an original problem. I guess 
he’d find it hard.” 

‘* Why, sonny,” cried Mrs. Bixby. 

*“*I know I oughtn’t to say anything, 
but I do get so tired.” 

‘**It ain't easy fur you, dear,” whispered 
Mrs. Bixby, laying her knotty hand on 
the boy’s brown curls. ‘‘ But 1 do what 
I can for you.” 

Jim looked ashamed, as he furtively 
squeezed her fingers. 

‘* You’re the best ma there is,” he said, 
‘*the very best. I’m pretty good on his- 
tory, and I’ll work well, and perhaps I'll 
win the prize. The examination is three 
weeks off, so you see I won’t be . urried at 
all in getting ready for it.” 

** But don’t neglect your other studies,” 
cautioned Mrs. Bixby, as they walked 
together to the house. 

Jim studied faithfully for three weeks, 
and so did Lee Raymond. The latter was 
the only boy whom Jim feared would sur- 
pass him on the examination. Every 
evening as he tramped homeward he had 
‘to pass the Raymond house, and he would 
see Lee, seated by the sitting-room win- 
dow, working away on the history. The 
boys never spoke, but Lee would let his 
lips widen in a superior sort of smile, 
that decidedly irritated the other lad. 

The night before the momentous exami- 
nation, Mr. Bixby leaned over his son’s 
shoulder, as the latter was trying to fix 
in bis mind the fact that Busiris was said 
to have built the city of Thebes. 

** Jim,” he said, ‘‘ you better come out 
*head on this examination, sonny. Ray- 
mond was talking in the village this 
morning, boasting about his boy and his 
boy’s smartness. He hinted that Lee 

would win the history prize. You recol- 
lect what’s at stake for you, and beat 
him.” 
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** Pll do the best I can, Pa.” Poor Jim 
was almost tired repeating that phrase of 
late. 

“ Jim, it’s twenty minutes past seven,” 
said Mrs. Bixby next morning, glancing 
at the clock. ‘‘ Don’t you b'lieve you bet- 
ter start now, on account of the weather?” 

‘Land, Ma!” laughed Jim, nervously ; 
‘* presume I could walk four miles in an 
hour and a half if the snow was up to my 
neck,” 

But in a few moments he put on his 
coat and cap, took the precious history to 
study on the way and, despite his usual 
undemonstrative ways, returned the 
hearty kiss his mother gave him. 

The minutes wore away until it was 
half-past ten. 

‘**Guess Jim must be "bout half through 
his questions by now,” thought Mrs. 
Bixby. At the same moment the kitchen 
door opened, and Jim, white-faced and 
red eyed, entered. 

**Oh, Jim, what is it?’ cried the woman. 

“TI was late, Ma,” said Jim, slowly. 
“It was five minutes past nine when I got 
to the class room.” 

“Surely you didn’t loiter on the way ?” 

‘It took mefrom half past seven till 
five minutes past nine to get to the school- 
room,” answered Jim, constrainedly. 

‘* But what kept you?” 

Don’t ask me anything, Ma. You 
don’t know how bad I feel.” 

‘* You're holding something back, Jim.” 

*-Yes’m. But I got to do it. Oh, Ma, 
it’s awful hard, when I want to go to col- 
lege so bad.” 

All her mother’s heart went out to com- 
fort him. 

** Never mind, Jim; you can try again 
next year. Your pa’ll be mad; but you 
trust to me and keep up your spirits,” 

She comforted him as well as she could ; 
but they both knew that there was now 
little hope of a college education for Jim. 
The boy’s father was a man who always 
kept his word. 

Great was Mr, Bixby’s wrath when he 
learned that Jim had been late to the 
examination, and overwhelming was the 
torrent of reproaches cast upon the luck- 
less boy. But Jim had pluck. He bore 
up bravely and said nothing. 

Secretly, Mr. Bixby was grudgingly 
proud of his son, and he had counted on 
the boy’s gaining that prize. It was a bit- 
ter disappointment to him to know that he 
had not even tried, and the bitterness was 
not lessened when he learned a day or two 
later that Lee had been adjudged winner. 

For the next two or three weeks Jim 
had a hard time of it. Mr. Bixby took 
him out of school, saying that it was not 
worth while for him to finish the session, 
since he was not going to college. The 
boy had more tasks than ever to perform. 
Every time Mr. Bixby assigned a piece of 
work to be done, he would say : 

‘* And hurry up about it, sonny. Re- 
member what delay cost you a little while 
ago. I want no more fooling.” 

Jim began to expect some such remark 
every time he saw hisfather. His mother 
was his stand-by in this time of trouble, 
and the two grew nearer to each other 
just on account of these little troubles. 

One night Mr. Bixby came home late 
for supper, an unusual thing forhim. He 
walked into the dining room, where Jim 
was listlessly trying to eat, and, pushing 
the boy out of his chair, literally hugged 
him. 

‘*What an awful goose you were, son- 
ny,” he cried; ‘‘ not to trust your own pa. 
Ma, you take a blank check, and this here 
boy and you go into the city to-morrow, 
and get him the nicest lot of tip-top 
clothes that a boy would want for college. 
Do it to-morrow, while I have the money. 
Mebbe in Sep:ember I won’t haveso much, 
You have him get his hair cut at a first- 
rate barber’s, and buy him a new trunk. 
Jim you start back to school to-morrow. 
Why didn’t you tell your ma, anyhow ?” 

‘I thought you would be mad,” said 
happy Jim. 

‘I guess you better try and get ’quaint- 
ed with your pa some. I may be stern, 
but I hope I’m just. To think I came near 
never finding out. Raymond has tried to 
speak to me for several days, but I always 
walked off. To-day, him and Lee both 
tackled me, and I had to listen.” 
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**If one of you would explain,” said 
Mrs. Bixby, helplessly. 

“Let Jim tell,” said his father, looking 
beamingly at the boy. 

** Why, you see, Ma,” explained Jim, “I 
was passing Raymond’s that morning, and 
I saw Mrs. Raymond standing on the 
steps, waving her hands distracted-like. 
She called me, and I didn’t like not to 
come, so I hurried up. Little Alice was 
lying in the sitting room unconscious, and 
couldn’t be brought to. Mr. Raymond had 
gone to town, Lee had started for school, 
and there wasn’t a soul on the farm. Mrs. 
Raymond was scared to death. She want- 
ed the doctor, and couldn’t leave Alice to 
go for him, so she asked me to get him. 
Even if he lives at the other end of the 
village from where the school is, I thought 
I'd get back to the examination in time if 
I hurried all I could. Iran ’s much as I 
was able, but when I came to the doctor’s 
he wasn’t there. He was out to the Blake’s 
farm, a good half-mile away. So I went 
there, and he drove me back to school, 
only I was five minutes late.” 

‘And then the doctor drove him to 
Raymond’s,” finished Mr. Bixby; ‘‘ and 
he pitched right in and did chores, and 
minded the baby for Mrs. Raymond while 

. 8he and the doctor were tending to Alice. 
Doctor said if he hadn’t been called then, 
Alice would have likely died.” 

Mrs. Bixby’s arms were about her son’s 
neck. 

*I pretty near didn’t get the doctor, 
Ma, when I knew I'd have to go to 
Blake’s for him,” Jim said; ‘‘ because I 
knew then I'd be late. But I kind of 
thought it would be winning another sort 
of prize if I did my duty. Sol did it ; 
only it was hard.” 

“Yes, sir. You've got a bigger prize 
than the history one now,” said his father. 
‘© And, Ma, I guess you and I have a 
prize, too ; that’s what Raymond told me. 
Say, sonny, you run up to the attic, and 
get some nuts and popcorn and sweet 
apples. And, Ma,I wish you’d put on 
your best dress, for Raymond and his 
wife and Lee are coming over to-night ; 
and we'll all have a visit together like we 
used to in the old times.” 

CuHicaGgo, ILL. 
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PEBBLES. 


Andrews: ‘‘What is the extreme penalty 
for bigamy ?” Briggs: ‘‘Two mothers-in 
law.” —Tit Bits. 


..--Gussie (at dinner): ‘“‘ Are you fond of 
French dressing ?”’ Miss Breezy: ‘“‘ Yes; I 
get all my gowns made in Puris.’’—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


...-She: “And so they are married! 
Was it a case of love at first sight ?” He: 
‘“‘Timagine not. The first time he saw her 
she was riding a bicycle.’’—Life. 








....“*Say, waiter, are you positive this is 
wild duck I am eating?” ‘Oh yes, sir 
so wild that we had to chase it round the 
back yard for fifteen minutes before we 
could catch it.”—American Grocer. 


....Jack Ford: “Do you ever suffer from 
insomnia?’ Tom De Witt: ‘No; when- 
ever I can’t sleep I just imagine that it’s 
eight o’clock in the morning, and I have 
been called twice for b reakfast.’’—Life. 


...-A Heroic Measure.—‘* You’re not in 
love, Robby. You only think you are.” 
“ Well, how am I to find out my mistake if 
I am mistaken ?” ‘‘Oh, marry the young 
woman, by all means.’’— Harper's Bazar. 


....‘* Papa,” said a little boy, ‘“‘ ought the 
teacher to whip me for what I did not do ?”’ 
“Certainly not, my boy,’ replied the father. 
“Well,” replied the little fellow, ‘he did 
to-day when I didn’t do my sum.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


...-At Gettysburg.—‘‘ Found any land- 
marks?” ‘“ Yes; and I was thinking how 
you must have expanded since the war. 
Here’s the tree you stood behind duriog the 
whole battle, andit covered you well then.’’ 
—Harem Life. 


...-Practical Esthetics.—Friend: “‘ Why 
do you have all your ceilings and walls 
finished in crimson?” Mrs. Suburb (of 
New Jersey): ‘“ That’s so we can slap mos- 
quisoes without making a splotch.””—New 
York Weekly. 


.--lf a colored waiter carrying a rvast 
turkey should drop it, what effect would it 
have on the nations of the earth? It would 
be the downfall of Turkey, the overthrow of 


Greece, the breaking up of China, and the 
humiliation of Africa.—Exrchange. 


...- Mrs. Hightone: “‘ It must be so com- 
forting to hear such good reports from 
your daughter at Vassar.” Mrs. Mala- 
prop: “‘ Yes, Emily is a bright girl, and I 
am very proud of her. Only yesterday she 
said in her letter that she could surely wear 
glasses by the end of the year.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Mr. Watts: “I thought you told me 
the new girl was well trained. She can’t 
cook a little bit.” Mrs.Watts: ‘‘ No, she 
can’t cook much, but she is perfectly lovely 
with china. She clerked in the crockery 
department of one of the big dry-goods 
stores for more than a year.” —Indianapolis 
Journal, 


....Editor: “What qualifications have 
you for this position ? Whatdo you know?” 
Applicant: ‘‘I know what I ought to find 
out, and thatis all I ought to know ; for 
when I know what is necessary to be known 
I know all that it is necessary to know.” 
Editor (bewildered): ‘*L-leave your ad- 
dress.’’— Brooklyn Life. 


...“* Who can refuse the tributary sigh 
When dear domestic female virtues die ? 
Weep, maidens, here, the indulgent mis- 
tress dead ; 
Ye plaintive poor your kind reliever fied ; 
Ye husbands, matrons, children, come 
and mourn 
The fondest wife and mother in her urn. 
Friends, kindred, neighbors, all your 
grief express, 
And sympathetic share in Jones's deep 
distress.” 
Epitaph in the old Orange, N. J., grave- 
yard, of the consort of Captain Jones, died 
1782. 


-.--Among the curiosities of typography 
& prominent place must be given to the re- 
cent achievement of a Chicago paper in the 
mixing up of head lines in a most startling 
manner. First there is an article with this 
caption : 

“THE CONDOR OF THE ANDES. 
Albert Seaton Bery, of Kentucky, Bears That 
Distinction.” 

In another column, on the same page of 
the paper in question, is this announce- 

ment: 
“TALLEST MAN IN CONGRESS. 
Soars Far Above the Eagle and Reachesa Hight 
of Six Miles.” 


—Buffalo Commercial. 


> 
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ODD KNOTS. 


LThese knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 





139.—DIAMOND. 

1, In Connecticut; 2, be still ; 3, pieces of 
Turkish money; 4, a consort; 5, one armed 
with a shield; 6, cutlasses; 7, a heavy min- 
eral of iron-black color; 8, possessions; 9, 
stops; 10, a Portuguese coin; 11, in Staten 
Island. R. T. S. 


140.—HIDDEN QUOTATION, 
[Find one word in each line except the last. | 
A woodland scene—a form more fair 
Than things which artists dream or 
paint ; 
A face as fresh as roses are, 
Wrought fit to grace some pictured saint. 


She knelt close by a murmuring brook, 
Her eyes were raised in silent prayer ; 

More eloquent than words the look, 
The rapt look, of this maiden fair. 


By her the world was all forgot ; 
Sweet dreams of youth were shadowy 
things ; 
And forms of angels o’er the spot 
I seem to see on hovering wings. 
E. E. C. 


141.—CHARADE. 

In far Australia’s arid zone, 
Where many birds and beasts are known, 
The brilliant-plumaged all is found, 

Which owes its fame— 

Its curious name— 
To primal finals, which abound 
Upon its body sleek and round. 

MINNIE MUMM. 


142,—DISSECTIONS. 

1. Remove the bill of a bird, and what is 
left of him will be on the head of a cow. 

2. Remove the tail of a bird, and what is 
left will plunge in the water. 

8. Remove the ear of an insect, and what 
is left can be worn on the head. 

4. Remove the wing of a bird, and what is 


left will drink as a dog. 
5. Remove the head of a wild animal, and 
he will be a spike of corn. B. 
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143.—PRACTICAL PROBLEM. 
Take a paper, brown or white, 
Cut with one motion of the shears ; 
And, if 'twas folded up aright, 
A perfect octagon appears. 
BELTY. 
144.—TRANSPOSITION. 
An artificial trench is one, 
Where water from a mill they run. 
For entertainment many do 
Beguile the hours with song and twe. 
Sometimes high up in air we see 
A kind of bird that’s called a three. 
And now, kind friends, I’ll say no more, 
Because I find ’tis getting four. 
NELSONIAN. 


145.—SPELLING SQUARE. 


ERATS WING 
TCEREARLY 
ce ae Se ee oe 
NO APO TA L 
Pom See bh Fs Se 
EINAMEAL Y 
DAERBAR ED 
REDLENDO W 
ETUORAVEN 


We are offered a new form of the ever-fas- 
cinating “‘word-hunt.” The puzzle is, to 
start with the letters of the center words 
(‘‘ September” and ‘‘ Proselyte’’) and spell 
out as many words as possible by the king’s 
move in chess; that is, by reading from one 
letter to the next, forward or backward, up 
or down, or diagonally in any direction. 

If Minnie May is required—as a special 
exercise—to dig out one word a day from 
the square, how long a time will elapse be- 
fore all the words have been found ? Ten 
days? Twenty days? Forty days ? 

To the sender of the largert list obtaimed, 
a Fruit and Nut Set—consisting of a Fruit 
Kuife, Orange Spoon and Nut Pick, all in 
an attractive case—will be awarded ; and a 
prize worth one dollar will be given for the 
second list. The words must be arranged 
in alphabetical order and numbered. Plu- 
rals will not be counted, a single spelling 
will be considered as only one word regard- 
less of the number of its definitions, and no 
word will be allowed that is not defined in 
the body of Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. No letter may be used twicein 
any single word unless the repetition occurs 
in the proper place in the square. As it 
was complained that insufficient time was 
allowed for solving the ‘‘ Historical Acros- 
tic,” two weeks will be given for this com- 
petition. 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 16TH. 


133.—Bind, find, hind, kind, lind, mind, 
rind, wind. 

134.—1, Idle; 2, clear; 8, tamed; 4, true ; 
5, tear. 

135.—Hasten. 

136.—Lance, lace; spear, spar ; tired, tied ; 
fiend, find; paint, pant; petal, peal. De- 
letions—Nereid. 

137.—Balm, lamb. 
_ 188.—Besiege ; mixed numbers, addition, 
improper fraction, separatrix. 
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a ot all vitality and deli« 


FRUIT ™ °c#¥ of daver. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as . 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh ? 
and firm tn its naturai state. For Preserv- ’ 
ee Jame, Jellies, Marmalades, Pickles, Q 
Ca ape, Oar etc., it stands w'thout an 
ual. 
old and fermentation are unknown 
where It is used. ( 
SAMPLE BOX—enough for 15 Gallons— 5 
sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. \ 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., " 
Agents Wanted. New York. } 


PRAAAARAAAANS eer 


HOW | The old plan of ceoking ) 


Simple, tasteless, harmless, cheap. 





A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried it?—I?f 


not,—you do not an Ideal 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has man ig uses. chaf- 











ing, sun- . wind-tan, lessens i 
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to face during bot weather. 

It is Sold Everyw' 


For sample, address 
-A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, Mo 
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Weehly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
; MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, August 16th. 1891.] 

TEA.—The market is pretty steady for nearly 
all kinds of teas, and the general prospects are 
good. Late advices from China are stronger. 
Amoy is quoted at 9@l3c.; Fuchau, 9}4@28c.: 
Formosa, 1i@40c. ; old Japans, 8@16c., and new, 
16@28c. 


SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is very 
good, and the market closes firm, without much 
change in values. Granulated is 434c.; pow- 
dered, 4 13-16@5c., and cut loaf and crushed, 54 
@57-16c. 

COFFEE.—There is a pretty good demand 
throughout for the best lines of coffee, but oth- 
erwise the market is quiet. Some holders of 
good mild coffee refuse to sell at present quota- 
tions. Java is quoted at 19}4@28i¢c.; Mocha, 24 

2414c.; Maracaibo, 18@21!4c.; Laguayra, 18%@ 
21\4c., and Brazil, 164@lic. 

MEATS AND STOUCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 744@9c. per ®. Dressed mutton 
is slow at 4@6éc., and dressed lambs easier, 
with general sales at 6@8t¢c. Country dressed 
veals are higher at 644@9c., and city dressed at 
444 Q6c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market shows little 
change. Most goods are steady, and in only 
moderate demand. Mess pork is firm at $15@ 
15.25; family, $15915.50; short clear, $15@16.50. 
Beef is very quiet, with family at $10@12; mess, 
$8, and extra India mess, $16@18. Beef hams are 
steady at $23. Cut meats are quiet and steady. 
Pickled bellies are 8@8\c.; shoulders, 64¢@6%c., 
and hams,114%@l2c. Lard is quiet but higher at 
$8 per 100 b. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is duii, 
with buyers far apart from the holders in their 
views. Millers are firm and refuse to make any 
edncessions, and buyers are equally stubborn. 
Sales are very small, Winter patents are $2.90 
@3.10; city mill patents, $4.25@4.35. winter 
straights, $2.60@2.75; clears, $2.50@2.55; spring 
patents, $3.55@3.70, and clears, $2.40@2.60. Rye 
flour is duli at $2.75@3. Cornmeal is steady at 
$3.26. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Corn continues very 

irregular and uncertain, fluctuating in price 
according to the news received. The bad 
weather has made the injury very apparent, and 
there isa falling off in receipts. Some showers 
in the corn belt have improved matters a little, 
but not enough to make values much lower. The 
S>uthern crop, however, is reported to be in ex- 
cellent condition. September corn fluctuates 
between 61@t1iéc., and No. 2 cash at 63%c. 
Wheat does not get out of its dull, featureless 
position. Toward the close better foreign crop 
reports eased off prices a little, but the local 
market has few changes. It is reported that 
there will be a free movement of wheat until it 
is certain that corn will be scarce, and then 
shipments will drop. September wheat is 84@ 
59c.; No. 2 red, 58c.,and No.2 hard winter, Be 
584c. There is very little businessin cash vats, 
and dealings in futures only vary a little in sym- 
pathy with the other grains. September oats 
are 34@34éc.; No. 2 cash oats, 344¢@3ic.; No. 2 
white, 364¢asic., and track mixed, 34}4@35c. 
New hay is coming in better, but market is very 
slow for both old and new. Prime hay is %@ 
90c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 55@80c., and clover mixed, 
HO@Wec. Straw is steady, with long rye at He 
60c., and short rye and oat, 40@45c 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.-—The demand has 
been pretty fair for butter this week, and prices 
have held steady. The receipts have fallen off 
somewhat, and goods that are not wanted for 
immediate consumption can be safely stored in 
view of the poor pastures. State dairy is in 
small supply, and Western packings are comin 
in slowly. Extra creamery is in special deman 
at 23c. ; firsts, 20446@21¢c. ; thirds to seconds, 4@ 
18c.; State dairy, bali-firkin tubs, 18@2Ic.; tin 
tubs, 14@19c.; Western dairy, 134¢@l6c.; imita- 
tion creamery, 144@lic., and tuactory, 12%@ 
154c. Cheese had a fair trade early in the 
week, but is falling off now. Dealers are un- 
willing to lower prices as the original cost was 
high and the prospects of smaller supplies are 
good in the future. Large size full creams are 
74@%%4c.; small sizes, 754@9gc.; choice part 
skims. 644@ Méc. ; common to prime, 344@bc., and 
full skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY-AND EGGS.—The market is well 
supplied with live poultry, but the demand is 
healthy and prices fair. Spring chickens are 10@ 
12c.: fowls, 9@10c.; eld roosters, 544@6c.; tur- 
keys, 8@9c.; ducks, 40@7ic. per pair, and geese, 
90c.@$1.25. Dressed poultry are about steady 
for most grades. Philadeiphia spring chickens 
are 16@18c.: Western dry picked, l0@l4c.; 
scalded, 9%@lic.; fowls, dry picked, 8@8l¢c.; 
scalded, 7@8c.; old cocks, 5c.; turkeys, T@¥c. ; 
Leng Island and Eastern spring ducks, je 





l4c. Demand fur eggs is . Supply li 

and prices firm under healthy conditions. Near. 
by fancy are l18c.; State and Pennsylvania, 
l7%c.; Western, 154@lic.; ice-house, firsts, 
154@l6c., and poor to fair, $1.50@2.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Good, well-packed and 
ull. Holland pippins are 50 per bbl.; 


cooking varieties, $1@2. Grapes are dull, -with 
Delawares, at 10@12c. per : Niagaras, 5a7c.; 
Concords and Moore’s Early, 4@6c., and Chaw- 
pions, 3@5c. Huckleberries are quiet at d@8c. 

T gt., and up-river egg plans per bbl. 
Ras melons are easy at $1@2.50 per bbl., and 
watermelons dull at $6415 per 100. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Long Is- 
land and Jersey potatoes have been firm, but 
close weaker. Long Island are $1.75@2 per bbl., 
and Jersey, $1.62@1.87 per bbl. Sweet i italoes 
are closing high at 2.2003 Ber bbl. On ns are 
steady at $1@1.50 per bbl. Other v bles ure 
in pretty free recetpt, and the market is gener- 





per doz. roots; plants, 
green peas, $1 per Sag. rene bene & 
1.75; Acme tomatoes, 75c.@$1 per box, 
Grant, 40@6%c. ; — 75c.@$1 per bbl., and 
green corn, 75c.@§2 ver 100. 





BAKER’S ereaxrast cocoa. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
RELIABLE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS 
D. 8. WILTBERGEM, 288 N. 4 Bt, Phila, Pa, 


DEAFNESS. 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, en’ 
different in construction 













tachment. Write for pamph! 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


Leuisville 
position. tar Mention this paper.” 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 








A BUSINESS FARMER. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 








FOLLOWING up my recent article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, on Agriculture as a Busi- 
ness, I would like to give an account of 
some recent conversations with a farmer 
who applies business methods to the man- 
agement of his farm. I can only give the 
substance of our talks in a general way, for 
I did not take notes nor think at the time 
that I would prepare the matter for publi- 
cation. Yet I shall be able to follow our 
talks closely enough to give, I hope, some 
points both of interest and value. 

I must go back a little and say that this 
farmer is a young man, born and bred upon 
the farm. His father was a successful 
farmer,and gave his children the advan- 
tages that town children of like station 
would have had. That is, they were sent 
first to the district school, then to the high 
school in town, and after that to a minor 
Western college. This son married soon 
after leaving school, and then being pos- 
sessed of a capital of two hundred dollars, 
rented:a moderately good farm and set up 
for himself in life. The farm belonged to 
his father, but was rented upon the share 
system, and under as strict an agreement 
as wuuld have been required by any 
stranger. The father did not believe in 
helping his sons with money until they had 
shown the abllity to help themselves 

This young man, as I have said, had been 
ziven fairly good educational advantages. 
He possessed a strong physique and a clear 
head. He was accustomed to hard work 
and knew that farming was not play. The 
farm that be rented contained about one 
hundred acres of tillable land. The system 
of agriculture followed upon it, and the one 
under which the young man had grown ap 
comprised the cultivation of wheat, corn 
and grass, and the feeding of cattle with 
such of the products of the farm as were 
adapted to this use. 

It is now about eight years since he began 
operations. Prior to that time wheat at a 
dollar a bushel had been about the stand- 
ard unit upon which the value of all crops 
was predicated. Wheat below this mark, 
and other staples proportionately low, were 
considered an indication of hard times and 
unprofitable agriculture. So you will see 
that our young man began to do for him- 
self upon the very edge of the declining 
scale of values. 

This was discouraging, but he did not 
make a long face, nor hastily abandon the 
cultivation of these staple crops, which he 
knew how to handle. He argued that he 
had better make a partial success with 
these than a total failure with something 
else with which he had never had personal 
experience. He was thinking all the time 
of other crops, which he was told would 
yield him more money ; but he endeavored 
toe acquire some knowledge regarding them 
before plunging in. Perhaps he lost some 
time in this way, but he had a plan and 
was following it steadily. 

His inclination turned toward stock grow- 
ing, and the breeding of horses seemed to 
offer the best chance for profit. So he 
bought good mares and bred them well, and 
gave his colts the best of care and attention. 
in this he had moderate success, producing 
some colts that sold at four years of age 
for two hundred and two hundred fifty dol- 
lars. But he hada habit of looking closely 
into the cost of things, and decided there 
was not enough profitin this. The cost of 
keeping the mares, their constant deprecia- 
tion in value, the time required to realize 
on the money invested, and the chances of 
loss through accidents to both mares and 
colts, and the fact that occasionally his 
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labor and money would be expended in pro- 
ducing a colt of very slight value, deter- 
mined him that he could not afford to follow 
this as a specialty. 

He kept fast hold of his wheat and corn, 
remember, and exerted himself all the time 
to produce the best crops that were possi 
ble. One year he harrowed his wheat field 
until some of the anxious neighbors said 
he would wear the land out. But he kept 
on until his seed-bed was perfect, and the 
resultant crop was thirty-five bushels per 
acre, and that from land that had probably 
never before produced twenty bushels. This 
decided him that he could still manage to 
keep on farming and escape the poorhouse, 
even if he could find no crops of more prom- 
ise than the old ataples. 

He had always made a point of feeding as 
much as he could of the grain, grass and 
fodder produced, and now he gave more at- 
tention to this for the purpose of increas- 
ing his manure supply, that he might make 
his land richer. He realized the truth of 
the axiom that maximum crops are pro- 
duced at minimum cost, and decided that 
so far as it lay in his power his own should 
be always above rather than below the 
average. Thirty bushels of wheat and fifty 
of corn per acre are now about his mini- 
mum, and his cultivation is so thorough 
that bad seasons appear to affect him less 
than his neighbors. 

In feeding cattle he made it a practice to 
know the amount and cost of the food con- 
sumed, and the rate of guin. So that it is 
not at all surprising that, altho prices of 
stock continued to go lower in sympathy 
with grain values, he yet could find some 
profit from this branch of his work. Then 
the hundreds cf loads of manure that he 
hauled out to his fields every season began 
to have a sort of fascination for him, and 
he wanted continually to increase the 
amount. He saw that when he manured a 
field heavily, it rewarded him unfailingly 
by a heavier crop. So he began to buy 
stock and buy grain to feed them. Besides 
feeding all his own straw and fodder, he 
buys three or four big straw stacks each 
season, and what cannot be used for feed- 
ing is employed for bedding and absorbents, 
and increases the manure supply. Aside 
from this roughness he feeds now, above the 
grain produced by himself, an average of 
five thousand bushels per year. This is 
fi‘ty bushels for each acre of cultivated and 
meadow land in thefarm. With the vast 
amount of manure tnat this gives, it may 
easily be seen that the farm is increasing 
rapidly in its productiveness. ‘ 

Now, having put this system of feeding 
and manuripg into operation, my friend 
began once more to look about for crops 
that would return more money. He saw 
that while the heavy manuring increased 
the value of his wheat and corn crops by 
several dollars each per acre, it might do 
even more for a vegetable or fruit crop, that 
under even ordinary conditivns would have 
more money value, Fruit culture was 
alluring, and he began moderately with 
strawberries, raspberries and orchard 
fruits. But here he met with reverses from 
causes that he could not control. A series 
of years, during which unseasonable frosts 
nipped every promise of crops, discouraged 
him pretty thoroughly from the attempt to 

become a fruit farmer. Next be turned his 
attention to potatoes and tobacco. With 
both these crops he has found that his 
highly enriched jand was the keynote to 
success; and while his acreage of neither 
has been large the amount of money derived 
from them has been an important item to- 
ward making the farm profitable. The 
potato crop especially is growing ia favor 
with him. He says that it is more expensive 
to produce than a crop of wheat, costing 
about fifteen dollars per acre. So that a fail- 
ure of the crop means a greater loss than if 
the land had been used for grain, and that 
had failed. This year he planted his potatoes 
very early, and the seed was completely 
frozen by the week of severe weather that 
came withthe endingof March. His entire 
plot had to be replanted, at a cost of ten 
dollars per acre, so that his cost this year 
will be twenty-five dollars instead of fifteen. 
I mention these details to show that he does 
not go ahead blindly, without counting the 
cost. Buteven with this cost, he says, and 
rightly, that it will pay him to use his ex- 
cessively enriched land for sach purposes. 
This heavy fertilizing might increase his 
wheat crop above the ordinary production 
of the land to the extent of fifteen bushels 
per acre. This would mean an added money 
return of $7.50 per acre. But it will in- 
crease the potato yield perhaps one hundred 
bushels, and this addition will have a 
money value of $40. So it is easily seen 
that itis merely good business policy to use 
the land whose richness und ability to pro- 
duce are assured for the things that will 
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amount tothe greatest sum. It would be 
poor management to use this rich land for 
a low-priced crop, and the poorer land for a 
high-priced one. 

Now this farmer proposes to go astep 
further, and find for this land such crops as 
require extraordinary richness in order to 
be at all profitable. He recognizes tie fact 
that certain crops cannot be grown at all 
by the average farmer, because the land 
has not been brought to a point that will 
make their production profitable. Hence, 
there will not be much danger of-an over- 
stocked market for such things. With his 
area of staple crops, and with the cattle 
that must be attended to constantly, he 
has not the time to devote to market gar- 
dening ; but he proposes to grow some gar- 
den crops after a farmer’s method. They 
will be crops that can be harvested all at 
one time, at the end of the season, and 
either stored, shipped, or sold then in a lo- 
cal market. The two with which he will 
start are celery and cabbage. Both will be 
planted late and grown for winter use, so 
the work of harvesting and selling will 
come after the busiest season. These, with 
his potatoes and tobacco, will give him four 
special crops. They are all selected with 
reference to his land, his knowledge of 
methods of cultivation (for he has studied 
each one carefully), and his market, 

With these crops he is compelled to em- 
ploy considerable labor. His current ex- 


, penses are much more than they wouid be 


if he kept to his staple crops—and so are 
his receipts. He employs the best hands 
that he can find, paying them well, and ex- 
pecting and receiving faithful service. He 
is himself a hard worker, not so much iu 
the fields asin looking after the details of 
his business, buying and selling stock, aud 
the farm management. Hesays that it was 
his idea from the beginning that a hundred 
acre farm ought to afford business enough 
tu keep one man employed—not with his 
hands but with his head. He is just as 
much a man of business asis the merchant, 
the miller or the warehouseman, and per- 
haps handles as much money in the course 
of the year as do some of these dealers in 
his nearest town. Certainly the sum of 
his transactions would surprise some farm- 
ers who till quite as much land as he does. 

Ishall not try and tell you how much 
money this man makes per year, because I 
do not know. He has his good years and 
his bad years. But I know that he keeps 
out of debt, has money in bank, and to loan, 
has bought town property as an iuvest- 
ment, has put up some good buildings on 
the farm, scales, windmill, etc., for which 
he will receive an allowance should the farm 
not come to him in the end. He lives well, 
drives good horses, and has vehicles iu 
which his wife is not ashamed toride. I 
think I have said enough to show you that 
he is a business farmer. He is not an ex- 
ception, nor an extraordinary man. Any 
person of good business intelligence, who 
has practical knowledge of the occupation 
of agriculture, can do as well. This indi- 
cates that there are sound reasons why, as 
I have said before in THE INDEPENDENT, 
the brightest boy should remain on the 
farm, or that he has at least as good oppor- 
tunities for success in hfe there as else- 
where. 

I have asked this young man what he 
thinks of farming as a business, and his 
emphatic answer is that it is a good busi- 
ness. And I think he is right. We have 
seen failures in farming, but usually the 
lack was neither in the land nor in the oc- 
cupation, butin the maz. It requires the 
faculty of management, the power to con- 
duct business on business principles, to 
make a success of the farm, as it does to 
make a success of the store, the shop or the 
office. This shows the need of a wider edu- 
cation than the boys of the farm have al- 
ways had. They need more t han merely to 
know how to run a furrow straight, or the 
time to plant corn. Educate them for 
farming as for a business, and more of them 
will find it an occupation suited to their 
tastes. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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For the week ending August 8th, the 
total daily supply of milk in New York 
City was 21,477 cans of plain milk, 192 cans 
of condensed milk and 840 cans of cream. 
Of this, the Erie Railroad furnished au 
average of 4,421 caus; Susquehanna, 1,734 
cans; Lackawana, 5,070 cans; New York 
Central and Harlem, 1,576 cans ; New York 
and Northern, 955; New Haven and Hart- 
ford, 915; Ontario and Western, 4,413; 
West Shore, 1,310; New Jersey Central, 
205; miscellaneous sbort routes, 235. The 
average price paid for surplus on platforms 
was $1 25 per ¢an of 4u quarts. The Milk 
Exchange price remains at 2), cents a 
quart net to shipper—(ultivator and 
Country Gentleman, 
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BAY-WINDOW DECORATIONS. 


Many are at.a loss to know how to show 
off their bay windows to the best advantage. 
The following suggestions may prove use- 
ful to these: First, I would see that it is 
properly draped. Lace curtain drapery is 
very nice for separating the bay window 
from the rest of the room, but where these 
are beyond one’s means, scrim of the light- 
est kind obtainable will do very well, 
looped back with some pretty colored rib- 
bon. I saw curtains made of pink lawn 
drawn back with pink ribbons once which 
looked very pretty. 

Cream shades may be purchased for 
blinds, if any are needed. The flower jars, 
tubs or boxes should harmonize as well as 
possible. Here are some suggestions as to 
flower boxes, etc.: One I once saw was made 
of a box about eighteen by twenty inches, 
and eight inches in depth. Around the out- 
side of this box were glued smal! pine cones, 
two rows around the top and two around 
the bottom. The whole was then painted 
and filled with geraniums and begonias. 
A little rest was’ made of crossed broom- 
sticks, and this was placed on the floor of 
the bay window and the flower box set on 
top of it. Among the other plants these 
made quite a show in their odd little box. 

An oleander tub is best for the center of 
your bay window. Being tall and graceful, 
the place most suited to this plant is on the 





floor in the center of the bay window, sur-, 


rounded by smaller plants, such as the 
weeping palm, the calla, or in the fall by 
chrysanthemums. I find it nice to have the 
pots, tubs and boxes all painted the same 
color. 

Io various catalogs you often see adver- 
tisements of several kinds of air plants. 
These are nice to attach to the outside of 
your box containing bergamot, ivy, etc. 

A very pretty box of plants can be made 
by planting in a large, but shallow box, 
pansy, verbena or moss plants thick enough 
to make a good growth of foliage and flowers ; 
keep this setting on the floor in one corner of 
the window, and water well. And right here 
I may say that it is useless to try to keep fine 
carpets on the floor of your bay window. 
Do not try it. The water will sometimes 
get spilled on the carpet in spite of your 
carefulness, Go to the furniture or dry- 
goods store, whatever it happens to be, and 
purchase an oilcloth the size of your win- 
dow. Then if you spill the water in water- 
ing the plants, it can be wiped up easily 
without doing the least harm. If the pots 
are set on the sills or painted shelves or 
stands, get white .marble oilcloth to put 
over them, and in this way protect your 
woodwork. 

A friend of mine once told me that he had 
seen a room “papered” throughout with 
pure white oilcloth, and he could not make 
out for a long time what it was. Finally 
he became curious and ventured to ask the 
lady of the house what it was, and was very 
much surprised at her answer. ‘‘I have 
seen a great many houses, the walls of 
which were neat and clean-looking, but I 
never saw one to surpass this in elegance,”’ 
he said ; and I believe myself it would be 
very nice. 

Oilcloth certainly does help out wonder- 
fully in decorating a bay window, and can 
be kept clean easily. Sometimes we are 
troubled as to how the space above the win- 
dow may be decorated, also the center of 
the ceiling. Speaking of the first, I once 
saw one decorated with pine branches and 
fern leaves. The branches were large and 
nailed so that the tips of them would meet 
in the center. The fern leaves were pressed 
and gined on a square board an inch thick, 
previously painted pure white. A tack was 
driven in the back of this, and it was hung 
to a nail just beneath the tips of the pine 
branches by a red ribbon. Ribbon bows of 
bright red were tied near the ends of the 
boughs of pine, making the pretty green 
show to better advantage. 

Pine branches drooped here and there on 
each side of a large window and produced 
a pleasing effect. As to the ceiling, a 
hanging-basket filled with some trailing 
plant, like wandering Jew, ivy or parrot’s 
feather, hung to a hook in the ceiling near 
the center, will finish this part of the decora- 
tion. 

It will be well if you have some beautiful 
scenery pictures in gilt or other frames, to 
construct a couple of easels, paint them 
with black enamel paint and place them at 
the entrance of the bay window, on either 
side where the curtains are drawn back and 
tied. Upon theseset your pictures. Where 
the curtains are looped back arrange some 
small brances of pine or cedar. Just back 
of the curtains on the bay-window side, 
nearer the center of the entrance than the 
pictures, it would be nice to have two 
small circular stands, covered with myrtle- 
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vine zephyr mats and containing two of 
your choicest plants, say a palm and a calla. 
The general arrangement of the bay window 
should be to produce the effect of a garden 
of plants and flowers. Try these sugges- 
tions.—-MAGDALEN, in Farm, Field and 
Fireside, 
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DISEASE GERMS IN CHEESE. 


FREQUENT cases are reported of poison- 
ing from cheese, due to the development of 
tyrotoxicon. It has been demonstrated that 
all the fatty acids obtainable from cheese 
are devoid of poisonous properties., For 
years the nature of the poison in cheese was 
a puzzle to chemists. In 1883 and 1884 about 
three hundred cases of cheese poisoning 
were reported to the Michigan State Board 
of Health. Experiments by V.C. Vaughan, 
Ph.D.,. M.D., led to the discovery of a 
ptomaine which was named tyrotoxicon, 
from two Greek words, signifying cheese 
poison. Later, Ehrhart, a German chemist, 
raised the query whether certain symptoms 
in a case of cheese poisoning were due to 
tyrotoxicon or to infection with micro-or- 
ganisms. Vaughan, ignorant of the details 
of the case, said : 

“There cannot be much doubt that in those 
cases in which the organism is taken into the 
alimentary canal it continues the elaboration 
of its poisonous products.” 


A few days since the State Board of 
Health called the attention of the Division 
of: Bacteriology of the Board of Health of 
the City of New York to a lot of cheese 
shipped tothiscity, in which it wasclaimed, 
existed the bacilli of diphtheria. A 
prompt investigation was made, resulting 
in finding, by Dr. Beebe, Assistant Chemist 
to the Board of Health, of the true bacillus 
of diphtheria. The cheese was made at a 
creamery in this State, and fifty-one boxes 
shipped toa commission house here. The 
entire lot has been seized and destroyed. 

This is a startling and important dis- 
covery, and reveals cheese as a possible car- 
rier of disease germs. 

Assistant Chemist Beebe grew cultures 
from specimens of the cheese, and found 
that it contained the true bacilli of dipa- 
theria. To make a further test, several 
guioea pigs will be inoculated with the ba- 
cilli, and they will be carefully watched to 
see if they develop diphtheria. 

It is stated that the farmer who supplied 
the milk to the dairy from which the cheese 
was made had a fatal case of diphtheria in 
his family. He milked the cows during the 
time that the disease was prevalent, and in 
that way the germs were communicated to 
the milk, and they lived in the cheese after 
it had been manufactured. 

This case deserves careful scrutiny, and 
should lead to painstaking aud elaborate 
investigation and frequent tests of cheese. 
It emphasizes the necessity for the rigid in- 
spection of all milk used in the manufac- 
ture of cheese and other food products.— 
American Grocer. 
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WHEAT GROWING OF THE FU- 
TURE. 


THERE have been many signs this year 
pointing to the decrease in wheat farming 
in the United States, but the chief factor 
has been the relatively low selling price of 
the crop. Before planting more land to 
wheat thousands of farmers will stop to 
consider whether it will pay them to grow 
wheat at prices that seemed only fit for 
starvation fifty years ago. It is undoubted- 
ly trae that wheat has touched its highest 
price in the past, and that it is foolishness 
to expect that such values will ever return 
again. It may not be that the average 
quotation of wheat this present season will 
be the accepted standard right along, but it 
certainly is an indication of the direction 
toward which wheat is tending. 

In connection with the low prices for 
wheat this year, we have seen the unexpect- 
ed appearance of enormous crops of wheat 
from the Argentine Republic, and the re- 
port that in the future this South Ameri- 
can country is going to increase its output 
greatly, bringing down the selling price of 
wheat very materially. In fact, to the 
large crop of this country is attributed by 
many the cause of the present low price all 
over the world. Simultaneous with this, 
the wheat acreage of this and other ol¢er 
countries has been largely decreased, while 
the acreage of grass and oats has been in- 
creased. The direct outcome of these im 
portant movements must be momentous to 
the farmers of our wheat belt. It looks 
very much as if wheat must be grown only 
on land that is naturally adapted to it, and 
where the cost is reduced to the lowest 
minimum. Land so situated that abun- 
dance of wheat can be raised at little cost, 
and where transportations to the chief 
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markets are low, will continue to be de- 
voted to the culture of this crop ; but land 
made more valuable by being situated 
close to large towns and cities must be used | 
for crops other than wheat. The future 
and present low prices of wheat will not 
warrant one to raise wheat om expensive 
land. 

The price of wheat is not fixed by the 
farmers or the direct consumers, nor by the 
middle men, but by those laws of supply 
and demand which no arbitrary ruling can 
change in the long run. It.is just as well 
to have a realizing sense of the gradual 
change in the supply and demand in order 
to Know where we stand. From present 
indications it is safe to assume that farm- 
ers must calculate on the lower prices fo 
wheat in the future. Just where the de- 
cline will stop no one knows ; but it cannct 
g0 beyond the point where a living profit is 
yielded to the growers in some part of the 
world. Nobody will raise wheat for noth- 
ing—not even in South American republics. 
They must make their profit there. Labor 
is cheaper, land is cheaper; but the kind 
of labor is poorer, methods are more primi- 
tive, and the yield per acre smaller, and 
the quality of wheat is poorer. 

American farmers have the advantage of 
better labor, more intelligent labor and 
machinery, and better results in quantity 
and quality of the wheat produced. The 
whole matter resolves itself into this: Will 
it pay to raise wheat in your locality at 
present low prices, or will it pay better to 
raise oats, hay or other products? If there 
is no margin for profits it is better to raise 
some hing else. If the margin is small, 
probably it would be wise to raise half 
wheat and half something else. If there 
is a fair margin it is policy to study meth- 
ods for making it larger. This can be done 
in two ways. Make the yield larger at the 
least possible cost and muke the quality 
of the wheat superior. Heavy, solid grains 
bring the most returns, and they alone 
should be raised. Enrich the soil so that 
the best seed can do its best. There is 
great room for improvement in our wheat 
growing. With the same amount of ex- 
pense per acre the crops can, 1n most locali- 
ties, be increased considerably, Many 
farmers will have less and uader cultiva- 
tion, and if they give the same amount of 
attention to this they will find their yield 
almost. as great as from the larger acreage 
of last year. The question whether wheat 
can be produced at a profit at lower prices 
will then be decided by each one —A. 3B. 
BARRETT, in ‘I'he Agricultural Epitomist. 
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DO NOT DROWN THE PLANTS. 


EVEN in dry weather stagnant water is 
injurious to plants, in part because it 
drowns them by shutting off the air, just 
as it does with human beings. The fine 
fibers of the root system and the still finer 
cells called root hairs, are both the lungs 
and stomach of the plants. They take plant 
focd from the soil, and oxygen from the air 
which permeates the soil. The leaves are in 
one sense also lungs, as they take carbonic 
acid from the air ; but it is the roots which 
take oxygen as do human lungs. If the 
soil is loose and partially dry, these root 
lungs can breathe and do their work ; but 
when the soil is kept soaked and the air is 


thus kept out, the underground plant or- 
gans fail to ‘work, and soon decay. Soil 
which has a loose, well-drained surface en- 
courages root extension, and, at the same 
time, admits plenty of air for them to feed 4 
upon. Soil which is too cold and moist 1s 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
blood. ifier I would recommen: 
ee cons der it_the safest and best to 

be had.” —(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 


son, Minn. 


Ayer's cn’ Sarsaparila 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. Wu 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
fas been a never-failing family remedy {tex 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND oe SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
tang e CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n« 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
<ightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL C6., NEW YORK. 
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Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years,. $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to tke 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 


uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should’ write for our Ulub- 
bing List. 
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likewise unfavorable to the action of the 
living microbes, which change over the 
chemical elements in the-soil, and adapt 
these elements to the use of the plants.— 
Massachusetts Ploughman. 








It is waste of good things 
to use “ pearl glass” or ‘‘pearl 
top,” unless you get the right 
shape and size for your lamp. 
See the “Index to Chimneys” 
—free. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking pores. Highest 


of all jn les leaventn, a United 
States Govern 
Roya Baxina ent Food Report 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


SARATOGA VICTORIA 


THE BEST ALRALINE WATER IN THE WORLD 


Recommended by all Leading Physicians for 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
AND ALL 
Stomach and Kidney Troubles. 
BROADWAY, Saratega Springs, 
54 West Thirtieth Street, New York City. 














___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Cook’s Tours. 


All traveling expenses included. 


Egypt and Palestine, 


Special Party by North German Liey4 
steamer, September ‘22, fora delightful round of 
travel, lasting 114 days, visiting, Gibraltar, 
Genoa. Greece, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Bevrout, Damascus, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
Caire. “Brindisi, Naples, Rome, Florence, 


JAPAN AND ROUND THE WORLD. 

Parties leave San Francisco, Aug. 2%, Sep- 
tember 25, and Vancouver, Oct. 15, for a six 
menths’ tour. erg wae and full in ormation on 


application. 
J00K & SON 
261 and tes roadway, New York, 
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Income. 
... $33,594,337 98 


Received for Premiums, ... 
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To Policy-holders, ... 2. 01 ses s+ 
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ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vicc-Pacsivent 





WALTER R. GILLETTE, General 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J, EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1A., Actuary 

CHARLES B. PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


Mevicat Directors 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WH 


August 28, 1894. 
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-HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $6 50 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts - $4 00 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
or Jersey City. 


—<— 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 














Manager 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant S y 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 





A NEW HOME! 


The Home Hotel, 146-148-150 Saint Ana's Avenue 
New: York | City, incorporated 1888, and devoted 
hitherto the in of authors, artists an 
teachers, Taving emlareet its poremmeeee. wil 

people of respecta’ an 
offers the comforts of arefined home at #15.00 c= 
morth and upward. $300 admits elite: = of 65 
—_ Note—Governesses, teachers an dents 
board for $3.50 per week. Teachers visiting the 

city, % cents perday. Miss M. A. FisHER, Manager. 


A FIRST-CLASS, RESPECTABLE, COM- 
FORTABLE HOME IN NEW YORK. 
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Street, 





Western 
Ocean 


An Mustrated 


Souvenir 
Book nortawest, 


containing one hundred colored 
etchings and reproductions. you 


WANTIT! 


OF THE 


Send ten cents to 
P. 1. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 
MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO 
ano me SOUTH 











ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H. MoDee., FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND G6. MGR, GEN, PASS, AGT, 


OH:CAGO. 











U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


effective and per. 
ance r, Tumors, om 
— ,petonnes reatment of wit oat ‘the use of a 


aa eater ss fai pe to, Siect 2 pert: 


of our Sapeterion and 


Add 


u © 383 Washington a rett, ston 





srambeay STEEL oeneee 


re pat up up successfu iy bg y Decorators or Carpen 
in all classes of build ings, old and new. Send "7 
Circular. Many made. 


HENRY 8, NORTHROP. 80 Rose Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 





aiden Lan 1 New| York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicag 


Desks ial tii 


A.H. Andrews Co, 5 


Ld Serr mga 














Pepeienania! i 
ORE aula toa ei ie cee 


De Miel's Perfect Health Biscuit. 


if not found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts., in Stamps to 
The_Dake Bakery Con. Chicago, lil., 
. SOLE MAUFACT eRe. 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL REE. 


W.&B. Wendi. 








“| The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. 


A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 


agence 1780. 


ULPIT 
SuITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
nm, Mass. 


Bend Sc tap for now W0-page 





Th ds of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive, 
and the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, 
of Boston, has secured a lease of the Great Broad- 
way Central Hotel, in the heart of the City, on 
the most favorable terms; has expended over One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in an entire 
reconstruction of the property, and will run it asa 
first-class, Great, Popular Family House on the 
American and European Plans, similar to what has 
proven so ph la at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. The location is excellent; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store, Theatre and Attraction of the City, and trans- 
fer with all cross-town lines, reaching every Station. 





in front of th e Hotel. Send for circulars and maps,— 
Boston rave 





OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


HOUSE PAINTING. 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue New York. 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


Brinne ow tote aes SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 
onal th sebort Soe honith, change, rest or recrea- 
9 th 


1 
Poot, ‘Bake of 5 of room: Fooms with baths, = 
atoga w ater, cron 8, ma 4 
ects totty.@ baths my © all health appliances. New 


Turkish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


aye Ely Re HOUSE, 


ey from New Sullivan ie Con N - Ye, 
ew York on “¥., Ontario & 
way between nd 


ay Middletown a’ 
Wears mn ville — Manticello—the most heaith- 
ful po of N = York State. Bewets new; 


a y quests: also good goo’ chef and experienced mana- 
oe $12 to $18 per week. ef 
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Saratoga 
Vichy 


The King of 
Table Waters. 






zu SARATOGA 


at peasy VICHY SPRINGS CO., 




















Tux InparaxousT Pason i) anv @ Gov Oraser, Faan Furor Grasse. 
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EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 4lst and 424 Sts. 
Opposite Grand Centra! Depot, New Vork. 


FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND oe 
Conventans for chogping end 
gage to and from Central = 


VVVVVVVTT revere eee 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


wee oe te Meteo 


AebAhssbss snd db 4+ 
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have been in 

sth cere an ery attractive 

Saratoga Springs, —_s ~ Pe ae 
N. Y. WILLIAM TAYLOR. —__ 
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